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Eemarks  on  the  Use   of  Stimulants  in  Certain  Febrile  and  other 

Acute  Diseases. 

BY  A.   P.   HAYNE,   M.   D.,     OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(continued.) 

In  a  previous  number  of  the  "  Medical  Press,"  represented 
a  few  remarks  on  the  use  of  "  Stimulants  in  certain  forms  of 
Typhus  Fever,"  and  endeavored  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the 
treatment,  as  contrasted  with  the  generally  received  idea  of  the 
inflammatory  character  of  all  febrile  diseases.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  Dr.  Stokes  has  shown  in  his  work  on  "  Diseases  of 
the  Heart  and  Aorta,"  to  suppose  that  all  acute  diseases  are 
*'  necessarily  inflammatory  in  character."  In  a  note  appended 
to  his  work,  he  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  this  connection, 
on  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  opinions  of  many  years  stand- 
ing :  "  If  we  inquire  why  it  is,  that  so  many  do  not  receive, 
in  its  full  extent,  the  doctrine  that  a  vast  number  of  acute  dis- 
eases cannot  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  primary  inflamma- 
tion— and,  again,  that  when  inflammatory  action  does  occur  in 
them,  it  is  of  a  reactive^  secondary  character,  acting  on  tissues 
already  altered  by  a  process  of  a  difi'erent  kind,  which  is,  of 
itself,  subsidiary  to  a  general  and  essential  condition — we  find 
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that  they  are  manifold.  The  opinions  to  be  overcome  are  the 
growth  of  many  years,  and  may  be  fairly  dated  from  the  period 
when  accurate  anatomical  investigation  was  applied  to  eluci- 
date diseased  structure."  One  great  cause  of  this,  he  considers 
to  be.  in  the  division  of  the  separate  branches  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  ''  When  we  reflect  on  this,  and  that,  for  many  years, 
a  large  proportion  of  British  practitioners  receive  an  education 
almost  wholly  sijrgical,  and  then  have  entered  on  practice  with 
but  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the  non-surgical  and  essential  dis- 
eases of  the  country — we  can  understand  how  extensive  must 
have  been  the  application  of  antiphlogistic  treatment  to  disease 
which  was  itself  phlogistic. ^^  How  far  this  may  be  true  in  our 
own  country,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say — but,  from  the  more 
general  nature  of  medical  education  here,  we  should  suppose, 
in  a  less  degree.  With  these  general  remarks,  we  pass,  in  re- 
suming our  remarks  on  the  "  Use  of  Stimulants,"  to  the  consid- 
eration of  other  diseases,  in  which  they  are  not  less  useful. 
The  first  we  shall  notice  is  Typhoid  Erysipelas.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  "  Maculated  Typhus,"  the  heart  will  be  found  to  fur- 
nish important  indications  in  the  plan  of  treatment.*  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  few  cases  are  to  be  found  in  which  there 
has  been  an  accurate  record  of  the  state  of  this  organ  kept. 
The  apparent  distinctness  of  the  complaint  has  doubtless  been 
the  chief  cause  of  this  neglect.  Dr.  Stokes,  we  think,  was  the 
first  to  point  out  the  coincidence,  that  "  where  we  have  a  pro- 
gressive failure  of  impulse — a  diminution  and  extinction  of  the 
systolic  sound — that  condition  in  which  the  sounds  resemble 
those  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  we  have  distinct  and  easily  ascer- 
tainable indications  for  the  use  of  wine,  and  an  assurance  that, 
in  most  cases,  the  remedy  will  be  successful."  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  adduce  cases  in  proof  of  this  fact — for,  by  a  species  of 
empiricism,  the  treatment  by  stimulants  is  now  generally 
adopted  by  the  profession.  The  surgical  pathology  of  the 
disease  is  too  well  understood,  at  the  present  day,  to  require 

a  more   elaborate  notice.     Closely  allied  to  this  disease,  is 

*  Dr.  Stokes. 
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Typhoid  Pneumonia,  which,  like  Typhoid  Erysipelas,  presents 
the  same  general  features,  and  indicates,  by  the  enfeebled  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  same  general  treatment.  The  condition 
of  the  heart  here,  has  not  been  so  generally  overlooked,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  lung, 
almost  necessarily  involves  an  exploration  of  the  sounds  of  the 
heart.  The  "  weakened  and  softened"  ventricle  is  here  one  of 
our  most  valuable  signs,  and  "  it  is  in  these. cases,''  says  Dr. 
Stokes,  "  that,  by  timely  observation  of  the  heart's  action,  we 
can  anticipate  the  general  prostration,  by  freely  resorting  to 
wine,  even  when  the  pulse  is  strong,  the  thirst  urgent,  and  the 
skin  hot." 

Under  the  same  category,  our  author  enumerates  "  Variola^ 
of  the  typhoid  iorm,  some  forms  of  Pleurisy,  and  Delirium 
Tremens^  with  low  fever."  Without  extending  our  observa- 
tions on  these,  we  shall  notice,  in  conclusion,  one  other  disease, 
in  which  the  treatment  by  stimulants  is  peculiarly  indicated. — 
We  allude  to  Scarlatina  of  a  low  form.  Here  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  heart's  sound,  presents  a  prognosis  of  the  greatest 
value.  We  have  repeatedly  treated  cases  of  this  disease,  on 
the  plan  here  recommended,  and  invariably  with  the  happiest 
results.  Indeed,  the  general  prostration  of  the  system  itself, 
seems  to  indicate  (independent  ol  other  signs)  the  stimulating 
plan,  and  the  free  use  of  wine.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Hud- 
son, published  in  1842,  bear  equally  on  this  point :  In  his  me- 
moir on  the  "  Connection  between  Delirium  and  certain  states 
of  the  Heart  in  Fever,"  he  corroborates  the  doctrine  announced 
by  Dr.  Stokes,  on  the  value  of  wine  as  indicated  by  the  signs 
of  a  weakened  heart,  and  also  sets  forth  the  value  of  opium  in 
similar  conditions,     (p.  440.) 

In  conclusion,  we  may  cite  the  following  extracts,  from  the 
Recapitulation  of  Dr.  Stokes,  as  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  of 
Symptoms,  on  which  the  theory  of  the  use  of  wine  and  stimu- 
lants, in  these  and  kindred  diseases,  is  founded : 

"  That  fevers,  considered  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the 
heart,  ma}^  be  arranged  in  three  groups :  in  one,  there  is  ex- 
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citement  of  the  heart ;  in  another,  depression  ;  while,  in  a  third, 
there  is  no  abnormal  state  of  the  organ,  beyond  variations  of 
rate." 

''  That  neither  in  its  excited,  nor  its  depressed  condition,  can 
the  state  of  the  heart  be  considered  as  inflammatory." 

"  That,  in  cases  of  depression,  there  is  generally  a  softened 
condition  of  the  ventricles — especially  the  left." 

"  That  the  opinion  of  Louis,  as  to  the  non-inflammatory 
character  of  this  softening  may  be  adopted." 

"  This  softening  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  putrefaction,  but 
rather  as  a  secondary  disease." 

"  That  the  loss  of  impulse  is  progressive  in  character." 

"  That  the  loss  of  systolic  sounds  sometimes  occurs. — The 
heart  then  acts  with  a  single  sound,  which  is  the  second." 

''  That  when  the  heart  acts  without  any  sound,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  extreme  softening." 

"  Lastly,  that  in  the  progressive  diminution  and  ultimate  loss 
of  impulse,  in  the  lessening  and  extinction  of  the  systolic 
sounds,  or  a  gain  in  the  developement  of  the  foetal  character  of 
the  heart's  sound,  in  the  diseases  we  have  mentioned,  we  have 
direct  and  intelligible  indications  for  the  adoption  of  the  stimu- 
lating treatment." 

With  this  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  various  forms  of  disease,  which,  by  their  pathological 
symptoms,  indicate  a  plan  of  treatment  opposite  to  the  general 
opinion  of  inflammation,  we  take  leave  of  the  subject.  Its  im- 
portance, in  a  practical  point  of  view,  seems  to  render  it 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  must  be  our  apology  for  tres- 
passing upon  the  space  of  the  Press. 


Case  of  Trephining.— Cure. 

BY  A.   M.   LORYEA,   M.  D.,   SUKGEON  TO  TBTE  OREGON  HOSPITAL,   PORTLAND. 

On  the  morning  of  August  the  8th,  I  was  called  upon  to  visit 
James  Barker,  six  miles  south  of  this  city. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
been  thrown  from  a  horse,  on  the  evening  previous ;  that  he 
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was  insensible  when  taken  np,  and  remained  so  during  the 
night,  and  passed  his  feces  and  urine  involuntarily. 

Upon  examination,  I  discovered  a  well-marked  depression 
in  the  right  temporal  region,  but  could  not  detect  any  frac- 
ture ;  his  pulse  was  slow  and  small,  breathing  laborious,  pupils 
dilated  and  insensible  to  light ;  incapable  of  being  aroused,  and 
the  skin  warm. 

Under  the  advice  of  his  friends  it  was  concluded  best  to  have 
him  removed  to  the  Hospital,  where  he  could  receive  constant 
medical  attention  and  careful  nursing. 

He  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  the  same  evening,  having 
been  carefully  conveyed  there  in  a  light  spring-wagon.  His 
condition  in  the  evening  was  the  same  as  when  I  left  him  in 
the  morning.  During  the  night,  stimulating  injections,  'per 
rectum^  were  administered,  mercurial  inunctions  used,  mustard 
to  the  feet,  the  head  shaved,  and  ice  applied,  etc. 

August  9th,  A.  M.  Urs.  Wilkins  and  Watkins  saw  the  pa- 
tient with  me,  and  concurred  in  my  diagnosis,  viz  :  Compres- 
sion of  the  brain,  produced  by  pressure  of  the  depressed  tem- 
poral bone,  and  recommended  a  continuation  of  the  treatment 
above  detailed.  The  patient  had  passed  feces  and  urine,  invol- 
untarily, during  the  night. 

He  continued  to  sink,  and  presented  symptoms  of  rapid  dis- 
solution on  the  14th  of  August,  when  Dr.  Watkins  agreed,  as  a 
dernier  resort,  for  me  to  trephine.  At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  with 
the  assistance  of  Drs.  Watkins  and  Black,  and  L.  Conger,  my 
medical  pupil,  I  proceeded  to  operate,  by  making  a  crucial  in- 
cision through  the  soft  parts  of  the  temporal  region,  and,  upon 
dissecting  up  the  flaps,  could  not  detect  any  fracture,  but  re- 
cognized a  distinct  depression  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  it 
joins  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid.  I  applied  the  trephine, 
and  removed  a  portion  equal  to  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar. 

After  the  operation,  the  sensorium  resumed  its  activity, 
and  the  patient  became  quite  rational. 

On  the  17th,  the  feces  and  urine  were  passed  voluntarily. 
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On  the  19th,  febrile  excitement  took  place,  of  a  severe  charac- 
ter, which,  however,  yielded  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  an 
antiphlogistic  regimen. 

On  the  25th,  the  patient  seemed  convalescent,  but,  on  the 
SOjth,  evident  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  condition  supervened. 
He  slowly  recovered,  under  the  use  of  beef-tea  and  brandy, 
and  the  Garb,  of  Ammonia  Mixture. 

He  was  discharged,  cured,  on  September  24th. 

During  the  typhoid  condition,  his  intellect  became  obscured 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and,  with  his  convalescence,  seemed 
to  and  did  recover  its  wonted  light,  so  that,  at  his  discharge, 
''  it  was  as  good  as  ever.'' 

A  few  hours  previous  to  the  operation,  the  facial  muscles 
were  paralyzed  on  the  left  side,  as  evinced  by  the  contortion  of 
his  features. 


Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Lower  Maxilla' 

BY  DR.    O.    C.    GIBBS. 

In  the  American  Medical  Times,  for  August  17th,  Prof.  E. 
S.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  reports  a  case  of  un- 
united double  fracture  of  the  lower  maxilla.  Free  incisions 
were  made  down  to  the  bone,  the  fractures  wired  together  with 
silver  wire,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  inserting  lint.  In 
four  months  the  patient  recovered  perfectly.  Frof.  Cooper 
says,  ''  This  leaving  of  wounds  open  after  operations  upon  the 
bones  I  regard  as  a  sine  qua  non,  and  never  to  be  neglected." 
In  regard  to  double  fracture  of  the  lower  maxilla,  he  says : 
"  However,  that  is  a  kind  of  fracture  which,  above  all  others, 
is  found  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  owing  to  the  strength  of 
antagonizing  muscles  acting  on  the  different  fragments,  and,  in 
order  to  secure  favorable  results,  an  extreme  degree  of  firm- 
ness and  docility  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  required,  and  the 
greatest  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon." 

In  1857,  we  treated  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  lower  maxilla, 
in  which  case  the  jaw  was  broken  in  three  distinct  places,  thus 
making  /oz^r  fragments.     The  case  was  reported  in  the  Buffalo 
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Medical  Journal^  for  February,  1858.  We  quote  the  treat- 
ment, for  we  believe  that  non-union  should  be  the  rarest  of 
rare  circumstances  in  these  cases,  Dr.  Cooper  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  "The  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  were  entire, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  bone  were  carefully  moulded  to  an 
exact  adaptation  in  the  upper  maxilla,  with  the  design  of  mak- 
ing it  subserve  the  purpose  of  an  efficient  splint  to  hold  in  place 
the  fragments  of  the  broken  bone.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
tumefaction,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  depart  from  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  applying  bandages — it  was  thought  that  the 
pressure  of  the  bandages  upon  the  injured  side  of  the  face 
would,  in  consequence  of  its  swollen  condition,  displace  the 
fragment  of  the  jaw  inward.  To  prevent  this,  a  splint,  some- 
what of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  was  fitted  to  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  fractured  hone, projecting  sufficiently  beyond  it  on  the  sides 
to  guard  against  lateral  pressure.  The  splint  was  well  padded 
and  applied,  and  held  in  place  by  suitable  bandages  fastened  to 
a  cap  of  firm  cloth,  fitted  to  the  head.  The  patient  was  sup- 
ported by  liquid  nourishment,  conveyed  to  the  mouth  through  a 
space  left  by  an  absent  tooth.  The  fracture  healed  readily 
and  without  deformity."  From  our  limited  experience,  we 
should  think  it  not  very  difficult  to  fasten  a  double  or  triple 
fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  so  immovably  that  union  must  take 
place,  in  due  time,  without  recurring  to  the  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  Prof  Cooper.  If,  however,  from  any  cause,  non- 
union should  result,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  utility,  and,  in 
fact,  would  earnestly  recommend  the  plan  practiced  by  Prof. 
Cooper,  in  the  case  referred  to  above. — Med.  Reporter. 

[The  difficulties  attending  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
lower  jaw  depend  upon  their  location.  Thus,  in  a  fracture 
through  the  ramus,  there  might  be  half  a  dozen  fragments, 
without  any  great  amount  of  separation  from  each  other,  unless 
it  be  in  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound,  or  other  injury  by  which  the 
soft  parts  are  severely  lacerated.  The  fragments  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  masseter,  the  pterygoideus  internus  and  tempo- 
ralis muscles,  which  are  all  very  strong  and  contract  in  the 
same  direction,  and  have  no  muscles  acting  antagonistically  to 
them.  But  let  the  fracture  be  double  and  through  the  body 
of  the  bone,  near  the  centre,  especially  if  both  are  oblique  and 
outwards  from    above,  the   case  is  entirely  diff'erent,  where 
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very  powerful  muscles  are  constantly  antagonizing  in  tHeir  ac- 
tion upon  the  different  fragments. 

We  have  had  several  cases  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  body 
of  this  bone  treated  by  surgeons  of  fine  reputation,  which  is  a 
strong  indication  that  there  must,  occasionally,  be  much  difficul- 
ty in  the  way  of  treating  these  fractures  successfully.  One 
under  treatment  at  present,  which  we  shall  report  as  soon  as 
the  result  is  known,  is  a  case  of  ununited  single  fracture, 
through  the  body  of  the  bone,  treated  by  one  of  the  first  sur- 
geons in  northern  California.  For  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
these  cases,  something  may  be  due  to  the  climate  of  California, 
however,  seeing  that  diseases  of  bone  of  different  kinds  are  rife 
here,  and  from  the  same  source  may  arise  cases  of  non-union. 
The  avocations  of  our  people  cause  an  immense  number  of  acci- 
dents involving  the  bones,  so  that  our  surgeons  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
likely  to  occur  in  practice. — Ed.] 


Free  Openings  into  Suppurating  Joints. 

To  Dr.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  is  due  the  credit  of  estab- 
lishing the  great  advantage  of  free  openings  into  suppurating 
joints,  and  of  illustrating,  by  extensive  practice,  the  innocuous- 
ness  of  atmospheric  air,  when  admitted  into  synovial  and  serous 
cavities.  Dr.  Cooper  is  in  error  in  supposing,  as  is  evident 
from  a  recent  editorial  in  his  journal,  that  the  treatment  of  dis- 
organized joints  by  incision  is  not,  to  any  extent,  adopted  by 
surgeons.  It  has  been,  for  some  years,  practiced  by  many  sur- 
geons in  this  country,  as  by  Pancoast,  Agnew,  Morton,  and 
others  of  this  city ;  extensively  by  Bauer,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Wal- 
ter, of  Pittsburgh.  We  believe  that  the  latter  named  gentle- 
man would  dispute  with  Dr.  Cooper  the  priority  of  the  prac- 
tice. We  have  repeatedly,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
relieved  suffering  and  saved  joints  and  limbs  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  by  free  incisions  into  suppurating  articulations. 
The  practice  has  also  been,  to  some  extent,  adopted  abroad, 
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and  we  have  seen  the  subject  favorably  noticed  in  European 
journals,  with  proper  credit  to  Dr.  Cooper. 

While  giving  Dr.  Cooper  credit  for  really  establishing  the 
advantage  of  this  treatment,  in  an  extensive  number  of  cases, 
and  of  being  the  author  of  its  introduction  as  an  established 
rule  of  practice,  any  real  originality  in  the  treatment  cannot 
be  claimed  by  him.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  surgeons, 
for  a  long  period,  to  occasionally  open  suppurating  joints  for 
the  escape  of  pus  and  the  debris  from  the  diseased  articulating 
surface.  If  we  could  take  the  time  to  look  up  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  this  assertion  might  be  abundantly  proved.  The 
only  case  in  evidence  to  which  we  can,  at  present,  refer  Dr. 
Cooper,  occurred  a  long  time  ago,  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Gruy, 
of  London,  and  is  recorded  in  an  article  by  him  in  Braithwaite^s 
Retrospect,  part  xxiv.,  page  171. — Philad.  Med.  Reporter. 

[We  reproduce  the  above  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  several  articles  found  in  medical  journals,  to  which 
we  wish  to  reply. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  first  who  opened  joints  in  a  state 
of  suppuration.  There  are  several  cases  reported  in  standard 
works  upon  Surgery,  but  we  know  of  no  standard  work  in 
which  the  practice  is  recommended  as  a  rule.  The  cases  men- 
tioned were  generally  regarded  by  the  writers  as  exceptional 
ones.  Whereas,  we  believe  that  in  all  cases  where  purulent 
matter  is  found,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  a  joint,  it  should 
be  discharged  by  a  free  incision,  if  such  an  operation  would  be 
proper  in  the  patient  who  has  burrowing  of  matter  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  that  the  operation  is  more  imperatively 
demanded  in  the  former  than  the  latter  case ;  and,  further, 
that  the  more  complicated  the  joint  (such  as  the  knee)  the 
more  the  operation  is  demanded  early. 

Probably  medical  journalists  have  been  led  into  the  opinion 
that  we  urged  an  exclusive  claim  to  this  practice,  in  consequence 
of  our  articles  upon  the  subject  being  generally  accompanied 
with  remarks  in  regard  to  the  innocuousness  of  atmosphere 
admitted  into  the  joints.  Upon  this  subject  we  do  claim 
priority.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  another  writer, 
either  as  a  standard  author  or  contributor  to  a  medical  journal, 
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who  claims  to  have  any  convincing  proofs  that  atmosphere  ad- 
mitted into  joints  or  other  tissues  is  not  generally  a  source  of 
danger ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  all  urge,  when  dwelling  upon 
the  subject,  that  it  is  a  most  unfortunate,  if  not  even  dangerous 
occurrence. 

Although  Pancoast  occasionally  practises  opening  the  joints, 
when  purulent  matter  is  found  in  them,  this  he  must  do  with 
misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  air,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  what  appears  to  have  been  his  opinions  at  the  time 
of  publishing  his  Operative  Surgery.  The  most  stringent  di- 
rections are  given,  in  his  article  on  Club  Foot,  not  to  permit 
atmosphere  to  enter  the  wounds,  in  operations  for  dividing  the 
tendons. 

We  were  not  aware,  prior  to  reading  the  above  extract,  that 
the  plan  of  opening  the  joints  was  so  extensively  practiced  in 
the  United  States,  and  do  not  know  still  whether  the  publica- 
tion of  our  articles  (several  years  since)  were  not  commenced 
previously  to  the  time  this  practice  was  so  inaugurated.  At 
least  we  have  not  seen  the  reports  of  any  of  these  cases  until 
since  that  period. 

So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  profession  are  concerned,  the 
subject  of  priority  is  a  small  matter,  in  comparison  with  the 
importance  of  the  practice  in  question,  and  we  consider  it  the 
duty  of  all  practitioners  to  report  the  results  of  their  cases, 
because  the  profession  have  not  universally,  nor  even  gene- 
rally, adopted  it  as  yet.  We  hold  that  a  practitioner  owes  no 
greater  obligation  to  the  medical  world  than  that  of  reporting 
his  more  important  cases.  And,  upon  this  subject,  we  would 
solicit  communications  and  the  reports  of  cases,  from  practi- 
tioners of  this  Coast,  where  the  practice  of  opening  suppurat- 
ing joints  early  is  rapidly  gaining  ground. — Ed.  ] 
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Report  of  a  Case  of  Stabbing,  in  which  the  Wound  inflicted  pene- 
trated the  Left  Lung. 

BY  ».   C.   LANE,   M.  D.,   PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY    IN    THE  MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   UNIVBRSITT   Ot 

THE  PACIFIC,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

In  September,  1858,  while  attached  to  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war 
Decatur,  as  Surgeon — the  vessel  then  lying  in  the  port  of  Cal- 
lao,  Peru — the  following  notes  were  made  by  me  of  a  surgical 
case  which  fell  under  my  care : 

Henry  Lewis,  captain  of  the  maintop,  aet.  35  years,  was  ad- 
mitted, September  28,  1857,  on  the  Surgeon's  list,  for  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  chest.  This  wound,  inflicted  with  a  knife, 
penetrated  the  thorax,  between  the  second  and  third  ribs,  near 
the  sternum,  on  the  left  side.  Immediately  after  the  receipt 
of  the  wound,  the  man  rushed  from  the  deck  down  to  the  sick- 
bay, where  I  was  engaged  in  writing  at  the  time.  Being  a 
person  of  great  muscular  power,  and  much  excited  at  the  time, 
he  tore  his  shirt  from  his  body,  and  seeing  the  wound,  asked 
me,  if  /  could  not  apply  a  plaster  on  the  cut,  which  would  heal 
it  up.  At  the  same  time,  the  air  was  rushing  in  and  out  of  the 
wound,  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  each  expiration 
was  accompanied  by  a  gush  of  blood  from  it.  In  half  a  minute 
from  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  the  patient  fell  into  a  syncope, 
and  though  the  external  bleeding  was  arrested  by  a  compress 
and  etherial  stimulants  were  freely  administered,  still,  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  he  seemed  to  be  gradually  lapsing 
from  apparent  into  real  death,  and  it  was  not  until  an  hour 
afterwards  that  he  rallied  to  partial  consciousness,  when  he 
complained  of  great  dyspnoea. 

Some  hours  afterwards,  the  dyspnoea  increasing  almost  to 
suffocation,  the  compress  was  removed  from  the  wound,  and  the 
patient  was  so  placed  as  to  favor  the  gravitation  of  the  blood 
to  the  wound,  of  which  the  effusion  of  a  large  amount  into  the 
left  pleura  was  discovered  by  the  aid  of  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion, to  have  taken  place.     Proceeding  in  this  way,  there 
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was  evacuated  from  the  thoracic  cavity  about  twenty  ounces  of 
semi-coagulated  blood.  After  the  discharge  of  the  blood,  the 
patient  expressed  himself  as  greatly  relieved. 

On  the  following  day,  the  dyspnoea  returning  again,  and 
threatening  to  proceed  to  fatal  asphyxia,  the  above  procedure 
was  again  repeated,  when  a  like  amount  of  blood  was  evacuated 
from  the  pleural  cavity.  The  blood  discharged  the  second 
time  was  more  coagulated  than  that  evacuated  the  first  time, 
requiring,  in  fact,  the  introduction  of  a  gum  elastic  tube 
through  the  wound,  in  order  to  break  up  the  coagula,  which 
prevented  the  exit  of  the  blood.  The  wound  was  then  closed, 
and  the  man  kept  constantly  lying  on  the  affected  side.  In  the 
meantime,  as  constitutional  treatment,  were  administered,  in 
alterative  doses, — hydrarg.  chlorid.  mit.  and  antim.  et  potass. 
tart. — in  order  to  anticipate  and  guard  against  pneumonia, 
which  generally  follows  such  wounds.  These  agents  were 
continued  until  symptoms  of  ptyalism  supervened,  when  their 
further  use  was  discontinued.  Under  this  treatment  convales- 
cence was  rapid  ;  no  symptoms  of  pneumonia  occurred,  at  any 
time,  that  would  deserve  mention.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
of  his  convalescence,  there  was  a  peculiar  lisping  or  hissing  in 
the  patient's  voice.  In  five  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  his  in- 
jury, the  man  recovered,  and  resumed  his  ordinary  duties  on 
shipboard. 

The  point  to  which  I  would  direct  attention,  in  this  case, 
was  the  evacuation  of  the  blood  from  the  pleural  cavity,  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  effused  there.  The  manner  of  procedure 
adopted  here,  was  contrary  to  that  of  all  the  surgical  authori- 
ties to  which  I  had  access,  viz :  Erichsen,  Gibson  and  Chelius, 
the  latter  being  the  original  work ;  still  to  have  followed  these 
authorities,  in  their  advice  to  close  up  the  wound  and  evacuate 
the  matter  some  days  afterwards,  would  have  been  to  consign 
the  patient  to  fatal  asphyxia ;  or  if,  contrary  to  all  appear- 
ances, he  had  survived  this,  he  would  have  had  to  run  almost 
equally  certain  chances  of  death  from  empyema.  The  rapid 
convalescence  of  the  case,  the  escape  from  pulmonary  inflam- 
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mation,  together  with  the  avoidance  of  empyema — which 
would  have  been  the  event  of  the  opposite  course  of  treatment 
— would  induce  me  to  evacuate,  instanter,  blood  from  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  in  all  cases  of  wounds  penetrating  it,  and  accom- 
panied by  internal  hemorrhage. 


Topical  Medication. 

The  steady  advance  of  medical  art  has  brought  within  the 
control  of  remedies  certain  affections,  at  one  period  deemed 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  beyond  the  skill  of  the  physician.  In 
evidence  of  this  I  shall  present  no  new  views  of  my  own,  but 
those  only  of  eminent  medical  authorities  of  our  own  country 
and  Europe,  respecting  what  is  known  as  "  Topical  Medica- 
tion of  the  Air  Passages." 

I  am  prompted  to  this  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
some  physicians  of  high  medical  attainments  in  California, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
practice,  while  others  had  seen  favorable  notices  of  it,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  various  medical  journals,  but  knowing  the 
great  irritation  caused  by  the  accidental  introduction  of  a  few 
drops  of  fluid,  or  a  small  particle  of  food,  into  the  "  wind-pipe," 
could  but  entertain,  perhaps,  a  natural  feeling  of  skepticism  at 
the  assertion  that  medicated  fluids  could  be  introduced  within 
the  air  tubes  with  much  less  irritation  than  the  accidental  intro- 
duction of  even  a  few  drops  of  pure  water  within  the  same 
cavity.  But  this  reasoning  from  analogy  is  not  always  admis- 
sible, "  and  mere  opinions  in  medicine  cannot  be  received,  at 
the  present  day,  in  opposition  to  facts  in  medicine."  In  con- 
firmation of  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state,  that,  four 
years  ago,  (1857),  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Acade- 
my of  Medicine  in  Paris,  "  to  investigate  the  practicability  of 
the  medication  of  the  air  passages,  and  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  topical  treatment  of  these  parts,  in  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  and  vocal  organs."     Yide  Medicate  de  Paris, 
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V  Union  Medicale  de  Paris,  for  August  and  September,  1857,  and 
January,  1858. 

Their  report  was  eminently  favorable,  both  as  to  its  practi- 
cability and  utility,  and  has  been  amply  sustained  by  the  testi- 
mony founded  upon  subsequent  experience  of  large  numbers  of 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  Among  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  are  :  Professor  Watson,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  ; 
Prof.  Bennett,  of  the  Edinburgh  University  ;  Dr.  James  Mc- 
Ness,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London  ;  Dr.  Cot- 
ton, Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  also  of  London  ;  Brettoneau,  Trousseau  and  Bel- 
locque,  of  Paris  ;  and  Prof.  Green,  of  the  New  York  Medical 
College.  Professor  Griesenger,  of  Germany, jas  reported  in 
the  Deutsche  Klinik  and  in  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  of  May  1st, 
1858,  says  :  "  After  the  experiments  we  have  made,  we  can  af- 
firm that  all  fears  as  to  the  practicability  of  topical  medication 
of  the  air  passages  are  illusory.  The  different  portions  of 
the  operation  can  be  performed  with  a  rigorous  exactitude." 

In  several  cases  of  Bronchitis,  reported  by  Professor  Ben- 
nett, in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  as  successfully  treated 
by  Topical  Medication,  he  states  "  he  makes  known  these  facts 
to  the  profession,  with  the  view^of  recommending  a  practice, 
which,  if  judiciously  employed,  may  form  a  new  era  in  the 
treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases."  He  has  ladopted  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  reports  many  cases  of  follicu- 
lar disease  of  the  air  passages,  where  all  the  symptoms  of  Con- 
sumption were  present,  including  emaciation,  profuse  sweating, 
cough,  expectoration  of  pus,  mingled  with^blood,  bad  appetite, 
hectic,  &c.,  &G.  ;  and,  in  consequence,  cod  liver  oil,  cough  mix- 
tures, acid  drops,  wine  and  good  diet  were  administered,  all 
without  effect,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  were  cured  by  the 
topical  applications."  Dr.  Hastiugs,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Lungs  and  Trachea,"  details  many  cases  of  much 
interest,  in  which  Topical  Medication  proved  effectual  in  ar- 
resting disease,  after  other  measures  had  failed.     Under  the 
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head  of  "  Follicular  Laryngitis,"  he  alludes  to  a  pathological 
condition  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  which,  as  an  independent 
affection,  is  very  generally  overlooked  by  the  profession,  or  is 
considered  the  sequel,  not  the  antecedent,  as  it  often  is,  of  Con- 
sumption." "  Such  cases  are,  generally,  most  puzzling  to  the 
practitioner.  The  patient  is  troubled  with  cough,  the  expec- 
toration is  muco-purulent,  and  occasionally  streaked  with 
blood,  to  a  considerable  amount  ;  pains  are  felt  in  the  chest, 
below  the  clavicles  ;  his  chest  is  examined,  again  and  again, 
bnt  no  disease  can  be  discovered  ;  his  mouth  and  throat  are 
inspected,  without  anything  being  found  there  to  account  for 
the  symptoms  ;  at  length,  the  disease  is  regarded  as  an  obscure 
case  of  Phthisis  ;  he  gets  treated  with  sedatives,  expectorants 
and  cod  liver  oil,  until  the  ensuing  winter,  when  all  his  former 
symptoms  return  in  an  aggravated  degree,  whilst,  as  the  warm 
weather  comes  on,  they  improve."  ''  Much  pain  and  suffering 
might  be  spared  in  these  cases,  were  a  stethoscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  wind-pipe  resorted  to,  which,  in  most  cases,  would 
point  out  the  nature,  situation  and  extent  of  the  disease,  and 
the  practitioner  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  treating  the 
case,  which  an  imperfect  knowledge  or  an  entire  ignorance  of 
it  can  never  give."  Such  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  Hastings 
as  having  been  successfully  treated  by  topical  applications, 
"  which  were  made  down  the  wind-pipe,  as  low  as  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  bronchi." 

Dr.  Cotton,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Brompton  Hospi. 
tal,  in  speaking  of  Topical  Medication  in  chronic  Laryngitis 
and  Laryngeal  Phthisis,  candidly  admits  his  previous  unbelief 
in  the  practicability  of  Topical  Medication  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages,  until  convinced  both  of 
its  safety  and  usefulness,  while  on  a  visit  to  London.  He 
says  he  now  pursues  the  practice  in  chronic  Laryngitis,  wheth- 
er idiopathic  or  tubercular. 

In  some  future  communication,  I  may  present  some  cases, 
treated  by  myself  by  this  method,  which  may  not  be  wholly 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  profession. 

W.  W.  Waed,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco. 
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Ipecacuanha  in  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

Mr.  M'Kidd  narrated  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edin" 
burgh,  Jiine  5,  a  case  of  an  individual  who  had  suffered  from  Diar" 
rhoea  for  ten  years.  During  this  period  all  ordinary  remedies  had 
been  employed,  but  without  any  good  effect,  and  latterly  the  pa- 
tient had  ceased  to  take  medicine,  and  had  abandoned  himself  to 
despair.  It  then  occurred  to  Dr.  M'Kidd  to  make  a  trial  of  Ipecac- 
uanha. The  medicine  was  administered  in  twenty  grain  doses 
(reduced  in  a  few  days  to  ten  grains),  in  the  form  of  pill,  every 
twelve  hours,  and  the  effect  was  most  remarkable.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  week  the  Diarrhoea  was  entirely  checked,  and  the  patient 
had  a  feeling  of  well-being,  such  as  he  had  not  experienced  for  ten 
years.  The  cure  had  been  permanent,  upwards  of  three  months 
having  elapsed  without  any  recurrence  of  the  complaint. — Edin- 
burgh Med.  Jour.,  July,  1861. — Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 

[We  do  not  see  that  this  treatment  refers  to  Dysentery,  though 
the  caption  of  the  quotation  would  lead  us  to  think  it  would  do  so. 
However,  there  is  a  practical  idea  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
Diarrhoea,  as  above  mentioned,  worth  keeping  in  mind.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  ipecac  is  the  remedy  for  both  Diarrhoea  and  Dj^s^- 
tery.  Its  modus  operandi,  in  acute  Dysentery,  we  can  readily 
understand,  but  why  it  produces  certain  effects,  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  chronic  forms  of  both  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

In  the  acute  form  of  Dysentery,  it  is  very  evident,  from  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  that  a  remedy  is  required  whose  action  is 
calculated  to  overcome  the  torpor  of  the  external  capillaries  and 
interrupt  morbid  sympathetic  action  throughout  the  system,  and 
ipecac,  of  course,  from  its  known  therapeutic  action,  is  the  rem- 
edy. But  why  ipecac  should  be  the  remedy  for  cases  of  chronic 
Diarrhoea,  in  w^hich  a  patient  is  liable  to  have  a  morbidly  active 
state  of  the  external  capillaries,  is  not  so  easily  understood.  In 
fact,  its  ordinary  action  is  directly  contraindicated.  Still  we 
know,  by  experience,  that  it  sometimes  acts  admirabty,  even  in 
these  cases.  We  have  seen  a  grain  or  two  of  ipecac,  with  the 
same  amount  of  ext.  gentian,  every  two  hours,  act  almost  like  a 
charm  in  chronic  Dysentery,  where  all  other  remedies  have  failed* 
We  have  published  several  articles  up^n  this  subject  :  the  last 
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of  which  was  in  the  Lancet  and  Observer,  and  in  which  we  did  not 
make  what  many  considered  as  a  proper  distinction  between  the 
two  diseases  mentioned.  Oar  views  were,  consequently,  sub- 
mitted to  somewhat  severe  criticism,  although  they  were  based 
upon  experience,  and  Aristotle  was  right  in  saying,  that  no  logic 
is  so  forcible  as  that  based  upon  experience.  It  is'  experience 
that  teaches  the  uneducated  man  that  the  eye  is  the  organ  of 
sight,  the  ear  of  sound,  &c.,  though  he  knows  nothing  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  sight  and  hearing  ;  so  that  you  could  convey  the  truth 
of  a  proposition  no  more  plainly  to  his  mind  than  to  show  it  is 
as  clear  as  that  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight  and  the  ear  that  of 
hearing. 

The  treatment  of  two  diseases,  apparently  so  different  as  acute 
Dysentery  and  chronic  Diarrhoea,  with  the  same  remedy,  might 
strike  the  fastidious  nosologist  as  ridiculous,  but  experience  has 
taught  us  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  ipecacuanha  is  that 
remedy. 


Eemoving  the  Clitoris  in  Cases  of  Masturbation,  accompanied  with 

Threatening  Insanity. 

BY    E.   S.     COOPER,   A.  M  ,   M.  D.,   PROFESSOR  OF     ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY  IN  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OV 

THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  proper  management  of  inveterate  cases  of  Masturbation, 
in  both  sexes,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  medical  men, 
in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  practice  causing  a  degeneration  of  in- 
tellect, and  even  insanity  itself.  These  cases  are  far  more  nu* 
merous,  in  every  country,  than  they  are  supposed  to  be,  except 
by  medical  men.  Being  subjects  of  great  delicacy,  they  re- 
main, as  they  should  be,  secrets  between  the  family  and  medi- 
cal adviser.  Though  these  are  matters  of  a  very  private  na 
ture,  they  should  always  be  freely  discussed  by  medical  men 
the  more  so,  since  very  little  has,  thus  far,  been  done  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  more  unfortunate  victims  of  this  prac- 
tice, who  have  progressed  towards  approaching  insanity.     But 
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to  the  inexpressible  anguish  and  chagrin  of  their  parents  and 
the  most  profound  pity  of  all  who  know  anything  of  them,  they 
often  degenerate,  physically,  morally  and  intellectually,  until 
they  pass  out  of  the  reach  of  medical  aid,  and  become  hope- 
lessly lost.  At  no  time  does  the  practitioner  feel  more  keenly 
the  inability  of  his  art  to  save,  however  often  he  may  have  to 
deplore  his  inefficiency  in  arresting  the  progress  of  some  fatal 
malady.  Death  is  infinitely  preferable  to  insanity  from  this 
cause. 

What  can  be  more  deplorable  than  to  see  a  little  girl,  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  old,  the  daughter  of  intelligent,  high-toned 
parents,  and  naturally  bright  herself,  but  so  far  advanced  in 
the  practice  of  Masturbation  and  mental  degeneracy  as  to  be 
entirely  unable  to  govern  herself,  even  after  the  habit  is  ob- 
served, and  the  fearful  consequences  of  continuance  fully  ex- 
plained to  her  ?  Or  what  can  call  forth,  to  a  greater  extent, 
our  heartfelt  commiseration,  than  to  see  a  youth,  with  fine 
mental  endowments  by  nature,  just  verging  into  manhood, 
finding  his  mental  and  moral  energies  failing,  under  the  in- 
fluence-of  a  practice,  the  noxiousness  of  which  he  had  no  idea, 
at  the  time  of  commencing  it,  but  who,  at  last,  finds  a  mental 
wreck  almost  inevitable,  and  who  implores  the  surgeon  to  save 
him  by  any  means,  even  that  of  castration.  Though  surgeons 
would  hardly  be  justified  in  performing  this  operation,  still 
in  view  of  the  awful  results  so  often  growing  out  of  the  prac- 
tice of  Masturbation,  when  it  has  produced  incipient  insanity, 
and  deprived  the  patient  of  the  moral  courage  and  firmness 
necessary  to  control  the  habit,  we  would  be  justified  in  resort- 
ing to  almost  any  operation. 

In  the  female,  it  would  appear,  judging  from  the  result  of  two 
cases,  as  though  we  have  found  a  remedy  by  surgical  interference, 
and  of  such  mildness  and  simplicity  as  to  commend  it  to  an  early 
trial  in  all  cases  where  the  habit  of  Masturbation  threatens  in- 
jury of  the  intellect.  It  consists,  in  removing  the  entire  clito- 
ris, including  the  corpus  cavernosum  clitoridis.  and  the  major 
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portion  of  the  erectores  clitoridis.     We  will  briefly  detail  the 
cases : 

Case  1st. — Miss ,  aet.  13  years  and  6  months,  once  a 

beautiful  bright  little  girl,  whom  I  knew  in  the  Atlantic  States? 
eight  years  previously,  was  brought  to  me  in  July,  1860.  At 
first  sight  of  her,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  bland,  childish 
smile,  which  was  one  of  her  striking  characteristics  at  the  time 
I  had  seen  her  last.  But,  in  conversation,  I  soon  found  that 
she  had  lost  her  former  vivacity  and  brightness  of  intellect, 
and  when  we  began  to  speak  of  her  condition — which  was  be- 
gun by  her  mother,  whose  mortification  at  having  to  come 
upon  such  an  errand,  induced  her  to  speak  more  from  feeling 
than  prudence — the  little  girl's  face  changed  to  a  sort  of  idiotic 
ferocity,  which  made  it  but  too  apparent  that  insanity  was  fast 
absorbing  her  faculties.  Although  so  young,  she  had  already 
attempted  to  commit  suicide,  by  trying  to  cut  her  throat  with  a 
razor.  There  appeared  little  chance  of  doing  anything  for  her. 
She  took,  however,  lupulin  in  5-grain  doses,  three  times  a  day, 
for  some  time,  and  her  mother  was  admonished,  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  to  change  her  harsh  tone  towards  her,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  win  her  confidence  and  secure  obedience,  by  kind- 
ness. This  course  was  continued  for  two  months,  but  with  no 
efi'ect.  We  could  neither  improve  the  condition  of  her  nervous 
system,  nor  induce  her  to  leave  off  her  practice.  The  mother 
had  her  watched,  day  and  night,  and  thought  that  she  might,  in 
that  way,  prevent  it  altogether.  But  the  child  had  a  mode  of 
crossing  her  thighs,  and  rubbing  with  them  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  produce  the  desired  result.  This  she  would  sometimes 
do  with  so  little  movement,  especially  while  in  bed,  as  to  de- 
ceive those  who  were  watching  her,  even  after  their  attention 
was  directed  to  the  fact ;  and,  what  was  singular  in  regard  to 
this,  sometimes  she  would  confess,  candidly,  what  she  had  been 
doing,  and  as  often  deny,  most  persistently,  the  practice  alto- 
gether. The  mother,  being  now  almost  frantic,  had  abandoned 
all  hope  of  saving  her  from  a  permanent  residence  in  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  implored  me  to  do  everything,  try  every  experiment 
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that  offered  the  least  probability  of  cure.  The  removal  of  the 
clitoris  was  then  proposed,  and  its  trial  most  willingly  consent- 
ed to  by  the  mother. 

Operation. — The  operation  consisted  in  grasping  the  clitoris, 
back  of  the  glans,  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  drawing  it  forwards,  so 
as  to  place  the  erectores  clitoridis  and  corpus  spongiosum  upon  the 
stretch,  when  the  whole  mass  was  cut  away,  by  the  scalpel,  with 
small  portions  of  the  nymphae.  Yery  little  hemorrhage  occurred, 
and  the  patient  was  quite  comfortable  the  next  day,  though  very 
melancholy,  and  recovered,  without  an  untoward  symptom. 

The  operation  was  successful  in  breaking  up  the  practice,  and 
the  patient  has  very  much  improved  in  the  mental  faculties,  all 
save  the  memory,  which  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Case  2d. — Miss ,  aet.  10  years,  was  discovered  to  be  in  the 

habit  ot  committing  Masturbation,  about  six  months  prior  to  my 
being  consulted,  June,  1861.  She  was  thought,  by  her  mother, 
to  be  gradually  becoming  stupid,  for  some  months  previously, 
and  her  nervous  system  had  lost,  almost  entirely,  its  wonted 
tone. 

In  July  following,  with  the  assistance  of  Prof  L.  C.  Lane, 
I  removed  the  clitoris,  as  before.  The  patient  suffered  no  par- 
ticular inconvenience  from  the  operation  ;  remained  in  bed  one 
day,  and  walked  about,  after  that,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

The  result  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  habit  was 
broken,  and  the  little  girl  began  rapidly  to  regain  her  usual 
sprightliness,  and  is  now  from  home  at  a  boarding-school, 
whence  she  often  sends  letters  to  her  friends.  The  letters 
show  her  to  be  a  girl  of  extraordinary  intellect,  tliough,  prior 
to  the  operation,  she  had  occasionally  a  vacant  idiotic  stare, 
which  promised  anything  but  her  present  bright  state  of  mind. 
Her  parents  informed  me  that  she  had  taught  a  little  sister  of 
hers,  only  two  years  old,  the  same  habit,  and  that,  at  one  time, 
she  thrust  one  of  her  fingers  up  the  vagina  of  the  little  child. 
On  examining  the  babe,  we  found  the  hymen  not  only  ruptured, 
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but  the  clitoris  and  vagina  four  or  six  times  as  much  developed 
as  they  should  be. 

Remarks. — After  these  results,  I  think  a  surgeon  should  not 
only  remove  the  clitoris,  in  all  similar  cases,  but,  if  this  should 
prove  insufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  he  should  remove  the  entire 
njmphse,  also,  as  they  are  very  vascular,  and  possess  erectile 
tissue  of  great  sensibility,  and  are  said  to  be  parts  often  titil- 
lated in  Masturbation. 

Query. — What  effect  will  these  operations  have  upon  the 
person  in  the  married  state  ?  These  parts  are  supposed,  by 
many  physiologists,  to  have  much  influence  over  sensual  gratifi- 
cation. Some  regard  them,  in  fact,  as  the  seat  of  venereal 
pleasure. 

Practically,  this  matter  does  not  come  up  in  those  desperate 
cases  in  which  a  destruction  of  the  mental  faculties  is  rapidly 
going  on,  and  there  is  no  other  known  way  of  curing  the  pa- 
tient. But,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  it  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest. 


Wounds  into  Joints. 

A  boy,  aged  12,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
in  July  last,  with  a  small  wound  on  the  inner  side  of  his  knee- 
joint.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  time  or  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  which,  however,  had  occurred  several  days 
prior  to  his  admission.  Some  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  Mr. 
Smith  extracted  a  pin  from  the  wound,  which  had  obviously  pene- 
trated the  joint,  from  which  synovial  fluid  now  escaped  for  several 
days.  The  fluid  became  purulent  and  copious  ;  the  joint  hot,  swol- 
len, and  extremely  painful.  Matter  collected  under  the  skin,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  original  wT)und,  which  required  a  second 
puncture.  Large  fleshy  granulations,  almost  invariably  accom- 
panying wounds  into  joints,  formed  around  the  two  orifices,  and 
existed  for  a  month.  The  granulations  at  length  subsided,  the 
wounds  healed,  and  the  joint  regained  its  natural  size  and  ap- 
pearance. Can  this  boy  recover  the  former  mobility  of  the  joint, 
or  is  anch^dosis  inevitable  ?  I  believe  it  quite  possible  that  the 
functions  of  the  joint  may  be  restored.     I  have  had  two  cases  of 
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wounds  into  the  knee-joint,  in  which  discharges  of  synovia,  of 
many  days'  duration,  was  followed  by  the  free  escape  of  pus 
from  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  continuing  for  a  fortnight,  in  one  case, 
and  ten  days  in  the  other  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  joint  entirely  re- 
covered its  functions.  Of  the  restoration  of  the  joint  in  the  above 
case,  however,  I  am  not  sanguine,  from  the  protracted  nature  of 
the  disease,  the  progress  of  which  occupied  a  term  of  several 
weeks.  The  subject  has  not  been  investigated,  so  far  as  I  know, 
but  it  is  not  devoid  of  surgical  interest. — Medical  News  and  Li- 
brary. 

[The  time  will  come  when  the  profession  will  confidently 
expect  a  cure  in  such  case,  with  a  complete  restoration  of  mo- 
bility. The  reason  why  it  does  not  generally  occur  now  is,  a 
faulty  system  of  treatment  is  in  vogue.  If,  instead  of  permit- 
ting purulent  matter  to  remain  pent  up  in  the  joint-cavity,  pro- 
ducing absorption  of  the  tissues  and  general  disorganization, 
the  surgeon  would  treat  the  abscess  (for  it  is  nothing  else) 
upon  rational  principles,  the  results  of  these  cases  would  be 
altogether  different.  The  parts  should  be  fully  laid  open,  and 
every  drop  of  purulent  matter  evacuated,  the  same  as  is  done 
in  other  purulent  accumulations.  Not  only  this,  but  the  wound 
should  be  kept  open  for  the  discharge  of  all  that  forms  subse- 
quently. We  are  constantly  practicing  this,  and  scarcely  ever 
fail  in  securing  a  speedy  recovery.  But,  having  published  so 
many  cases,  and  written  so  much  upon  this  subject,  we  shall 
not  extend  our  remarks.  We  cannot,  however,  let  an  oppor- 
tunity slip  of  condemning  the  time-honored  but  ridiculous 
idea,  that  atmosphere  admitted  into  joints  is  dangerous. 
This  we  do  the  more  readily,  because  we  believe  it  has  had  the 
worst  possible  effect  upon  the  progress  of*  Surgery,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  history  up  to  the  present  time. — Ed.] 


Case  in  which  the  Entire  Diaphysis  of  the  Tibia  was  Removed. 

M.  Maissonneuve  has  laid  the  following  case  before  the  Acade- 
mic des  Sciences  :-A  young  man,  whose  age  is  not  stated,  consult- 
ed him  in  August,  1855,  on  account  of  a  fearful  condition  of  the 
right  leg,  which  had  been  developing  itself  for  two  years,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  a  fall  he  sustained  during  gymnastic  exercises.  The 
limb  was  triple  or  quadruple  its  proper  size,  and  traversed  by- 
deep  ulcerations,  through  which  the  entire  shaft  of  the  tibia  was 
felt  to  be  in  a  state  of  necrosis.  All  whom  he  had  consulted,  in- 
cluding M.  Velpeau,  advised  immediate  amputation.  The  author, 
encouraged  by  the  success  which  had  attended  former  cases,  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  remove  the  dead  bone  by  a  subperiosteal  oper- 
ation. Chloroform  having  been  administered,  an  incision,  thirty- 
five  centimetres  in  length,  was  carried  down  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  tibia,  penetrating  to  the  bone  through  the  periosteum, 
which  was  thickened  and  already  lined  by  a  new,  soft,  spongy, 
osseous  layer.  A  transverse  incision  having  been  made  at  each 
end  of  this  long  one,  the  state  of  the  tibia  was  carefully  examined  ; 
and  it  was  found  entirely  dead  throughout  its  whole  length  and 
thickness — the  articular  epiphysis  alone  remaining  sound.  The 
mortified  bone  was  then  isolated,  and  with  some  difficulty  re- 
moved. All  went  on  perfectly  well  ;  only  moderate  fever  followed  ; 
the  bad  character  of  the  suppuration  ceased  ;  and  after  the  for- 
tieth day,  the  young  patient  was  able  to  walk  with  crutches,  as 
after  an  ordinary  fracture.  So  complete  was  the  reproduction  of 
bone,  that,  had  the  bone  which  had  been  removed  not  been  pre- 
served, the  reality  of  the  occurrence  might  have  been  doubted. 
At  the  present  time,  the  young  man  is  strong  and  vigorous,  the 
bad  leg  in  no  wise  differing  from  the  other,  having  grown  at  the 
same  rate  as  it,  and  allowing  of  the  most  active  exercise,  such  as 
running,  leaping,  and  the  like,  without  any  inconvenience. — Lon- 
don Medical  Times  and  Gazette. — Pacific  Med.  and  Su7^g.  Journal. 

[Wq  are  greatly  surprised  that  M.  Velpeau  could  advise 
nothing  in  this  case  but  immediate  amputation.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco surgeon  would  want  no  better  case  for  the  practice  of 
conservative  surgery. — Ed.] 
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Commencement  of  Volume  HI. 

We  have  now  conducted  the  Press  through  the  second  yoI- 
ume.  In  taking  a  retrospective  glance,  we  have  both  pleasure 
and  regret.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  have  had  the  assur- 
ance of  a  great  number  of  medical  gentlemen  that  our  humble 
efforts  have  been  productive  of  good  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
our  profession.  These  assurances  are  the  more  gratifying, 
since  they  are  accompanied  with  very  liberal  material  aid. 

There  are  very  few  medical  journals  sustained,  pecuniarily, 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  their  pro- 
prietors. The  Press  has  fared  differently.  It  has  received 
far  greater  patronage  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  One  of 
the  great  difiiculties  often  interrupting  the  permanent  publica- 
tion of  medical  journals  is,  therefore,  no  longer  to  be  appre- 
hended in  its  management. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  remembering  the  very  kind 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  treated  by  our  editorial  con- 
freres ;  the  more  so,  as,  in  many  instances,  some  little  incident 
has  elicited  a  private  correspondence,  by  which  we  have  formed 
friendships  for  those  whom  we  have  never  seen,  but  whose  ef- 
forts and  sympathies,  in  favor  of  our  beloved  profession,  are  in 
unison  with  our  own.  Those  who  are  exclusively  attached  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  find  themselves  incapable  of  any 
real  enjoyment  outside  of  that,  will  readily  understand  why  we 
attach  importance  to  these  little  matters. 

But  it  is  a  source  of  regret,  on  reflecting  upon  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  Editor's  Table,  to  find  that  we  have  been  com- 
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pelled  to  deal  so  mucli  in  matters  of  a  personal  nature.  This 
was  not  prompted,  at  the  time,  by  inclination,  but,  as  we  hon- 
estly believed,  by  duty.  No  one,  unacquainted  with  medical 
matters  of  San  Francisco,  as  they  have  been  in  times  gone  by, 
could  form  any  correct  opinion  of  the  difference  between 
them  here  and  elsewhere.  Here  an  immense  number  of  stran- 
gers in  habits,  tastes  and  countries,  were  suddenly  brought  to- 
gether, out  of  which  was  formed  the  body  social  of  the  medical 
profession.  As  many  practitioners  had  assembled  here,  during 
two  or  three  years,  as  it  usually  takes  fifteen  or  twenty  in 
which  to  collect  the  same  number  in  other  cities  of  this  size. 
A  spirit,  alike  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  the  profession  and 
to  each  other,  grew  up,  which  gave  unprincipled  and  designing 
practitioners  greater  latitude  in  which  to  practice  their  villainy 
than  they  could  enjoy  in  cities  of  slower  growth,  where  every 
one  may  know  the  antecedents  of  his  neighbor,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  deceived  or  imposed  upon.  To  remove  this  un- 
friendly state  of  feeling,  it  required  that  some  members  should 
go  to  work  most  industriously  on  purpose  to  get  the  profession 
together,  by  which  they  would  know  each  other  better,  and 
success,  to  a  very  great  extent,  was  the  result.  But  a  few 
unworthy  men  took  advantage  of  the  liberality  practiced,  and 
hesitated  not  to  violate  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  when- 
ever it  served  their  interests  to  do  so,  to  the  injury  of  those 
who  had  the  good  of  the  profession  at  heart.  Such  persons  the 
Press  has  not  spared,  but  has  fearlessly  attacked  and  exposed, 
so  that  they  now  stand  in  the  profession  nearly  where  they 
deserve  to  be.  And  now  there  is  but  little  for  a  medical  jour- 
nalist in  California  to  do  but  perform  the  more  agreeable  duty 
of  developing  medical  subjects. 

We  hope  that  our  medical  friends  will  come  to  our  aid  as 
liberally  in  giving  us  original  communications  as  they  have  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  As  stated  before,  the  Press  is  de- 
signed to  contain,  nearly  all,  original  articles,  it  being  thought 
best  to  encourage  medical  men  of  this  Coast  to  subscribe  to 
4 
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medical  journals'  abroad,  in  preference  to  reproducing  articles 
here  at  four  times  the  expense  they  can  be  procured  for,  where 
published. 


Death  from  an  Operation  for  Ununited  Fracture. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Press  we  had  an  article  which 
gave  the  impression  that  our  operations  for  Pseudarthrosis 
never  terminated  fatally,  and  that  was  what  we  wished  to  be 
understood  as  saying,  at  that  time.  Shortly  after  the  article 
had  gone  to  press,  a  patient  died,  upon  whom  we  had  operated 
for  ununited  fracture  of  the  femur,  some  time  previously,  which, 
however,  is  the  only  fatal  case  we  remember,  out  of  several 
dozens  in  which  the  silver  ligatures  were  used  for  ununited 
fractures  of  different  bones.  But  as  this  one  varies,  to  some 
extent,  the  degree  of  success  attending  these  operations  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  consider  it  necessary  to  modify,  accordingly,  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  the  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Press 
referred  to. 

As  a  curious  fact,  we  will  mention,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  this  patient  died  about  the  time  several  other 
deaths  occurred  from  comparatively  unimportant  operations 
upon  the  bones,  and  that,  within  the  past  year,  we  have  had 
more  patients  die,  after  operations  upon  the  bones,  than  has 
occurred  during  the  entire  six  years  besides  in  which  we  have 
resided  in  California. 


Dancing  in  San  Francisco,  Hygienically  Considered. 
That  persons  in  San  Francisco  require  more  active  physical 
exercise  than  in  most  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  is  now  a 
settled  question.  There  is  a  torpid  condition  of  the  external 
capillaries  here,  which  requires  to  be  overcome  by  physical  ex- 
ercise.    The  majority  of  our  people  endure  more  physical,  but 
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less  mental  labor,  than  do  those  of  other  cities  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  the  mind  requires  more  relaxation.  Early  whitening 
of  the  hair  and  baldness  are  common  among  those  of  studious 
habits.  The  nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of  tension,  in  most 
persons  of  the  nervous  and  sanguine  temperaments,  and  hence 
such  persons  grow  old  very  fast,  while  those  of  the  lymphatic, 
frequently  appear  to  grow  younger,  for  several  years  after  their 
arrival  here.  It  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, probably  produced  by  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air, 
that  causes  so  much  insanity  in  California.  It  was,  in  times 
gone  by,  believed,  by  most  persons,  that  the  great  amount  of 
insanity  occurring  here,  was  dependent  upon  the  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  which  so  many  individuals  suffered.  This  ap- 
peared a  rational  cause,  which  no  longer  exists.  Things  are 
settled  now,  but  insanity  is  not  at  all  diminished  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rather  increasing,  and  this  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  mentioned.  For  correcting 
this,  our  people  must  take  more  physical  and  less  mental  exer- 
cise than  is  required  in  other  climates. 

Amusements  are  necessary.  The  mind  must  be  relaxed  and 
the  bodily  powers  increased,  by  a  regular  system  of  exercising. 
Dancing  and  Calislhenics  should  be  taught  both  boys  and 
girls,  as  regularly  in  our  schools  as  the  elementary  branches 
of  education,  and  Gymnics  should  constitute  a  part  of  the 
daily  avocation  of  every  one,  whose  business  or  profession  re- 
quires more  mental  than  physical  exercise.  The  climate  of 
San  Francisco  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  Dancing.  It  is  never 
so  warm  as  to  make  it  uncomfortable,  and  never  so  cold  as  to 
render  a  person  who  is  careful,  liable  to  be  chilled  on  leaving 
the  room.  There  is  one  correction  that  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  present  system  of  Dancing  here.  The  dances,  both  in  public 
and  private,  are,  for  the  most  part,  continued  too  long. 

All  the  benefits  of  the  amusement  and  exercise  obtained  from 
Dancing  are  destroyed,  when  the  dance  is  continued  over  half  the 
night.  In  fact,  an  injury  is  inflicted  upon  any  and  every  one 
who  dances  more  than  three  or  four  hours  in  one  evening. 
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It  is  true,  it  may  not  be  immediately  manifest,  but,  if  continued, 
it  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  a  decidedly  injurious  influence. 

Parents  should  see  to  it,  then,  that  their  children  do  not 
continue  at  a  dance  longer  than  till  twelve  at  night. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  crowd  so  much  into  one  night.  There 
are  six  nights,  in  each  week  of  the  year,  which  may  be  selected, 
with  a  temperature  well  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  Dancing? 
and  where  families  have  this  amusement  very  frequently,  for 
the  benefit  of  health,  two  hours  is  all  that  should  be  allowed. 

But,  we  repeat,  that  more  physical  exercise  and  mental  relax- 
ation are  required  than  in  most  other  climates,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  determine  the  best  means  of  obtaining  these  ends. 


Editorial  Change.— Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Prof.  J.  Blake  has  assumed 
the  editorial  supervision  of  the  above  journal.  The  medical 
profession  of  this  Coast  ought  to  sustain,  at  least,  two  medical 
periodicals.  Our  sluggish  pen  does  not  permit  us  to  attempt 
bringing  forth  one  but  once  in  three  months,  while  we  require 
here  a  medical  periodical,  at  least,  once  a  month.  We  have 
long  wished  for  a  co-laborer — amedicaljournalistonthis  Coast 
whose  character,  as  a  gentleman  of  honor,  would  justify  us  in  ex- 
tending to  him  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  wishing  him  god- 
speed— and  such  a  confrere  we  have  in  Prof.  Blake,  and  our 
humble  efforts  shall  be  exerted  to  advance  the  Journal,  so  long 
as  it  remains  under  the  present  editorial  management. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  tone,  now,  towards 
this  journal,  whatever  its  antecedents  may  have  been.  Simple 
justice,  tempered  with  a  slight  degree  of  liberality,  would  re- 
quire as  much  of  us.  Besides,  though  personally  almost  a  stran- 
ger to  Prof.  B.,  his  reputation  in  the  medical  world  has  been 
well  known  to  us  for  many  years.  He  was  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  St.  Louis, 
where  we  subsequently  graduated. 
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Clinical  Instruction  in  San  Francisco. 

The  students  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific  will,  in  future,  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
clinical  instruction  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  City  and 
County  Hospital,  constantly  filled  with  interesting  cases, 
composing  nearly  every  form  of  dis,ease  to  which  our  Coast 
is  subject,  is  now  open  to  them.  The  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal, under  the  supervision  of  the  ever  zealous  and  self- 
sacrificing  Sisters  of  Charity,  which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  prosperous  institutions  for  the  sick, 
will,  as  we  are  assured  by  one  of  the  attending  physicians, 
admit  the  class,  during  the  last  half  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, and,  after  that  time,  continuously  during  future  ses- 
sions. These,  associated  with  the  surgical  clinics  of  the  Pa- 
cific Clinical  Infirmary,  constitute  an  amount  of  bedside  in- 
struction seldom  afforded  to  medical  students. 

No  new  medical  college  ever  had  more  flattering  prospects 
than  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 
The  spirit  of  its  Faculty,  so  little  understood  at  first,  is  now 
becoming  fully  known,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  sympathy 
and  confidence  have  taken  the  place  of  suspicions  and  enmi- 
ties, so  predominant  among  the  profession  at  the  origin  of 
the  school. 

In  a  few  years  a  summer  course  will  be  required,  and  the 
Faculty  will  want  no  better  material  for  conducting  it  than 
can  be  selected  from  among  the  talented  young  gentlemen  who 
are  graduating  under  its  auspices. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  opened  the  school  with  a  fixed 
determination  of  making  it  one  of  the  greatest  in  America, 
and  have  not  suffered  the  least  abatement  of  that  determina- 
tion to  occur,  but  are  resolved  that,  if  uncompromising  indus- 
try on  the  part  of  each,  and  perfect  unanimity  of  feeling  and 
concurrence  of  action  among  all,  will  secure  the  object,  it  shall 
be  obtained. 
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Hip- Joint  Disease,   commencing^  in    the  Cervix  Femoris.— Diffuse 

Suppuration. 

We  have,  for  some  time,  been,  in  the  habit  of  making  free 
incisions,  dividing  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  tissue,  and 
thereby  relieving  tension  and  pressure  of  the  articulating  faces 
of  the  femur  and  acetabulum,  in  the  early  stages  of  hip-joint 
disease.  An  incision,  for  instance,  of  from  four  to  six  inches 
long,  dividing  considerable  portions  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
muscle.  The  wound  is  a  simple  incised  one,  involving  no  im- 
portant tissue,  and  one  not  accustomed  to  it  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  little  inconvenience  it  occasions. 

In  a  recent  case,  where  there  was  an  apparent  lengthening 
of  two  inches  in  the  limb  of  the  diseased  side,  and  all  the  other 
symptoms  indicating  the  first  stage  of  Morbus  Coxarius,  we 
made  the  usual  incision,  but  having  removed  the  attachments 
of  the  gluteus  maximus  from  the  trochanter  major,  we  found 
the  bone  greatly  softened  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tro- 
chanter, and  in  a  carious  condition.  We,  therefore,  opened 
the  capsular  ligament,  found  a  drachm  or  two  of  purulent  mat- 
ter within  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  cervix  in  carious  condition, 
and  so  soft  that  it  was  as  easily  penetrated  as  muscular  tissue. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  was  the  fact,  that  the  articu- 
lating f^ce  of  the  head  was  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the 
ligamentum  teres  was  sound  and  retained  its  normal  attach- 
ments, while  the  whole  of  the  neck  and  the  external  portions 
of  the  head  were  in  a  state  of  diffuse  suppuration. 

This  and  many  other  cases,  in  which  we  have  operated  dur- 
ing the  first  stage  of  this  disease,  convince  us  that  the  appar- 
ent lengthening  is  owing  to  a  destruction  of  the  symmetrical 
contour  of  the  hip  bones,  and  not  to  any  displacement  of  the 
articulating  surfaces  of  the  ilio-femoral  articulation. 


Practitioners  Adopting  Specialities. 

In  France  the  profession  encourage  the  adoption  of  Specialities 
among  its  members,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  different.  Nearly 
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all  practitioners  pursue  all  the  departments,  and  there  is  a  clause 
in  the  code  of  ethics,  which  many  medical  men  have  con- 
strued into  a  positive  condemnation  of  the  practicing  of  Special- 
ities. We  do  not  think  the  framers  of  the  code  had  any  such  inten- 
tion, or  if  they  had,  we  think  they  were  entirely  wrong.  We  might, 
in  justice,  as  well  try  to  compel  a  medical  man  to  devote  precisely 
as  much  time  and  attention  to  each  branch  of  the  profession,  regard- 
less of  his  taste  and  inclinations,  as  to  compel  him  not  to  practice 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others. 

Nothing  could  be  more  destructive  to  the  progress  of  practical 
medicine  and  surgery  than  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of 
medical  men  cultivating  and  practicing  the  departments  of  the 
profession  for  which  nature  has  designed  them.  Some  individuals, 
of  the  finest  order  of  talent,  have  such  a  dislike  for  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  departments  of  medicine  as  would  render  them  inca- 
pable of  making  for  themselves  a  sphere  of  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  had  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
practical  minds  as  a  surgeon  that  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
remained  somewhat  deficient,  through  life,  in  regard  to  the 
principles  of  Materia  Medica.  He  learned  enough  of  that  branch 
to  answer  his  purpose  and  then  ceased  its  cultivation,  while  the 
science  of  Surgery  he  pursued  to  its  fullest  extent,  partly  owing 
to  an  instinctive  fondness  for  that  branch. 

Again,  we  often  see  men  of  ordinary  abilities  having  such  an 
exclusive  fondness  for  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  diseases,  that  they  not  only  become  eminent  in 
their  favorite  spheres,  but  occasionally  make  great  improvements 
and  discoveries.  They  delight  in  nothing  else,  think  of  nothing 
else  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  pursuit  in  life,  half  depends 
upon  one's  fondness  for  his  pursuit. 

We  have  numerous  examples  of  men  of  ordinary  minds  attain- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  eminence,  and  even  making*  great  im- 
provements and  discoveries,  and  thereby  materially  advancing 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  through  their  great  fondness  for  and  vigor- 
ous cultivation  of  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  class  of  diseases. 
Some  taking  up  the  eye,  others  the  breathing  apparatus,  and 
others  again  the  genito-urinary  organs,  &c.,  and  astonishing  the 
whole  medical  world  with  the  extent  of  their  investigations. 

We  will  not  pursue  the  subject  further,  but  will  merely  state, 
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that  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  members  of  the  profession  to  en- 
courage those  who  display  ability  and  an  exclusive  fondness  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  single  disease  or  class  of  diseases. 


Yellow  Fever. 

From  Dr.  Th.  Walser,  who,  for  many  years,  was  connected 
with  the  Marine  Hospital,  Quarantine  of  New  York  City,  but, 
for  the  last  few  years,  has  been  doing  duty  as  Deputy  Health 
Officer,  we  have  lately  received  a  communication,  in  which  he 
states  that,  from  reliable  sources,  it  has  been  learned  that, 
during  the  last  season,  not  a  single  case  of  Yellow  Fever  has 
occurred  in  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
The  exemption  of  the  Southern  Ports  from  this  epidemic,  Dr. 
Walser  regards  as  furnishing  the  best  evidence  of  the  vigi- 
lance and  efi&ciency  of  the  blockade  that  has  been  maintained 
in  them  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  inasmuch  as  Ha- 
vana, Cardenas,  and  all  the  principal  West  Indian  ports 
have  been  the  seat  of  fearful  ravao-es  of  the  disease,  during^  the 
past  season. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Walser  is  entitled  to  much  respect  on 
this  subject,  as  he  has  made  this  disease  a  special  study,  both 
as  respects  its  pathology  and  the  telluric  and  atmospheric  in- 
fluences that  favor  its  propagation.  L.   C.  L. 


A  Druggist  Meddling  with  Physicians'  Prescriptions. 
We  have  been  informed  that  a  druo'o;ist.  of  the  name  of  Bas- 
ford,  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Kearny  streets,  is  in  the  habit 
of  changing  the  directions  of  the  prescriptions  of  medical  men 
sent  to  his  establishment  to  be  filled,  and  that,  recently,  on  be- 
ing sharply  accused,  in  face  of  positive  evidence,  confessed  the 
fact,  but  attempted  to  palliate  the  matter,  by  stating  that  he, 
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too,  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  medicines  for  the  sick,  which 
only  makes  the  matter  worse. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  law  in  California  for  punishing 
persons,  unacquainted  with  medical  science,  for  prescribing 
medicine,  nor  a  druggist  for  modifying  the  directions  of  a 
doctor's  prescription,  but  every  physician,  as  well  as  every 
member  of  community,  should  know  of  such  dealers,  and  avoid 
their  establishments,  because  what  individual  is  willing  to 
have  the  prescription  of  a  learned  and  skillful  practitioner 
tampered  with  by  an  ambitious  young  druggist,  however  enter- 
prising he  may  be,  or  anxious  to  assume  the  airs  of  un  petit 
dodeur  ? 

We  shall  watch  this  matter,  and,  if  the  practice  is  continued, 
it  shall  be  dealt  with  much  more  severely  in  future.  We  do 
not  believe  there  is  another  apothecary  in  this  city  who  would 
dare  change  the  orders  accompanying  the  prescriptions  of  a 
medical  man,  though  there  are  among  them  some  graduated 
and  very  well  informed  doctors  of  medicine  in  the  business. 
When  others  receive  a  prescription  in  which  it  is  obvious  that 
the  writer  has  made  a  mistake,  they  send  to  him  at  once,  before 
putting  it  up,  which  is  the  course  proper  in  such  cases. 


Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

We  learn  that  this  time-honored  and  valuable  journal  is  to 
have  a  permanent  agent  in  this  city.  The  Reporter,  under  the 
present  editor-in-chief,  was  a  favorite  of  ours  while  edited  in 
New-Jersey,  when  the  facilities  of  obtaining  information  were 
comparatively  few — the  enterprise  of  the  editor  making  up  the 
deficiency.  Now  the  editorial  corps  is  surrounded  by  every 
means  of  making  a  medical  journal  useful  and  interesting,*  in 
matters  both  local  and  general. 

We  hope  the  medical  profession  of  this  Coast  will  respond 
liberally  to  the  call  of  an  agent.  Nothing  do  our  medical  men 
require  more  than  medical  journals,  in  which,  with  all  their 
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liberality  and  enterprise,  they  now  suffer  a  deficiency  to  exist. 
It  has  been  a  point  with  ns,  always,  to  further  the  efforts 
of  all  meritorious  medical  journalists  in  increasing  their  cir- 
culation on  this  Coast,  and  our  efforts  shall  not  be  wanting. 
It  appears  particularly  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  the  profes- 
sion here,  to  subscribe  largely  for  good  medical  journals. 
They  cost  the  subscriber  no  more  here  than  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  while  medical  books  cost  enormously  high. 


Prof.  W.  H.  Baxley. 
Dk.  W.  H.  Baxley,  the  former  distinguished  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  also  in  the  Wash- 
ington Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  on  a  visit  to  this  city, 
for  some  few  weeks.  Prof.  B.  has  become  a  great  favorite 
among  the  profession  here,  who  consider  that  his  fine  social  qual- 
ities, his  urbanity  of  manners  and  intelligence  almost  eclipse 
even  his  brilliant  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  and  regret  his  de- 
parture, but  hope  that,  like  nearly  all  other  persons  who  visit 
our  city  on  purpose  to  make  a  transient  stay,  he  will  become 
enraptured  with  the  intense  energy  and  spirit  of  our  people, 
and,  consequently,  never  rest  satisfied  until  finally  settled 
down  here,  as  the  place  of  his  permanent  home. 


"Bullet  Extractor." 
This  is  the  name  of  a  new  instrument,  invented  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Levis,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Reporter. 
It  is  said  to  be  as  simple  in  construction  as  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  as  cheap,  or  even  cheaper,  than  most  bullet-forceps.  We 
have  not  used  the  instrument,  but  those  who  have,  say  it  is 
more  easily  applied,  so  as  to  seize  hold  of  a  bullet,  than  any 
other  instrument  heretofore  used  for  the  purpose,  and  that, 
when  it  once  gets  hold,  it  never  lets  go.  It  is  manufactured 
by  Gemrig  &  Kolle,  Philadelphia. 
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Our  Isolated  Condition. 

How  very  differently  are  our  medical  men  situated,  in  regard 
to  intercourse  with  their  brothers  from  abroad,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  cities  of  Europe,  or  even  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Here  we  scarcely  ever  see  a  stranger  from 
foreign  countries.  In  London  or  Paris,  whatever  is  being 
done  in  the  profession  is  at  once  submitted  to  the  criticism  of 
medical  men  of  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Here  we  plod 
along,  doing  whatever  comes  in  our  way,  with  none  to  either 
praise  or  censure.  Our  stimulus  to  effort  here  depends,  almost 
entirely,  upon  whatever  natural  energies  we  may  possess.  We 
envy  those,  indeed,  who  are  situated  so  that  they  are  constant- 
ly spurred  to  exertion  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  imme- 
diate scrutiny  of  whatever  they  may  do,  whether  in  lecturing 
or  operating.  We,  personally,  are  not,  however,  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  privilege  of  meeting  non-professional^  faces.  Med- 
ical gentlemen,  from  different  parts  of  this  Coast,  having 
learned  our  wishes  in  this  respect,  generally  do  us  the  favor  of 
calling,  whenever  they  come  to  this  city.  But  for  anything 
more  than  this  we  have  little  to  hope,  except  from  the  genius, 
energy  and  talents  of  California's  great  Railroad  King,  Judge 
Dame,  who  has  proven  himself  almost  able  to  annihilate  time, 
in  building  a  railroad,  and  may  yet  give  us  one  to  the  Atlantic 
States,  which  would  place  us  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  But 
for  the  hope,  which  has  been  too  long  deferred,  of  that  road 
being  built,  we  should  never  have  been  here.  We  can  endure 
almost  anything  better  than  being  isolated  from  the  medical 
world. 
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Inducement  to  Subscribe. 
CoNSiDERiN^G  the  enterprise  and  talent  of  members  of  the 

profession  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  surprising,  as  well  as  mor- 
tifying, to  find  so  few  medical  journals  taken.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, owing  to  the  fact,  that  at  an  early  day  it  was  very  difficult 
to  obtain  periodicals  of  every  kind,  and  the  medical  profession 
learned  to  do  without  them.  So,  the  bad  system,  once  inaugu- 
rated, has  been  hard  to  change. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  a  complete  change  ought  to  be 
made,  and,  as  this  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Press 
was  established,  we  shall  never  let  the  matter  rest  until  it 
is  accomplished. 

The  necessity  of  effecting  this  must  be  apparent  to  all,  so  that 
argument  to  convince  any  one  of  the  fact  is  unnecessary.  We 
propose,  therefore,  contributing  directly  to  its  accomplishment. 

We  will  send  the  Press  to  any  person  for  $1.00  per  an- 
num, who  is,  or  shall  become,  a  subscriber  to  any  one  of  the 
following  exchanges ;  to  any  one  who  is  or  shall  become  a  sub- 
scriber to  two,  for  50  cents  per  annum  ;  and  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  are,  or  shall  become,  subscribers  to  three. 

The  dollars  and  cents  involved  in  this  may  make  it  appear 
a  small  matter  to  dwell  upon  in  California,  where  gold  is  plenty. 
But  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with  us,  that  the  luck  of 
practitioners  is  the  same  here  as  in  other  States,  viz  :  that, 
while  a  few  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  their  profession,  the 
majority  make  but  little  over  a  good  living.  The  doctor's  bill 
is  here,  the  same  as  in  other  States,  the  last  of  all  bills  to  be  paid. 

We  hope  that  the  small  contribution  we  make  towards  ex- 
tending the  circulation  of  medical  journals  will,  on  this  Coast, 
show,  at  least,  how  earnest  we  feel  in  carrvina:  out  what  we  have 
so  warmly  advocated  from  the  commencement  of  the  Press. 

We  here  give  the  address  in  full,  so  that  anyone  can  write, 
and  obtain  the  journals,  by  sending  post-office  stamps.  We 
hope,  in  another  year,  to  find  a  great  change  in  this  matter. 

Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     By  James  Blake,  M.  D. 
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34  pages  monthly,   at   $5.00  per  annum.     Address   Editor,  San 
Francisco.,  Cal. 

London  Lancet.  By  Thos.  Wakley,  Surgeon  ;  J.  H.  Bennet, 
M.  D.,  and  T.  Wakley,  Jr.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  Sub-Editors,  lb  pages 
monthly,  at  $5.00  pe^  annum.  Address  James  Herald,  24  Ann  st., 
New  York  City. 

Summary  of  Medical  Science.  By  Walter  S.  Wells,  M.  D. 
300  pages  semi-annually,  at  $2.00  per  annum.  Address  Chas. 
T.  Evans,  532  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  By  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D, 
336  pages  quarterly,  at  $5.00  per  annum.  Address  Blanchard  & 
Lea,  publishers,  Philadelphia. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy .  By  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Proctor.  95 
pages  bi-monthly,  at  $3.00  per  annum.  Address  Charles  Ellis, 
Market,  below  8th  st.,  Philadelphia. 

American  Medical  Monthly.  By  J.  H.  Douglass,  M.  D.  ;  E.  H. 
Parker,  M.  D.  and  L.  H.  Steiner,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Editors.  80 
pages  monthly,  at  $3.00  per  annum.  Publication  Office,  No.  12 
Clinton  Place,  New  York  City. 

American  Medical  Times. — A  weekly  series  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine.  24  pages  weekly,  at  $3.00  per  annum.  Ad- 
dress Bailliere  Brothers,  440  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Berkshire  Medical  Journal.  By  Wm.  H.  Thayer,  M.  D.,  and  R. 
Cresson  Stiles.  48  pages  monthly,  at  $2.00  per  annum.  Ad- 
dress Berkshire  Medical  Journal,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  By  F.  E.  Oliver,  M.  D., 
and  S.  L.  Abbot,  M.  D.  28  pages  weekly,  at  $3.00  per  annum. 
Address  David  Clapp,  No.  334  Washington  st.,  Boston. 

British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review.  200  pages  quar- 
terly, at  $3.00  per  annum.  Address  Sam'l  S.  &  Wm.  Wood,  389 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  Reporter.  By  Julius  F. 
Miner,  M.  D.  31  pages  monthly,  at  $1.00  per  annum.  Address 
Julius  F.  Miner,  M.  D.,  Buifalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer.  Bv  Edward  B.  Stevens,  M.  D., 
John  A.  Murphy  M.  D.  of  Cincinnati,  and  Gustav  C.  Weber  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  64  pages  monthly,  at  $3.00  per  annum.  Office 
in  Cincinnati,  130  Mond  St.     Address  Ed.  B.  Stevens,  M.  D. 

Cincinnati  Medical  and  Surgical  News.  By  A.  H.  Barker,  M. 
D.,  and  J.  A.  Thacker,  M.  D.  32  pages  monthly,  at  $1.00  per  annum. 
Address  A.  H.  Barker,  No.  316  West  Sixth  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chicago  Medical  Examiner.  By  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.  ;  Frank  W, 
Reilly,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Editor.  64  pages  monthly,  at  $2.00  per 
annum.     Address  Chicago  Medical  Examiner,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Chicago  Medical  Journal.  By  Daniel  Braixard,  M.  D.,  and  J. 
Adams  Allex,  M.  D.  64  pages  monthly,  $2.00  per  annum.  Ad- 
dress Editors,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gazette  des  Hopitaux.  Tri- weekly  paper,  at  40  francs  per  annum. 
Office  Xo.  13  Rue  Bonaparte,  Paris,  France. 

Journal  of  Materia  Medica.  By  Jos.  Bates,  M.  D.,  and  H.  A. 
TiLDEX.  40  pages  monthly,  at  50  cts.  per  annum.  Address  Til- 
den  &  Co.  Xew  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Medical  News  and  Library.  Blanch ard  &  Lea,  publishers,  Phil" 
adelphia.  15  pages  monthly,  at  $1.00  per  annum.  Gratuitous  to 
subscribers  of  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  By  S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D.,  and  R. 
J.  Levis,  M.  D.  ;  L.  C.  Butler,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Editor.  24  pages 
weekly,  at  $3.00  per  annum.  Office,  108  South  8th  street,  below 
Chestnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  A.  Medico- Chirurgical  Revieiu.  By  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D.  ;  T.  G. 
RicHARDSox,  M.  P.,  and  S.  W.  Gross,  M.  D.  193  pages,  bi-month- 
ly, at  $5.00  per  annum.  Address  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co.,  22  and 
24  North  4th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  By  M.  L.  Lixtox,  M.  D., 
and  W.  M.  McPheeters,  M.  D.  96  pages  bi-monthly,  at  $2.00  per 
annum.     Address  Geo.  Knapp  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  sincerely  regret  being  unable  to  include  in  the  above  list  the 
American  Medical  Gazette,  once  so  ably  edited  by  our  lamented 
friend.  Prof.  D.  M.  Reese.  The  Gazette  has,  probably,  been  discon- 
tinued, since  the  death  of  Professor  Reese,  as  we  do  not  re- 
ceive it  any  more.  If  it  is  still  published,  \^e  hope  the  present 
editors  will  send  it  to  us.  We  would  extend  its  circulation,  be- 
cause the  generous  impulses,  the  kind  heart,  and  the  sincere  and 
lasting  friendship,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  late  editor, 
are  fresh  in  our  memory,  where  they  shall  forever  remain.  If  we 
can  no  longer  add  to  the  happiness,  or  serve  the  interests  of  the 
lamented  dead,  may  we  not  still  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  do- 
ing so  to  some  of  his  friends  ? 
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^tvum  mi  ^0tlm, 


A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints.  By  Richard  Barwell, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  etc. 
Illustrated  by  engravings  on  wood.  Philadelphia  :  Blanchard 
&  Lea. 

We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  monographs  upon  all  the 
more  important  practical  subjects  of  our  profession,  and  would 
fain  encourage  the  sale  of  such  as  have  merit.  The  author,  in 
bringing  forth  this  work,  has  rather  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  mon. 
ograph,  and  produced  somewhat  of  an  elaborate  treatise,  and  has 
shown  himself  well  acquainted  with  nearly  all  that  pertains  to  his 
subject,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned.  But  it  is  strange  that  he 
barely  mentions  the  developements  of  this  country,  so  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  own  in  the  treatment  of  bones  and  joints.  The  author, 
however,  may  be,  like  many  European  writers,  not  much  disposed 
to  refer  to  matters  belonging  to  the  literature  of  a  country  not  so 
long  hallowed  by  age,  nor  illuminated  by  such  a  galaxy  of  great 
names.  However,  we  suppose  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  endure 
this,  with  as  good*  a  grace  as  do  the  younger  sons  of  noble  Euro- 
pean sires.  But  with  all  due  deference  to  the  privileges  which 
age  confers,  we  must  still  protest  against  the  injustice  often  done 
the  genius  of  our  American  surgeons,  by  the  European  system 
of  unceremoniously  appropriating,  without  acknowledging  the  au- 
thorship, whatever  is  new  and  valuable  originating  here.  Though 
we  do  not  complain  of  any  such  dealings  in  this  work,  the  thing 
has  occurred  in  many  instances. 

The  author  of  this  work  has,  for  many  years,  devoted  great  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  his  treatise,  and,  in  this  connection,  his 
name  has  already  become  familiar  to  readers  of  English  medical 
periodicals. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes, and  the  writer  clings  pertinaciously  to  the  time-honored 
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but  ridiculous  idea  that  atmosphere  admitted  to  them  is  a  source 
of  injury.  This  appears  the  more  surprising,  when  we  come  to 
notice  that  his  own  experience  has  been  amply  sufficient,  by  his 
own  acknowledgment,  to  have  produced  a  different  conviction. 
He  says,  "  A  joint  once  suppurated,  has  lost  that  sensitiveness  to 
contact  of  air  which  it  naturally  possesses."  This  conclusion  was, 
no  doul)t,  the  result  of  actual  observation.  Facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  cannot  always  be  disregarded,  even  by  those  most 
tied  down  to  preconceived  opinions.  The  writer  had  doubtless 
seen  cases  in  which  the  innocuousness  of  atmosphere  admitted 
into  the  joints  was  undeniable,  and  his  reverence  for  the  opinions 
of  the  great  and  wise  of  our  profession  for  ages,  led  him  to  invent 
an  ingenious  excuse  for  the  apparent  proof  against  their  truth. 
But  the  very  moment  he  loses  sight  of  actual  facts  and  the  remem- 
brance of  cases,  he  falls  into  the  old  doctrine,  even  when  it  ap- 
parently contradicts  his  previous  statements,  based  upon  expe- 
rience. Thus,  he  says,  in  directing  the  emptying  of  the  cavity  of 
the  hip-joint,  ''  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  that  no  air  be  per- 
mitted to  enter." 

This  popular  doctrine  of  the  profession,  that  atmosphere  ad- 
mitted into  joints  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  frightful  train  of 
symptoms  following  these  wounds,  is  advocated  in  that  specula- 
tive manner  with  which  the  subject  is  nearly  always  treated. 

'*  Acute  suppurative  synovitis,  whether  or  not  resulting  from 
a  wound,  requires  a  few  words.  It  is  certain  that  an  opening, 
freely  admitting  air  into  the  joint-cavity,  will  produce  suppura- 
tive synovitis  ;  but  the  same  disease  will  follow  an  injury  with- 
out wound,  and  even  idiopathic  synovitis  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  surgeons  must  have  seen  cases  of  wounds  into  joints 
which  were  not  followed  by  any  evil  symptom.  This  partly  de- 
pends upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  wound,  upon  its  rapid  closure, 
and  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  patient's  health  at  the  time. 
A  little  gaping  wound  into  the  joint,  allowed  to  remain  open,  will, 
generally,  cause  the  disease  ;  but  sometimes  a  little  wound  will 
produce  it,  however  well  treated,  while  often  a  larger  wound  will 
not  do  so — for,  sometimes,  the  health  is  in  sucJi  a  state,  that  a 
suppurative  inflammation  will  commence  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion— while,  at  other  times,  wounds  will  heal  and  injuries  be  re- 
covered from  with  marvelous  rapidity." 

Now  what  are   we  to  infer  from  this  quotation  ?    Some  asser- 
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tions  are  positive,  and  no  doubt  correct.  But  more  of  these  are 
to  the  effect  that  atmosphere,  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  joints, 
is  a  source  of  inflammation  or  danger.  The  writer  evidently 
believes  that  such  is  the  case,  but,  recording  candidly  the  results 
of  his  experience  and  reading-,  he  does  not  bring  any  evidence  to 
convince  the  unprejudiced  mind  that  such  is  the  case,  nor  even 
that  he  clearly  believes  it  himself.  When  he  says  that  suppura" 
tive  synovitis  depends,  as  the  result  of  a  wound,  ''partly  upon  its 
form  and  size,  upon  its  rapid  closure,  and  very  much  upon  the 
state  of  the  patient's  health  at  the  time,"  we  readily  endorse  most 
of  the  statements,  but  particularly  the  latter  remark,  because  the 
condition  of  the  patient's  health  is  apt  to  have  a  controlling  in" 
fluence  upon  the  results,  not  only  of  all  accidental  injuries,  but 
of  surgical  operations.  And,  of  course,  a  large  lacerated  or  gun- 
shot wound  would  give  rise  to  a  more  severe  class  of  symptoms 
than  a  small  wound  of  the  same  class.  But  that  neither  the  form, 
size  nor  character  of  the  wound  are  the  principal  controlling  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case,  we  believe  most  heartily.  Excepting  the 
state  of  the  patient's  system^  at  the  time,  and  other  influences  at 
once  obvious  to  all,  we  believe  the  violent  symptoms  which  often 
arise  from  wounds  opening  into  the  joints,  are  dependent  upon  the 
simple  fact  of  purulent  matter  burrowing  among  the  different  tis- 
sues, and  not  being  early  discharged,  causing  that  intense  suifer- 
ing  well  known  to  be  produced  by  its  pressure  upon,  or  confine- 
ment between  bone  and  ligament,  or  other  equally  dense  struc" 
tures.  The  pain  produced  by  the  confinement  of  a  drop  of  pus  be- 
tween the  periosteum  and  bone,  in  case  of  felon,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. 

The  author  mentions,  in  the  quotation,  that  small  wounds  often 
cause  the  suppurative  synovitis.  These  are  the  very  wounds 
which  often  do  cause  that  disease,  and  with  all  its  destructive  con- 
sequences. We  have  known  many  small  wounds  result  thus,  but 
have  never  seen  a  large  lacerated  wound,  opening  into  the  joints 
fully,  give  rise  to  anything  worse  than  that  of  having  a  wound 
tedious  in  healing  by  the  process  of  granulation.  Though,  of 
course,  these,  like  other  large  wounds,  must  often  cause  severe 
and  dangerous  symptoms. 

Suppose   we   discard   altogether   the  idea   that   an  ordinarily 
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healthy  atmosphere,  admitted  into  a  wounded  joint,  be  a  source 
of  irritation  or  inconvenience,  and  then  try  if  we  cannot  find  the 
cause  of  these  small  wounds  giving  rise  to  such  violent  symptoms. 
To  illustrate  our  views,  we  will  give  a  case  : 

Case. — Master  J.  L.,  set.  15,  was  wounded,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
by  the  corner  of  a  hatchet,  penetrating  the  knee-joint.  The  ex- 
ternal wound  healed  immediately,  by  first  intention,  so  that  no 
attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  the  lad  continued  his  work  as  usual, 
not  suspecting  in  the  least  that  mischief  was  brewing.  On  the 
20th,  the  joint  became  very  painful,  and  the  patient  stopped  work. 
On  the  21st,  he  remained  in  bed  all  day.  On  the  22d,  we  saw  the 
case,  and  found  fluctuation  all  over  the  joint,  and  immense  swell- 
ing, extending,  for  several  inches,  into  the  neighboring  tissues. 

The  joint  was  opened  freely,  by  an  incision,  ten  inches  long,  the 
centre  of  which  was  at  the  inner  side  of  the  patella.  About 
twenty  ounces  of  pus  were  at  once  discharged,  which  gave  imme- 
diate relief  to  the  pain,  which,  for  forty  hours,  had  been  almost 
unendurable.  All  pain  at  once  subsided,  and  on  the  following 
night,  by  the  use  of  an  anodyne,  the  patient  slept  comfortably, 
and  had  no  unpleasant  symptoms  afterwards.  The  wound  healed 
kindly  by  granulation,  and,  by  a  gently  forced  motion,  the  joint 
was  restored  to  perfect  mobility,  and  in  four  months  the  patient 
was  as  well  as  prior  to  the  injury. 

In  this  case,  had  a  dread  of  the  admission  of  atmosphere  into 
the  joint  prevented  the  necessary  operative  procedure  to  admit  of 
a  free  discharge  of  the  purulent  matter  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  joint,  and  in  the  precise  condition  to  begin  the  disorganizing 
process  so  common  in  these  cases,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  highest  grade  of  constitutional  irritation  would  have  been 
established,  and  most  probably  destruction  of  the  joint,  burrowing 
of  matter  in  the  tissues  of  the  thigh,  and  ultimately  loss  of  the 
limb,  if  not  the  life  of  the  patient. 

How  do  we  explain  the  violent  symptoms  occurring  in  this 
case  ?  Can  we  rationally  conclude  that  it  was  owing  to  the  ad- 
mission of  air  in  the  joint  through  the  small  wound  which  healed 
so  kindly  on  the  external  surface  by  first  intention,  and  caused  so 
little  inconvenience  for  ten  days  ?  No  !  If  some  indefinable  but 
ail-powerfully  destructive  agent  existed  in  the  atmosphere,  pro- 
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ducing  such  untoward  results,  should  we  not  think  we  had  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  supposing  that  violent  symptoms  would  arise, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  at  once  ?  But  no  !  these  symptoms  oc- 
cur after  many  days,  and  in  the  following  manner  : — The  external 
wound  heals  by  first  intention,  which  is  most  unfavorable  to  the 
cure.  The  capsular  ligament,  being  of  fibrous  tissue,  does  not 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  adhesive  process  very  quickly,  or 
perhaps  the  tension  of  the  ligament,  together  with  the  motions  to 
which  the  margins  of  the  wound  are  constantly  subject,  on  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  limb,  would  prevent  healing  in  it,  to  which 
the  amplitude  of  extensibility  of  the  integument  otherwise  forms  no 
impediment.  Then  what  is  the  result  ?  Nature  makes  an  attempt  to 
heal  the  part  by  granulation,  and,  of  course,  pus  is  formed.  About 
the  fourth  day  after  the  injury,  a  drop,  perhaps,  is  formed  :  this 
being  small  in  bulk,  it  gives  rise  to  little  inconvenience,  but  every 
day  increasing,  it  soon  fills  all  the  space  of  the  articular  cavity, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  confined  purulent  matter  causes  new  ul- 
ceration of  the  synovial  membranes,  whether  in  the  linings  of  the 
capsular  ligament,  or  of  bursge  mucosae,  which  line  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  passing  over  the  joints.  Whenever  we  find  a  mem- 
brane which  secretes  a  fluid  whose  function  is  to  lubricate  either 
a  joint  or  the  tendons  which  pass  over  it,  we  have  a  soft,  highly 
organized  tissue,  which,  like  mucous  membrane,  is  at  once  dis- 
posed to  ulceration,  when  greatly  irritated  or  inflamed.  And  as 
all  of  these  bursse  or  synovial  membranes  are  the  lining  of  fibrous 
coverings,  either  in  the  form  of  capsular  ligaments  or  the  sheaths 
of  tendons,  &c.,  not  at  all  disposed  to  the  ulcerative  form  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  follows  that  even  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  sheath  of 
tendons  or  a  capsular  ligament,  may  give  rise  to  ulceration  and 
the  formation  of  a  purulent  collection  long  before  the  fibrous  cov- 
ering will  yield  to  the  ulcerative  process  necessary  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  purulent  fluid  collecting.  And  the  consequence 
must  be,  that  the  more  purulent  matter  there  is,  the  more  rapidly 
will  it  be  generated  in  new  parts,  and  hence  it  need  not  surprise 
us  that,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  at  most,  after  the  process  com- 
mences, we  find  cases  in  which  the  matter  burrowing  in  the 
knee-joint,  and  not  discharged  by  a  free  incision,  will  travel 
up  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  even  to  the  hip.     These 
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cases,  however,  can  only  occur  when  not  submitted  to  treatment 
at  all,  or  when  the  surgeon  is  afraid  of  admitting  air  into  the  johit, 
and  thereby  fails  to  resort  to  the  only  rational  means  of  relieving 
the  engorgement  of  the  parts,  viz  :  a  free  incision,  admitting  of 
the  discharge,  not  only  of  all  purulent  matter  collected  in  and 
about  the  joint,  but  also  all  that  may  form,  so  that  no  painful  dis- 
tension of  unyielding  fibrous  tissue,  whether  in  the  form  of  tendi- 
nous sheath  or  a  capsular  ligament,  can  occur.  We  know  not  that 
we  are  able  to'  make  our  readers  fully  understand  us,  but  we  are 
sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  if  surgeons  will  follow  our  prac- 
tice, and  discard  the  idea  of  atmosphere  admitted  into  a  joint  be- 
ing a  source  of  danger,  they  will  become  satisfied  with  it. 

The  author  takes  comparatively  a  favorable  view  of  the  prac- 
tice of  exsecting  joints  instead  of  amputating  limbs,  though  we 
think  he  falls  far  short  of  doing  the  former  method  justice  in  his 
comparisons  of  the  two.     He  says  : 

"The  disadvantages ' urged  against  exsection  are,  1st,  Its 
greater  danger  than  amputation  ;  2d,  The  length  of  time  required 
for  cure  ;  3d,  The  improbability  of  the  limb  being  otherwise  than 
an  incumbrance  ;  4th,  The  difficulty  of  selecting  such  cases  as 
shall  be  not  only  saved  but  have  useful  limbs  ;  4th,  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  operation." 

In  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it  is  certainly  entirely  without 
foundation.  Of  the  immense  number  of  exsection s  made  in  this 
city,  a  fatal  result  is  the  rarest  occurrence  possible.  We  do  not 
regard  this  as,  by  any  means,  a  dangerous  operation,  as  a  rule- 
When  fatality  occurs,  it  forms  an  exception. 

The  second  objection  has  a  good  foundation.  It  usually  takes 
a  limb  longer  to  recover  after  an  exsection  than  an  amputation- 
As  to  the  improbability  of  the  limb  being  otherwise  than  an  incum- 
brance, we  must  say,  that  our  experience  leads  to  no  such  conclu- 
sions ;  for,  though  a  patient  may  recover  with  a  limb  which,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  motion,  may  be  no  better  than  an  artificial  one, 
still  we  think  the  instances  are  very  rare  where  the  former  would 
not  be  much  preferred  to  the  latter. 

The  fifth  and  last  objection,  viz  :  that  the  operation  (of  exsec- 
tion) is  a  difficult  one,  is  entirely  without  foundation,  when  the 
operation  is  performed  with  proper  instruments.     Let  the  surgeon 
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cut  down  upon  the  joint,  at  a  point  opposite  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  making  his  longitudinal  incisions  long,  and  transverse 
ones  short.  Cut  at  once  upon  the  bone.  Then  if,  instead  of  re- 
moving the  soft  parts  with  the  knife,  which  is  an  extremely  te- 
dious dissection,  the  surgeon  takes  a  large  sharp  chisel,  and  with 
its  edge  pressed  closely  to  the  bone,  removes  the  enveloping 
tissues,  to  any  desirable  extent,  without  the  least  risk  of  wound- 
ing the  adjacent  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  he  feels  as  though  the 
difficulties  had  vanished.  Even  in  operations  for  pseudarthrosis 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  femur,  where  the  femoral  artery  perforates 
the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  so  near  the  bone,  we  have 
frequently  removed  the  soft  parts,  and  exposed  the  end  of  the 
fractured  bone  completely,  by  disengaging  the  ends  so  entirely 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  could  be  brought  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  upper. 

The  class  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  who  have  followed  the  clinics  connected  with  the  school, 
would  probably  be  surprised  on  learning  that,  abroad,  this  is  con- 
sidered a  difficult  operation. 

The  author  does  not  fully  agree  with  the  above  objections  to 
exsection,  which  he  gives  as  the  standard  opinions  of  the  profes- 
sion.    He  says  : 

*'  It  is  questionable  whether  the  operation  of  excision,  under  its 
most  favorable  circumstances,  be  really  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  amputation,  also,  under  the  best  advantages.  It  is  a  doubt 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  statistical  records,  and  such  must 
be  given,  as  far  as  they  can  be  gathered." 

Reasoning,  apparently,  not  so  much  from  experience  as  a  priori, 
Mr.  Barwell  comes  to  a  very  just  conclusion  why  exsections 
should  not  be  more  dangerous  than  amputations,  as  shown  in  the 
following  quotation  : 

'*  The  large  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  limb  are  not  implicated  ; 
no  large  portion  of  the  body,  solid  or  fluid,  is  removed  ;  there  is 
very  insignificant  bleeding  ;  hence  the  shock  should  be  less  than 
after  amputation,  and,  therefore,  the  immediate  danger  is  less. 
The  amount  of  more  remote  danger  depends,  very  much,  upon  the 
after-treatment,  the  duration  of  the  confinement,  and  some  other 
circumstances,  but  it  is  probably  less  than  in  amputation.'' 

This  is  certainly  correct  reasoning,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  sep- 
aration of  tissues,  however  important,  to  a  very  great  extent,  sel- 
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dom  gives  rise  to  much  constitutional  disturbance,  but  it  is  very 
different  when  they  are  divided.  And  as  for  the  after-treatment, 
we  are  convinced  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  faihires  depend 
upon  that.  If,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  make  wounds,  after  ex- 
section,  heal  by  first  intention,  the  surgeon  were  to  fill  his  inci- 
sions with  lint,  and  place  a  roller  around  the  limb,  as  tightly  as 
could  be  conveniently  borne,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
parts  around  the  wound,  thus  preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
burrowing  of  purulent  matter  among  the  adjacent  parts,  and  of 
leaving  a  free  opening  for  the  egress  of  any  exfoliated  bone,  so 
often  occurring  after  these  operations,  and  which  gives  rise  to  so 
many  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  the  present  amount  of  fa- 
tality atteriding  this  operation  would  be  diminished  at  least  one- 
half. 

The  author's  views  in  regard  to  excision  of  joints  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  entertained  generally  by  surgeons  of  California. 
Thus,  in  laying  down  some  general  rules,  which  contra-indicate  the 
operation,  he  says  :  "  Abscesses,  extending  a  great  way  from  the 
original  seat  of  disease,  is  a  condition  unfavorable  to  the  excision 
of  a  joint."  In  California,  surgeons  consider  that  the  more 
the  diseased  condition  has  extended  from  its  original  seat,  the 
more  will  the  removal  of  the  offending  bone  be  required,  or,  at 
least,  the  more  will  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  be  demanded,  unless 
the  patient  be  in  a  condition  too  low  to  admit  of  an  operation. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  the  sinuses,  leading  from  the  diseased 
bone  to  a  great  distance  off,  become  lined  by  a  pyogenic  mem" 
brane,  which,  from  its  purulent  secretory  functions,  keeps  up  a 
constant  drain  from  the  system,  reducing  most  powerfully  the 
vital  energies,  and,  in  many  instances,  these  symptoms  will  not 
subside  until  the  parts  are  laid  open,  and  a  new  action  thus  created. 
In  fact,  so  perfectly  is  the  purulent  secretion  often  established, 
that  the  removal  of  the  diseased  bone,  which  was  the  original 
cause  of  it,  will  not  suffice  to  arrest  the  discharge  of  matter.  We 
do  not  regard  the  operation  of  exsecting  a  joint  as  a  very  severe 
one,  when  properly  performed.  A  patient  must  be  very  low,  in- 
deed, to  die  from  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system  after  its  perform- 
ance. But,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  transverse  incisions  must 
be  made  very  short,  so  that  no  great  amount  of  tissue  will  be  di- 
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vided.  The  longitudinal  incisions  may  be  made  very  long,  with 
little  inconvenience,  when  they  do  no  greater  violence  to  the  tis- 
sues than  separating  them.  But  it  is  very  different  when  it  comes 
to  their  division.  It  is,  measurably,  the  extensive  division  of  im- 
portant tissues,  in  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  that  makes  the 
operation  so  often  fatal.  Hence,  in  all  operations,  the  surgeon 
should  avoid  transverse  incisions,  as  far  as  possible,  while  it  mat- 
ters little,  how  free  the  longitudinal  incisions  are,  so  that  they  are 
made  to  separate  tissues  merely — a  fact  that  appears  to  have  es- 
caped the  especial  consideration  of  our  author.  And  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  an  observance  of  the  rule,  to  depend  almost  altogether 
upon  longitudinal  incisions,  and  never  to  divide  tissues  when  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it,  would  change  his  opinion  very  materially,  and 
make  him  much  more  favorable  to  exsections. 

The  following  quotation,  taken  from  "  Conditions  Unfavorable 
to  Excision  of  Joint,"  is  directly  opposed  to  the  results  of  our  ex- 
perience :  "  Softening  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  surface 
section,  particularly  if  combined  with  diffuse  suppuration."  Now 
this  is  one  of  the  very  conditions  which,  we  think,  demands  not 
only  an  excision  of  the  joint,  but  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  if  there 
exist  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  patient  otherwise  to  contra-indi- 
cate  a  surgical  operation.  And  even  if  doubts  should  arise  as  to 
the  propriety  of  an  operation  at  all,  we  should  risk  an  exsection  far 
before  an  amputation. 

By  way  of  illustrating  California  practice,  we  will  give  a  single 
case  : 

Master  J.  N.,  set.  14,  had  been  in  trouble  for'  four  years,  with 
swelling  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  femur,  and  upper  ends  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula. 

Operation. — An  incision  was  made,  seven  inches  long,  the  centre 
of  which  was  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  another  on  the  outer  side  of  the  knee-joint  ;  after 
which,  the  two  were  connected,  by  a  short  transverse  incision,  di- 
viding simply  the  integuments  and  ligamentum  patella,  but  open- 
ing fully  the  joint.  A  sharp  bone-chisel  was  then  taken,  and  with 
it  the  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments  divided.  With  the  same  in- 
strument the  periosteum  was  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  until  half  an  inch  of  its  shaft,  above  the  condyle,  was  ex- 
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posed,  when  the  bone  was  divided,  at  that  point,  with  the  saw. 
The  bone  being  found  extremely  soft,  possessing  not  the  least 
firmness,  excepting  a  little  of  the  cortical  portion,  diffuse  suppu- 
ration pervading  the  entire  internal  texture  of  the  bone.  The  pe- 
riosteum was  thus  separated  from  the  bone  by  the  same  instrument, 
for  an  inch  higher  up,  when  the  bone  was  divided  again.  Disease 
being  still  found,  two  more  pieces  were  taken  away,  making,  in 
all,  nearly  seven  inches,  where  the  bone  was  found  sufficiently 
healthy  to  allow  of  its  remaining.  The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  was 
then  examined,  and  being  found  greatly  enlarged  and  softened,  it 
was  denuded  of  its  soft  covering,  in  the  same  manner,  viz  :  get- 
ting the  edges  of  the  chisel  under  the  periosteum,  at  the  nearest 
point,  it  was  readily  separated  from  the  articular  extremity  of  the 
bone.  The  end  of  the  bone  was  then  removed,  as  low  as  its  point 
of  junction  with  the  fibula.  The  fibula  being  found  diseased,  as 
well  as  the  tibia,  lower  down,  an  inch  was  taken  from  each.  Dif- 
fuse suppuration  being  found,  still  lower  down,  in  both  bones, 
nearly  as  much  more  was  removed,  when  a  healthy  appearance  of 
bone  was  found,  and  the  exsection  concluded.  The  periosteum 
being  removed  from  the  bone,  without  injury  at  any  point,  a  rapid 
reproduction  of  bone  is  anticipated.  The  limb  is,  by  extension, 
retained  nearly  the  same  length  as  its  fellow,  and  there  is  a  flat- 
tering prospect  of  a  complete  cure,  with  almost  an  entire  repro- 
duction of  bone.  It  is  now  four  months  since  the  operation,  and 
the  solidity  of  the  parts,  together  with  the  entire  absence  of  unfa- 
vorable symptoms,  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  case 
will  terminate  successfully,  particularly  as  it  is  analagous  to 
many  others  already  published. 

We  have  given  this  case  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  irk- 
some in  our  review,  in  respect  for  the  writer  of  the  book,  wishing 
to  support  our  opinions,  opposed  to  his,  by  the  best  of  evidence- 
Living  in  a  region  of  country  where  few  foreign  medical  men 
are  visiting,  to  see  and  hear  for  themselves,  we  have  often  been 
compelled,  as  in  this  case,  to  illustrate  our  views  of  practice, 
when  opposed  to  others,  by  referring  to  our  own  practice,  or  other- 
wise let  our  opinions  go  abroad  unsupported  by  proper  evidence, 
which  our  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  medical  world  will  not 
permit.     In  the  above  case,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  a  longer  extent 
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of  l3one  was  removed  than  the  length  of  llie  external  inclsioil, 
which  was  very  easily  eftected  by  the  method  of  peeling  the  pe- 
riosteum from,  and  thereby  exposing,  the  bone,  as  mentioned. 

In  speaking  of  cartilages  in  the  joints,  after  mentioning 
the  different  modes  in  common  use  to  keep  the  cartilage  in  some 
place  where  it  may  be  harmless,  and  endeavor  to  retain  it  therej 
by  procuring  adhesion,  the  author  says  of  extraction  : 

''  Excision  is  the  radical  means  of  getting  rid  of  these  bodies^ 
It  has  been  done  by  cutting  directly  into  the  joint ;  knd  when  the 
incision  remains  ever  so  little  open,  suppuration  of  the  joint,  with 
the  whole  string  of  evil  consequences,  is  very  likely  to  come  on. 
Benjamin  Bell  first  proposed  making  the  incision  valvular,  i.>y 
drawing  up  the  skin  at  the  part  to  be  incised,  before  cutting  into 
it.  If,  when  the  operation  be  completed,  the  integument  be  al- 
lowed to  return,  the  wound  will  be  closed." 

The  writer  also  mentions  the  subcutaneous  method  of  operating, 
but  his  opinions  are  evidently  not  based  upon  his  own  experience 
so  much  as  the  views  of  others.  It  would  appear  that  he  «tt* 
dorsed  the  popular  doctrine  that  atmosphere  admitted  here  is  a 
source  of  evil  consequences,  and  therefore  opposed  to  direct  inci- 
sions into  the  joints  for  the  extraction  of  loose  cartilages.  Of 
course,  our  views,  as  already  expressed,  and  also  frequently  pub*- 
lished,  in  connection  with  <3ases  upon  the  subject,  differs  from  that 
entirely.  We  believe  that,  in  this  operation,  a  free  incision  should 
be  made,  directly  upon  the  cartilage,  and  sufficiently  free  to  admit 
of  its  extraction,  without  danger, of  lacerating  the  parts,  and  the 
wound  made  to  heal  from  the  bottom  by  granulation.  It  is  not  the 
admission  of  air,  nor  the  want  of  healing  of  the  Surface  by  first in- 
tention that  produces  the  train  of  evil  consequences  so  often  met 
with  in  these  cases.  But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  formation  of 
jjurulent  matter,  which  cannot  make  its  escape,  produces  suck 
-Severe  symptoms  as  often  arise.  It  is  well  known  that  purulent 
matter,  confined  between  the  harder  tissues,  will  j)roduee  the  se- 
verest possible  pain  and  constitutional  irritation,  ^which  will  con- 
tinue unabated  until  it  is  discharged.  So  important  xio^wre  regard 
^  free  communication  between  the  surface  and  the  wounds  ma^ 
in  the  interior  structures  of  the  joints,  that  we  not  only  make  a 
free  incision  down  upon  the  bone  cartilage  which  wfi  wish  t®  ^%^ 
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tract,  but  fill  the  wound  thus  made  with  lint,  in  order  to  prevent 
healing  by  first  intention. 

In  directing  the  puncture  of  distended  synovial  membranes,  the 
same  reluctance  exists  to  interfering  with  the  joints,  when  in  a 
state  of  suppuration,,  which  we  think  entirely  uncalled  for.  A 
supparating  joint-cavity  should  be  regarded  as  an  abscess,  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  aid  nature  to  cure,  by  discharging  the  contents^ 
and  this  is  much  more  imperatively  demanded  in  abscess  of  the 
joints  than  in  any  other  parts.  Perhaps  the  old  watch-word 
of  alarm,  the  admission  of  air,  has  something  to  do  with  this  re- 
luctance. He  says  :  ''^^>will,  Jiowever,  consider  whether  it  will 
not  be  advisable  to  let  otit  the  fluid.  It  has  been  shown  that,  at 
a  certain  period  of  tpeHii^eas.ej,  tlie  "capsule  gives  way,  and  the 
contents  are  poured  mto  the  surrounding  parts  ;  that  a  period  of 
ease  then  supervenesy  which  4s  generally  followed  by  abscess. 
— [External  abscess,  wsl  presume,  as  there  is  always  abscess  of 
the  joint  in  such  cases. — EecJ  -..Wejiave,  therefore,  this  warranty 
in  nature  for  such  a  procedure,  viz  :  that  if  we  do  not  empty 
the  abscess,  it  will  evacuate  itself,  and  by  drawing  out  the  pus, 
by  means  of  a  canula,  we  prevent  its  diffusion  among  the  muscles, 
and  may  even  check,  or  very  much  retard,  the  formation  of  exter- 
nal abscess." 

The  reason,  then,  why  a  joint  should  be  opened,  in  case  of  bur- 
rowing of  matter  in  and  about  it,  is,  simply,  that  it  is  liable  to 
open  itself.  The  time  will  soon  arrive,  when  surgeons,  disre- 
garding entirely  the  idea  that  atmospheie,  admitted  into  joints,  is 
dangerous,  will  reason  thus  about  the  early  opening  of  them,  in 
a  state  of  suppuration  : 

The  joints,  being  covered  by  capsular  ligaments,  which,  be- 
ing of  fibrous  structure,  do  not  yield  readily  to  the  ulcerative 
process,  so  that  the  pressure  of  matter  from  within  may  distend 
them  very  greatly,  before  making  an  opening  for  its  discharge. 
Now  what  is  going  on  within  at  such  time  ?  The  synovial  mem- 
brane, being  highly  organized,  yields  to  the  suppurative  process 
very  readily,  and  hence,  while  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  suffer- 
ing distension,  a  rapid  disorganization  is  going  on  within.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  to  trust  to  nature,  and  permit  the 
disorganizing  process  to  go  on,  or  are  we  to  discharge  the  puru- 
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lent  matter  as  soon  as  it  commences  forming  ?  Discharge  the 
matter,  by  evacuating  the  joint  fully,  in  all  cases,  No  exception 
to  this  rule.  In  what  way  could  the  ojDening  of  a  suppurating 
joint  become  a  dangerous  operation  ?  In  none  whatever,  unless 
the  patient  be  so  extremely  feeble  as  to  succumb,  through  nervous 
shock,  from  the  slightest,  surgical  operation.  The  important  tis- 
sues about  joints  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  open  the  joint  fully,  without  interfering  with  the  tissues  in  the 
slightest,  even  in  those  joints  deep-seated,  like  the  hip.  What, 
then,  are  We  to  fear  from  operating  ?  Nothing  but  simply  the 
effects  of  an  incised  or  punctured  wound,  in  unimportant  tissue. 

This,  we  predict,  will  be  the  teaching  of  surgical  writers  in  a 
few  years.  Not  only  this,  but  having  discarded  the  idea,  that  at- 
mosphere, admitted  into  the  tissues,  is  a  source  of  injury,  they 
will  find  a  quicker  method  of  curing  intro-pelvic  and  psoas  ab- 
scess. The  consideration  will  be,  simply,  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  tissues  involved  in  the  operative  procedure. 

In  thus  reviewing  and  criticising,  somewhat  unfavorably,  the 
work  of  Mr,  Barwell  throughout,  we  would  not  be  understood  to 
■state  that  the  book  is  without  merit.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
it  does  not  go  a  step  in  advance  of  the  present  condition  of  sur- 
gical literature,  upon  the  subject  it  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  practitioner,  since  it  contains  a  great  amount  of 
useful  information.  It  shows  that  the  author  has,  at  least,  studied 
his  subject  well,  so  far  as  European  literature  is  concerned,  evea 
if  he  has  not  learned  its  details  so  fully  by  practice. 

The  volume  before  us  is  brought  forth  in  good  style,  and  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  the  enterprising  publishers,  who,  undis- 
mayed by  the  perilous  condition  of  our  country,  go  ahead,  repro- 
ducing the  latest  European  works  as  fast  as  published.  From 
the  Publishers.     For  sale  by  A,  Roman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Pathology  and  Treatment    op    V'enereal   Diseases; 

INCLUDING    THE    RESULTS    OP     ReCENT    INVESTIGATIONS   UPON 

i:he  Subject.  By  Freeman  J.  Bumstead,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
on  Yenereal  Diseases  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
.geons,  New  York ;  Surgeon  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital ;  Assist- 
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ant  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Eye  Infirmary.  With  illus- 
trations on  wood.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1861. 
Keceived  from  the  Publishers,  through  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  from  whom  the  work  may  be  obtained. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  are  prepared  to  pronounce 
this  an  excellent  work,  and  one  which  will  answer  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  medical  student  or  practitioner  who  wishes  a 
full  and  complete  monographic  delineation  of  venereal  diseases* 
in  respect  to  their  causes,  nature  and  treatment. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  brief  history  of 
these  diseases,  in  which  the  antiquity  of  Gonorrhoea  over  Syphi- 
lis is  shf>wn.  Descriptions  of  a  disease  answering  to  the  for-* 
mer  are  extant  in  the  earliest  dawnings  of  medical  history^ 
Though  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  medicine  allu- 
sions ar#  made  to  ulcers,  possessed  of  characters  similar  to 
chancre,  still  there  are  extant  no  accurate  accounts  of  Syphilis 
of  an  earlier  date  than  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

The  true  nature  of  Syphilis  seems  to  have  been  more  accu* 
rately  understood  by  the  first  writers  upon  this  disease  than  by 
the  profession  at  a  more  recent  date,  for  the  former  appear  t6 
hav^  been  imbued  with  the  belief  that  there  are  two  distinct 
types  of  this  afi'ection ;  in  one  of  these  it  is  a  local,  in  the  other 
a  constitutional  disease.  This  idea  corresponds  exactly  with 
what  the  researches  of  the  19th  century  have  demonstrated  to 
}3e  true  in  regard  to  the  dual  nature  of  Syphilis.  Succeeding 
the  early  writers,  there  came  an  age  of  confusion  in  Yenereal, 
as  it  has  been  called,  of  which  an  admirable  history  has  been 
written  by  Bassereau,  "  which,"  the  author  says,  "  should  be 
read  by  every  one  who  would  understand  the  origin  of  those 
errors  from  which  the  medical  mind  has  commenced  but  re- 
cently to  free  itself,  and  which  yet  find  advocates  among  the^ 
profession."  The  writei*  gives  high  credit  to  Bassereau,  as  be- 
ing "  the  first  to  discover  the  evidence  aiforded  by  history  in 
favor  of  the  duality  of  chancrous  virus,"  and  quotes  extensive- 
ly from  his  work  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  complications  attending  Gonorrhoea  he  mentions 
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the  appearance  of  buboes  in  the  groin,  which  are  purely  sym- 
pathetic, and  means  of  diagnosticating  them  from  those  of  syph- 
ilitic origin  are  given.  Another  complication  is  the  formation 
of  abscesses  in  the  perineum,  and  which,  bursting,  may  give 
rise  to  urethral  fistula.  "  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  nervet^ 
running  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  is  still  another  compli- 
cation of  the  acute  stage  of  Gonorrhoea,  and  one  which  is  also 
met  with  in  connection  with  simple  chancres.  *  ^  This  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphaics  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  some- 
times gives  rise  to  chordee,  with  the  concavity  of  the  arc  look- 
ing upward.^' 

"  Cases  of  Gonorrhoea  have  been  reported,  in  which,  it  has 
been  said,  there  was  no  discharge  whatever — all  the  other 
symptoms  of  Gonorrhoea  being  present,  and  the  disease  follow^ 
ing  impure  coitus^  These  have  been  called  cases  of  dry  Gon- 
orrhoea.'^ 

In  speaking  of  the  <;auses  and  nature  of  Gonorrhoea,  he  says  i 

^'  Every  one  is  aware  that  urethral  Gonorrhoea  in  the  male 
often  proceeds  from  direct  contagion,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
intercourse  with  a  woman  affected  with  the  same  disease.  But 
there  is  another  mode  of  origin  admitted  by  nearly  every 
writer  as,  at  least,  of  occasional  occurrence,  but  with  regard  to 
the  frequency  of  which  some  difference  of  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed. I  refer  to  the  Gonorrhoea  originating  just  before, 
after,  or  during  the  menstrual  period,  or  with  a  woman  suffer- 
ing from  leucorrhoea,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  when  nothing 
whatever,  abnormal,  can  be  discovered  in  the  female  genital 
organs,  and  the  disease  in  the  male  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  irritant  character  of  the  vaginal  or  uterine  secretions. 

"  I  have  been  convinced,  by  a  somewhat  extended  observa- 
tioti,  that  Gonorrhoea,  originating  in  this  mode,  is  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Of  one  thing  I  am  absolutely  certain,  that 
Gonorrhoea  in  the  male  may  proceed  from  intercourse  with  a 
woman  with  whom  coitus  has,  for  months  or  even  years,  been 
practiced  with  safety,  and  this,  too,  without  any  change  in  the 
condition  of  her  genital  organs,  perceptible  upon  the  most  mi- 
nute examination  with  the  speculum.  I  am  constantly  meet- 
ing with  cases  in  which  one  or  more  men  have  cohabited  with 
a  woman,  both  before  and  after  the  time  when  she  occasioned 
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Gonorrhoea  in  another  person  ]  or,  less  frequently,  in  which 
the  same  man,  after  visiting  a  woman  for  a  long  period  with 
safety,  was  attacked  with  Gonorrhoea  without  any  disease  ap- 
pearing in  her,  and,  after  recovery,  resumes  his  intercourse 
with  her,  and  experiences  no  further  trouble.  The  frequency 
of  such  cases,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Gonorrhoea  is 
often  due  to  accidental  causes,  and  not  to  direct  contagion. 

"  In  many  of  the  instances  referred  to,  the  woman  is  suflPer- 
ing  from  a  frequent  combination  of  symptoms  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, viz :  general  debility,  engorgement  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
and  more  or  less  leucorrhoea ;  but  her  previous  history,  and 
the  impunity  with  which  her  favors  had  been  bestowed  for  a 
long  period,  preclude  the  idea  that  her  discharge  is  the  re- 
mains of  a  previous  attack  of  Gonorrhea,  to  which  it  owes  its 
contagious  property.  Moreover,  such  an  explanation  fails  to 
cover  other  instances  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  of  leu- 
corrhoea, and  the  genital  organs,  so  far  as  one  can  discover, 
are  in  a  state  of  perfect  health ;  although  intercourse,  about 
the  time  of  the  menstrual  period,  has  given  rise  to  Gonorrhoea 
in  the  male." 

Our  limits  will  prevent  us  from  extracting  more  largely 
from  this  interesting  chapter,  in  which  the  author  fully  sus- 
tains the  notion  of  Ricord,  that  Gonorrhoea  not  unfrequently 
originates  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  Gonorrhoea  the  author  employs  the 
Bo-called  abortive  or  substitutive  treatment :  instead  of  the 
strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  often  used  for 
this  purpose,  he  advises  a  weaker  one,  viz : 

R  Argenti  nitratis  crystalli  gr.  j — iss. 
Aqua2  destillatae  5vj. 

M. 

The  frequent  injections  of  such  a  weak  solution  he  thinks  pre- 
ferable to  the  less  frequent  use  of  a  stronger  solution. 

The  chapter  upon  Gonorrhoeal  Opthalmia  is  well  written, 
and  contains  many  valuable  hints  for  the  guidance  of  the  prac- 
titioner. 

The  latter  half  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  considT3ration  of 
Syphilis,  in  which  the  dual  nature  of  the  disease,  as  taught  by 
Bassereau,  the  pupil  of  Ricord,  is  treated  of  in  a  thorough  and 
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compreiiensive  maimer,  the  writer  quoting  fully  from  the  work 
of  Bassereau,  in  which  the  two-fold  character  of  the  disease  is 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  conclusion  of  Bassereau,  that  there 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  Syphilis,  is  summed  up,  and  founded 
upon  the  following  propositions,  which  the  author  translates 
from  his  work  : 

"  If  we  compare  persons  who  have  had  chancres,  followed  by 
constitutional  symptoms,  with  those  persons  who  inoculated 
them,  or  with  those  who,  in  turn,  have  been  inoculated  by 
them,  we  find  that  all,  without  exception,  have  had  constitu- 
tional Syphilis  ;  never,  in  any  case,  has  the  action  of  the 
chancres  been  merely  local. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  comparison  of  individuals  who 
have  had  chancres,  which  did  not  result  in  general  manifesta- 
tions with  the  individuals  who  infected  them,  or  with  those 
whom  they  have  infected,  we  find,  without  exception,  that  the 
latter,  equally  with  the  former,  have  had  chancres,  the  action 
of  which  was  limited  to  the  part  first  inoculated.  Thus,  a 
chancre  followed  by  constitutional  Syphilis,  never  gives  rise  to 
a  merely  local  chancre,  and  a  purely  local  chancre  cannot  pro- 
duce a  chancre  that  will  be  followed  by  the  general  manifesta- 
tions of  Syphilis.  The  uniformity  of  the  facts  that  have  come 
under  my  observation — none  but  apparent  exceptions  having 
been  met  with — fully  justifies  me  in  enunciating  the  following 
proposition  as  a  law  : 

'*  Whenever  a  'person  has  a  chancre^  and  afterwards  constitutional 
Syphilis,  the  generalization  of  the  Syphilitic  phenomena  is,  first  of 
all,  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  person  from  whom  the  contagion  came 
had  a  chancre,  which  was  necessarily  followed  by  constitutional 
symptoms  J  ^ 

Our  limits  prohibiting  further  quotations,  we  will  close  our 

review  of  this  book,  by  cheerfully  recommending  it  to  all  who 

wish  a  complete  work  on  this  subject.  L.  C.  L. 


Fiske  Fund  Prize  Essay. 

The  Morbid  Effects  of  the  Retention  in  the  Blood  op 
THE  Elements  of  the  Urinary  Secretion.  By  William 
Wallace  Morland,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety for  Medical  Improvement ;  one  of  the  Attending  Sur- 
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geons  at  tlie  Central  Office  of  tlie  Boston  Dispensary,  etc. 
Being  tlie  Dissertation  to  which  the  Fiske  Fund  Prize  was 
g^v^arded,  July  11,  1861.  Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  &  Lea. 
1861.  Received  from  the  Publishers.  The  work  may  be 
obtained  in  San  Francisco,  from  Messrs.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

In  this  monograph — a  volume  of  eighty-three  pages — the 
author  commences  by  enumerating  the  elements  of  UrinCj 
adopting  the  urinary  analysis  of  Thudicum  as  his  guide.  Next 
he  points  out  the  results  which  follow  the  retention  of  each  of 
these  elements  in  the  blood.  The  portion  of  the  book  detail- 
ing the  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  retention  of  Urea, 
is  highly  interesting.  On  this  point,  the  author  acknowledges 
to  have  been  aided  materially  by  Dr.  Braun,  of  Vienna,  whose 
late  theory  of  the  identity  of  convulsions,  ensuing  in  Eclamp- 
sia and  in  the  acute  form  of  Morbus  Brightii,  has  acquired  for 
him  much  notoriety,  inasmuch  as  it  has  gained  many  advocates^ 
as  well  as  met  with  warm  opposition.  Dr.  Braun  contends 
that  the  convulsions  of  Eclampsia  ^re  the  result  of  Ursemia, 
or  the  presence  of  Urea  in  the  blood. 

The  mode  in  which  retained  Urea  produces  its  deleterious 
effects  on  the  animal  economy,  the  author  does  not  attempt  to 
explain,  but  alludes  to  the  theory  of  Fredrichs,  who  claims 
that  the  ill  effects  of  Urea  in  the  blood  arise  from  its  conver- 
sion into  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Some  advocates  of  the  in- 
nocuousness  of  Urea,  per  se,  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  recom- 
mend its  use  as  a  diuretic. 

The  work  is  rather  a  compilation  and  the  production  of  aii 
extended  examination  of  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Uraemia, 
than  the  result  of  the  author's  personal  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  articles  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Urea  and 
Uric  Acid  embody  much  valuable  information  ;  in  fact,  we 
may  say,  the  quintessence  of  what  is  known  in  regard  to  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  retention  of  these  matters  in  the  blood. 

We  would  add,  that,  in  reference  to  the  organic  compounds 
of  Urine,  the  writer  of  this  essay  has  overlooked  that  of  sugar, 
which  is  contended  by  Professor  Bruecke,  of  Vienna,  to  be  a 
constant  element /)f  normal  Urine.    Some  regard  its  presence 
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there  as  a  pathological  condition  of  this  excretion  ;  this,  how- 
ever, we  regard  to  be  erroneous.  Some  two  years  ago,  in  the 
laboratory  connected  with  the  University  of  Gottingen,  under 
the  supervision  of  Professors  Boedeker  and  Woehler,  we  made 
a  careful  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  Urine,  both 
in  a  pathological  and  healthy  condition  ;  the  result  of  our  analy- 
sis, as  well  as  that  of  several  others  which  were  made  at  the 
same  time,  was,  that  sugar  is  an  invariable  component  of 
healthy  Urine.  In  the  analysis  alluded  to ,  in  order  to  show 
the  presence  of  the  sugar,  we  took  200  cubic  centimetres  of 
Urine,  and  to  this  added  800  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol ;  the 
Urine  had,  previously  to  being  mixed  with  alcohol,  a  portion 
of  acid  added  to  it — (any  acid  will  answer) — enough  to  render 
it  decidedly  acid.  The  addition  of  this  acid  precipitates  the 
uric  acid  of  the  Urine,  the  presence  of  which  prevents  the  pro- 
per reaction  of  the  tests  finally  used  to  show  the  sugar.  The 
uric  acid,  in  this  manner,  may  be  filtered  off,  when,  to  the  alco- 
holic urinary  solution,  caustic  potash  is  added,  whereupon 
the  sugar  is  precipitated,  in  union  with  the  potash.  This  pre- 
cipitate, the  so-called  "  kali-saccharat,"  or  "  potash  and  su- 
gar'' of  Bruecke,  is  filtered  off,  and,  after  being  well  washed 
with  water,  it  is  tested  with  Fehling's  alkaline  copper  test, 
also  with  Boettger's  nitrate  of  bismuth  ;  in  each  case,  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  metallic  oxide  of  the  test  solution  proves  the 
presence  of  sugar. 

With  this  digression,  we  will  close  our  review  of  this  book, 
by  adding  our  recommendation  to  others  which  have  already 
appeared  in  its  favor,  since  it  presents,  in  a  comprehensive 
form,  the  most  that  is  known  in  this  illy  understood,  though 
interesting,  department  of  medicine,  L.  C.  L. 


The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  By  Gun- 
ning S.  Bedford,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  and  Clinical  Obstet- 
rics in  the  University  of  New  York  ;  author  of  "  Clinical 
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Lectures  on  tbe  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children."  Illus- 
trated by  four  colored  lithographic  plates  and  ninety-nine 
wood  engrayings.  New  York  :  Samuel  S.  &  William  Wood^ 
389  Broadway.  1861.  Received  from  the  Publishers, 
through  Messrs.  Roman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Physicians 
on  this  Coast  can  procure  the  work  from  the  latter  firm. 

This  work,  written  in  an  agreeable,  familiar  style,  embodies, 
within  an  octayo  yolume  of  731  pages,  all  that  is  requisite  to 
giye  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Midwifery.  A  careful  examination  of  this  book  justifies  us  in 
recommending  it  as  an  excellent  text-book  in  this  all-important 
department  of  medicine — one  in  which  the  practitioner  will 
find  detailed,  in  a  lucid  manner,  those  rules  which  will  safely 
guide  him  through  the  numerous  emergencies  which  attend  the 
practice  ol  Obstetrics. 

The  style  in  which  it  is  written  we  conceive  to  be  the  pro- 
per one  to  be  followed  in  the  composition  of  a  book  on  Mid- 
wifery, and  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the  student  will  gain 
more  lasting  ideas  than  from  a  work  of  smaller  compass,  in  the 
writing  of  which,  attic  conciseness  has  been  observed. 

Among  the  excellencies  of  the  work  may  be  mentioned  the 
author's  constant  advocacy  of  conservative  Midwifery.  The 
evils  of  undue  interference,  which,  we  may  remark,  almost  al- 
ways characterizes  the  incipient  practice  of  the  young  obstet- 
rician, are  described  in  so  forcible  manner  as  must  have  a  sal- 
utary influence  on  the  future  professional  career  of  the  student 
who  adopts  this  work  as  his  text-book.  L.  C.  L. 


Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  Reporter. 
Edited  by  Julius  F.  Miner,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bufialo 
General  Hospital. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  medical  periodical,  published 
monthly,  at  Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  of  which  the  second  and  third  num- 
bers have  been  received  by  us,  for  which  the  Editor  will  please 
accept  our  acknowledgments.     Judging  of  the  journal  by  the 
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articles  contained  in  these  numbers,  it  will  compare  very  fa- 
vorably with  the  medical  periodicals  of  our  country. 

Duly  appreciating  the  responsibility  and  labor  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  editorial  charge  of  a  medical 
journal,  we  hope  that  prosperity  will  attend  the  efforts  of  th^ 
Editor  in  the  establishing  of  this  paper,  and  that  it  may  long 
continue  to  contribute  its  mite  to  the  elevation  and  perfection 
of  the  noble  science  of  Medicine, 


Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the  openimg  of  the  Course  on 
Physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  for  the  Session  of  1861-62.  By  L.  C.  Lane,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology.     San  Francisco. 

The  above-mentioned  Lecture,  published  by  the  class  of  stu- 
dents now  in  attendance  on  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  in 
the  institution  named,  has  been  furnished  us  for  review.  As 
the  columns  of  the  Press  are  now  almost  complete,  the  small 
amount  of  space  which  yet  remains  will  not  permit  us  to  give  it 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  hoping,  however,  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  our  journal,  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  detailed  review  of 
it.  We  will  only  add,  that  we  regard  it  as  fully  deserving  of 
the  compliments  which  it  received  from  those  who  were  pres- 
ent at  its  delivery,  as  an  ably  written  production ,  and  worthy 
of  a  more  extended  notice  than  is  compatible  with  our  present 
limits. 


Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  opening  op  the  Course  on 
Obstetrics,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific,  Nov.  4th,  1861.  By  R.  Beverly  Cole,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
San  Francisco. 

This  Lecture,  published  by  the  present  class  of  students  of 

the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  has 

reached  us  too  late  for  an  extended  notice ;  in  the  coming  num- 
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ber  of  our  journal  we  will  notice  it  more  in  detail,  and  present 
our  readers  with  some  extracts  from  it.  For  the  present,  we 
will  but  add,  that  it  is  an  eloquent  and  well-written  address,  and 
one  which  will  add  another  laurel  to  the  reputation  which  Pro- 
fessor Cole  is  acquiring,  as  an  able  and  popular  lecturer  on  Med- 
icine. L.  C.  L. 
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Mt^xf^U' 


A  New  Method  of  Treating  Dry  Labors. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Medical  Times. — Sir  :  I  am  in- 
duced to  offer  the  following"  consideration  to  the  profession,  on  ac- 
count of  the  success  attending  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  favora- 
ble opinion  of  some  of  the  leading  members  in  the  profession  of 
your  city,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject.  They 
have  very  kindly  urged  me  to  communicate  my  simple  and  practi- 
cal method  of  preparing  pregnant  females  for  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing of  the  foetus  in  utero,  in  the  highly  annoying  and  dangerous 
cases  of  dry  birth,  with  irritation,  great  sensibility  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  over  the  foetus,  io  shoulder  or  other  mal-present- 
ations. 

It  will  be  admitted,  by  those  who  have  had  a  full  share  of  expe- 
rience in  the  treatment  of  difficult  labofs,  that,  on  many  occasionsy 
we  have  to  encounter  the  greatest  difficulty  in  effecting  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus  to  the  required  distance  for  reaching 
the  feet,  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  turning.  Churchill, 
in  his  chapter  on  Podalic  Version,  corroborates  this  statement  : — 
"  On  the  other  hand,  its  disadvantages  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
From  the  distance  the  head  has  to  traverse,  and  the  difficulty  of  seizing 
the  feet,  and  of  turning  the  child  in  utero,  there  must  ever  be  a  fear- 
ful risk  of  injury  to  the  mother."  Upon  an  inspection  of  the  tabular 
views  given  by  Lee,  we  find  that  out  of  seventy-one  cases  of  shoul- 
der presentations,  in  which  turning  by  the  feet  was  resorted  to, 
seven  women  died  from  rupture,  and  three  from  inflammation  of 
the  uterus,"  "Laceration  sluS^ inflammation  of  the  uterus  are, 
therefore,  the  consequences  chiefly  to  be  dreaded."  The  reaching 
of  the  feet  is  usually  deemed  a  difficult  step  in  the  operation,  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  over  the  foetus,  while  the  irritability 
and  dryness  of  this  organ  impede  and  endanger  the  act  of  turning 
itself.  To  mitigate  the  perilous  consequences  of  the  just-named 
artificial  interference,  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan,  viz.  :  Pre- 
vious to  turning,  I  place  the  patient  on  her  back,  side,  or  on  her 
elbows  and  knees,  as  the  case  suggests,  the  better  to  enable  me  to 
introduce  into  the  os  tincse  two  or  three  fingers  to  reach  the  child ; 
with  these  I  endeavor  to  carry  between  the  head  and  shoulder  of 
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the  foetus,  if  it  is  a  shoulder-presentation  (or  near  any  other  conve- 
nient part,  according  to  the  mal-position)  a  large  elastic  catheter, 
whose  orifice  and  pointed  end  is  filled,  to  the  length  of  one  inch, 
with  clean  lard,  which  is  kept  at  a  low  temperature  ;  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  catheter  being  attached  to  an  elastic  tubing  connect- 
ed with  a  stop-cock,  and  an  elastic  Davidson,  or  other  forcing-pump. 
Before  connecting  the  catheter  with  the  pump,  I  fill  the  catheter 
with  sweet  oil,  at  blood  temperature,  and  lock  the  cock  to  keep  the 
air  out.  I  endeavor  now  to  introduce  the  catheter,  as  heretofore 
remarked,  as  high  up  as  practicable,  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ; 
better,  if  feasible,  between  the  ovum  and  the  inner  walls  of  the 
uterus,  but  always  opposite  to  the  attachment  of  the  placenta.  Having 
reached,  with  the  point  of  the  catheter,  the  required  height,  I  con- 
nect the  catheter  with  the  pump,  filled  with  oil  at  the  above-men- 
tioned temperature,  the  free  end  of  the  pump  being  immersed  in  a 
vessel  containing  oil,  kept  at  the  same  temperature.  Now,  I  in- 
ject, with  a  small  degree  of  force,  in  the  interval  of  pains,  from 
one  pint  to  a  quart  or  more  of  oil.  Between  the  injections,  I  di- 
rect the  patient  to  change  her  position  from  back  to  side,  or  elbow 
and  knees,  or  vice  versa,  even  to  sitting  or  walking.  On  one  oc- 
casion, where  I  could  not  procure  oil,  I  used  the  white  of  eggs. 
From  this  simple  operation,  1  have  noticed  the  most  pleasant  re- 
sults, namely  :  I  have  seen  patients  who  were,  for  twenty-four  and 
more  hours,  in  intense  suffering,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  calm- 
ing down,  with  contractions  of  the  uterus  less  annoying,  the  ute- 
rus becoming  more  pliable  to  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  for  the 
operation  of  turning.  Now  there  was  no  great  difficulty  expe- 
rienced, and  the  employment  of  force  was  not  required.  Nay,  I 
succeeded,  even  after  such  a  preparation,  in  changing  a  mid-posi- 
tion into  a  normal  position,  by  the  combined  method  of  internal 
and  external  manipulation,  withhut  introducing  the  hand  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Cases  of  some  interest,  in  connection  with  this  mode  of  prepar- 
ing for  turning,  I  shall  report  in  my  fasciculus  on  Operative  and 
Therapeutic  Midwifery.  The  patients  so  treated  had  less  symp- 
toms of  nervous  shock,  and  showed  far  less  the  consequences  of 
the  dreaded  operation,  consequently  the  recovery  was  more 
speedy.  Possibl}^,  a  more  extensive  trial,  by  other  surgeons,  of 
this  mode  of  preparing  the  patients  for  turning,  may  confirm  my 
experience  so  far  in  the  treatment  of  these  annoying  and  obsti- 
nate cases,  the  result  of  which  I  would  thankfully  receive  from 
any  gentleman  who  would  inform  me.  Yours,  etc., 

J.  Laxger,  M.  D.,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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Effect  of  Music  on  the  Sick. 
The  effect  of  music  upon  the  sick  has  been  scarcely  at  all  no- 
ticed. In  fact,  its  expensiveness,  as  it  is  now,  makes  any  gene- 
ral application  of  it  out  of  the  question.  I  will  only  remark 
here,  that  wind  instruments,  including  the  human  voice,  and 
stringed  instruments,  capable  of  continuous  sounds,  have  gene- 
rally a  beneficial  effect — while  a  piano-forte,  with  such  instru- 
ments as  have  no  continuity  of  sound,  have  just  the  reverse. 
The  finest  piano-forte  playing  will  damage  the  sick,  while  an 
air,  like  "  Home,  sweet  Home,"  or  "  Assisa  el  pie  d'  un  salice," 
on  the  most  ordinary  grinding  organ,  will  sensibly  soothe  them 
— and  this  quite  independent  of  association* — Florence  Night- 
ingale.— Jour,  of  Materia  Medica. 


Abortion  in  Cows,  occasioned  by  the  Ingestion  of  Ustilago  Madis. 

This  Ustilago  is  a  parasitic  mushroom,  which  occurs  on  maize, 
as  ergot  does  on  rye.  In  a  cow-house,  where  cows  were  fed  on 
Indian  corn  infested  with  this  parasite,  eleven  of  their  number 
aborted  in  eight  days.  After  their  food  was  changed,  none  of 
the  others  aborted.  The  better  to  be  convinced  of  the  poison- 
ous nature  of  these  mushrooms,  the  author,  after  having  dried 
and  pulverized  them,  administered  six  drachms  to  two  bitch- 
dogs  with  young,  which  soon  caused  them  to  abort. — Anal. 
Med.  vetr.  Beige,  and  Rep.  de  Ph. — Jour.  Materia  Medica. 


Blackberry  Wine. 

To  make  a  wine,  equal  in  value  to  Port,  take  ripe  blackber- 
ries, press  the  juice  from  them,  let  it  stand  36  hours  to  ferment 
(lightly  covered),  and  skim  off  whatever  rises  to  the  top;  then, 
to  every  gallon  of  the  juice,  add  1  quart  of  water  and  3  lbs.  of 
sugar,  (brown  will  do) ;  let  it  stand  in  an  open  vessel  lor  24 
hours ;  skim  and  strain  it,  then  barrel  it.  Let  it  stand  8  or  9 
months,  when  it  should  be  racked  off,  and  bottled,  and  corked 
close ;  age  improves  it. — The  Druggist. — Jour.  Materia  Medica. 


A  New  Caustic  for  Toothache. 
The  following  treatment  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Calvy,  of 
Toulon,  for  the  neuralgia,  proceeding  from  carious  teeth.     The 
carious  cavity  is  first  to  be  cleaned  out,  and  then  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton, steeped  in  a  solution  of  six  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia  in 
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an  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  is  to  be  applied  to  its  interior.  As  soon 
as  the  caustic  penetrates  into  the  carious  tooth,  the  pain  ceases, 
and  the  patient  is  cured.  After  the  application  of  the  caustic, 
the  cavity  should  be  filled  with  cotton,  steeped  in  the  sedative 
solution  of  opium,  and  afterwards  permanently  plugged. — Brit, 
Med.  Jour.^  from  Gaz.  des  Hdpitaux,  Jan,  10,  1861. — Jour, 
Materia  Medica. 


Spots  on  the  Sun. 
Tpiere  are  now  more  spots  on  the  sun  than  have  been  seen 

for  many  years ;  some  of  these  are  visible  through  a  smoked 
glass  to  the  naked  eye.  Several  stars — some  of  them  of  great 
brilliancy,  which,  from  their  ascertained  distance,  must  have 
been  as  large  as  our  sun — have  totally  disappeared  from  the 
sky ;  and  the  question  has  been  raised,  among  astronomers, 
whether  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  fading  away.  As  this 
would  be  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  plants  and 
animals* on  the  earth,  it  is  rather  an  interesting  question.  The 
sun's  light  and  heat  are  diminished^by  the  dark  spots,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  about  one  per  cent.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. — 
Jour,  of  Materia  Medica. 


Dr.  Gibbs's  Card. 

Note  to  Readers  and  Editors. — We  direct  the  attention 
of  the  readers  and  friends  of  the  Reporter  to  the  Note  below, 
as  one  of  the  methods  by  which  we  propose  to  add  to  its  inter- 
est, and  make  it  an  indispensable  requisite  to  every  practitioner 
of  Medicine. — Eds. 

The  undersigned,  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  Monthly  Summary  of  American  Medical 
Journalism.  This  labor,  we  have  reason  for  believing,  has 
been  favorably  received  by  the  profession.  For  personal  rea- 
sons, and  because  he  would  then  address  a  larger  audience 
than  before,  he  has  concluded  to  transfer  his  labors  to  the  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Reporter.  Editors  who  have  sent  their 
journals  to  the  undersigned,  are  respectfully  and  respectively 
requested  to  continue  to  do  so.  To  all  journals  complying  with 
such  request,  a  duplicate  of  the  Reporter  will  be  sent,  if  de- 
sired. O.  C.  GiBBS,  M.  D. 

Frewsburg,  N.  Y.  — Med.  and  Surg,  Roporter, 
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Ovariotomy. 

Paris,  November  25th,  1861. 

The  operation  of  Ovariotomy  is  generally  condemned  in 
France.  Nelaton,  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  Parisian  sur- 
geons, finding  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  said  operation, 
by  his  colleagues,  to  be  based  upon  rather  unsubstantial 
grounds,  determined  to  make  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
subject ;  and  in  answer  to  an  invitation  of  Mr.  Baker  Brown, 
of  London,  he  proceeded  to  that  city  last  week. 

Upon  his  return,  Mons.  Nelaton  made  the  following  report 
to  his  hearers,  in  the  succeeding  clinical  lesson,  which  report  I 
transcribe,  almost  literally,  from  the  notes  I  made  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  interesting  in  my  eyes,  not  only  as  a  lucid  practical 
argument  in  favor  of  the  operation  in  question,  but  also  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  actual  state  of  French  surgery.  And  let 
me  here  remark,  that  Mons.  Nelaton,  though  not  so  well  known 
abroad  as  some  other  Parisian  surgeons,  occupies  the  highest 
position  among  Parisian  cliniciens,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  really  know  the  clinics  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Kelaton. — Gentlemen  :  You  all  know  that  the  operation 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  ovarian  cyst  is  universally  condemned 
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in  France,  but  very  generally  practiced  abroad.  I  told  you, 
in  our  last  interview,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  visiting  Lon- 
don, on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Baker  Brown,  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  operation  of  Ovariotomy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  promised  to  bring  back  some  of  the  tumors.  I  now  have  to 
inform  you,  that  I  repaired  to  London  and  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion, and  am  now  able  to  present  you  the  cysts. 

[He  here  showed  two  large  multilocular  cysts,  both  with 
some  of  the  cyst  evacuated.  Also,  a  vessel  filled  with  the 
viscous  fluid  peculiar  to  the  cysts.] 

I  saw,  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Brown,  five  patients,  who  had  un- 
dergone the  operation.  The  modus  operandi  having  been  the 
same  in  each  case,  one  description  will  sufi&ce  for  all. 

There  is  no  previous  puncture  of  the  tumor,  the  surgeon 
contenting  himself  with  the  establishment  of  a  good  diagnosis 
of  a  multilocular  cyst.  About  three  weeks  before  the  opera- 
tion is  commenced,  the  preparatory  treatment  is  tonic,  consist- 
ing of  arnica,  ferruginous  drinks,  and  a  tonic  regimen. 

The  time  for  the  operation  having  arrived,  the  patient  is  put 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform ;  and  here  let  me  remark, 
that  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  diff"ers  widely  in  its  mode 
from  that  practiced  in  France. 

A  physician^is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  chloro- 
form ;  it  takes  place  in  another  apartment,  and  the  patient  is 
brought  into  the  operating  room  perfectly  insensible,  so  much 
so  that  she  feels  no  pain  during  the  operation,  and  remains  in- 
sensible some  time  afterwards,  awakening  gradually — in  a 
state,  in  fact,  which  would  here  be  considered  quite  alarming. 

The  patient  being  laid  upon  the  table  in  this  condition,  the 
operation  is  proceeded  with.  Two  practical  assistants  are  ne- 
cessary to  this  ;  they  apply  their  hands  over  the  abdomen  and 
fix  the  tumor.  The  surgeon  then  makes  an  incision  through 
the  abdominal  walls,  parallel  to  the  median  line,  and  but  a  trifle 
to  the  left  of  it.  This  incision  commences  immediately  below 
the  umbilicus,  and  proceeds  downwards. 

The  cyst  now  presents  itself,  easily  recognizable  from  its 
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greyish  white  color.  The  surgeon  grasps  the  tumor  at  the  su- 
perior portion  of  the  incision,  which  is  now  dilated  by  it,  and 
arms  himself  with  a  trocar.  This  is  not  like  the  ordinary  tro- 
car, and  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  else  but  the  canula,  used 
in  tracheotomy.  The  use  of  a  canula  of  this  size  is  evident,  as 
it  empties  the  cyst  rapidly,  and  thus  accelerates  the  operation. 
This  trocar  is  plunged  into  the  cyst,  which  it  evacuates,  that  is. 
that  compartment  into  which  it  enters. 

The  operator  now  introduces  his  hand  into  the  abdomen,  and 
explores  all  around  the  tumor,  to  ascertain  if  any  adhesions 
exist:  if  such  are  found,  they  are  destroyed,  if  possible,  by  the 
hand  ;  if  not,  with  the  scissors,  or  bistoury.  The  tumor  is  now 
drawn  out  of  the  abdomen,  until  the  pedicle  presents  itself.  To 
separate  this,  an  instrument  is  used,  which  I  can  describe  only 
by  comparison  with  a  large  pair  of  machinist's  compasses,  with 
curved  legs,  and  a  curved  plate  with  screw,  to  retain  the  legs 
at  the  required  distance.  The  pedicle  is  grasped  between  the 
joint  of  the  instrument  and  the  curved  retaining  plate,  com- 
pressed by  means  of  the  curved  legs  held  in  the  hand,  and 
when  the  requisite  pressure,  to  cut  off  the  circulation,  has  been 
attained,  the  instrument  is  fixed,  and  the  pedicle  cut  smooth 
with  the  instrument.  A  ligature  is  now  applied,  and  the  ab- 
dominal wound  closed  by  sutures,  leaving  the  lower  portion, 
towards  which  the  pedicle  has  been  drawn,  open.  The  opera- 
tion is  finished. 

As  I  before  remarked,  the  anaesthetic  state  is  carried  very 
far :  when  the  patient  awakes  from  this  lethargy,  she  experi- 
ences generally  great  pain  ;  this  is  solaced  by  a  means  not  at 
all  known  in  France,  that  is,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapors  of  the 
essence  of  Terebinthine.  If  the  pain  persists,  opium  is  admin- 
istered in  minute  doses. 

Great  precautions  are  taken  against  cold,  which  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  peculiarly  baneful  in  these  cases.  The  patient  is 
brought  into  the  operating  hall,  enveloped  in  a  flannel  gown, 
leaving  only  the  region  of  the  operation  uncovered,  and  after- 
wards flannel  coverings  are  heaped  upon  her. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  read  you  some  extracts  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Jules  Wooms,  a  very  important  essay  upon  Ovariotomy. 
I  extract  from  this  essay  the  expressions  used  by  Frenchmen  of 
science  on  the  subject  in  question  : 

Mons.  Crunveilhier  says :  ''  There  is  no  curative  treatment 
for  the  multilocular  cysts,  for  there  can  be  no  other  means  of 
cure  than  their  extirpation ;  and  although  this  extirpation  has 
been,  as  it  were,  inspired  by  the  isolation  of  the  cyst,  the  per- 
fect integrity  of  the  surrounding  organs,  by  the  facility  of  the 
operative  procedure ;  although  it  has  been  practiced  a  consider- 
able number  of  times  with  success,  especially  in  England  and 
America,  I  do  not  think  that  this  rash  operation  has  a  right  to 
be  introduced  into  France.  Success  does  not  always  justify 
rash  enterprises.'' 

M.  Huguier :  "  In  spite  of  the  statistics,  we  will  repel  it  (the 
extirpation)  in  an  absolute  manner.'' 

M.  Jobert :  ''  The  extirpation  is  a  dangerous  operation, 
which  should  rarely  find  an  application." 

Mons.  Malgaigne,  in  his  usual  witty  manner,  says :  "  The 
question  of  the  extirpation  of  ovarian  cysts  has  been  much  con- 
sidered in  America  and  in  France,  an  operation  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  too  radical,  and  of  a  nature  to  put  the  women  too 
absolutely  out  of  danger  of  a  relapse." 

M.  Yelpeau :  "  The  extirpation  of  the  diseased  ovaries  is  a 
frightful  operation,  which  should  be  proscribed,  even  if  the  an- 
nounced cures  were  real." 

M.  Moreau  :  "  As  for  me,  I  think  that  this  operation  should 
be  included  among  the  functions  of  the  public  executioner." 

M.  Cazeau  :  ''  But,  at  last,  is  there  nothing  better  to  be  done, 
in  these  unhappy  cases,  than  to  abandon  the  patients  to  a  cer- 
tain death  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  touch  this  question,  for  I  know 
that  my  answer  will  encounter  but  little  sympathy  in  this  cir- 
cle, and  that,  to  justify  it,  I  should  be  obliged  to  enter  into  too 
long  developments.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  wish  to  quit  this 
tribunal  without  speaking  against  the  sort  of  anathema  which 
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has  been  launched  by  many  against  the  extirpation  of  the  ova- 
ries. Before  proscribing,  it  is  necessary  to  examine,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  sufficient  examination. '^ 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  French  surgeons,  expressed  in  the 
Academy.  I  will  now  make  a  simple  statement  of  what  I  saw, 
leaving  the  inferences  to  yourselves. 

Here  are  the  notes  I  made  at  the  bedsides : 

Case  1.  Young  woman,  aet.  23.  Large  multilocular  cyst, 
diagnosed  12  years  before.  No  previous  puncture  practiced. 
Operated  on  the  3 1st  October.    1  see  her  21st  November.    An 

incision  of had  been  made ;  23  pints  of  fluid  evacuated 

by  the  puncture.  No  adhesions ;  operation  lasted,  therefore, 
but  8  minutes.  Now  21  days  after  the  operation ;  the  abdo- 
men is  flat,  supple,  free  from  pain.  (1  was  absolutely  aston- 
ished at  the  rudeness  with  which  the  abdomen  was  examined 
and  pressed,  in  a  case  where  I  expected  to  find  excessive  sensi- 
bility to  even  the  touch.)  This  patient  can  be  considered  per- 
fectly cured,  only  keeping  her  bed  from  prudence. 

Case  2.  Pretty  blonde  of  18.  No  previous  puncture.  Op- 
erated upon  24th  Oct.  26  pints  evacuated  by  puncture.  No 
accident.  Pain  moderate.  Now,  28  days  after  the  operation, 
patient  is  in  same  condition  as  case  No.  1.  She  eats,  drinks  - 
and  sleeps  well,  and  displays  much  surprise  at  my  astonish- 
ment. 

Case  3.  Mt.  48.  Tumor  diagnosed  6  years.  It  was  punc- 
tured last  February,  and  a  large  amount  of  fluid  evacuated. 
Operated  upon  either  24th  or  31st  of  October,  I  am  uncertain 
which,  my  notes  being  deficient  on  the  point.  Therefore  I  saw 
her  either  21  or  28  days  after  the  operation.  A  longer  inci- 
sion than  in  the  preceding  cases.  16  pints  evacuated  at  the 
time  of  operation.  There  were  numerous  adhesions,  which 
were  cut  after  ligature  was  applied.  The  after-accidents  were 
here  violent.  Yomiting,  dryness  of  tongue,  persistence  of  pain. 
Opium  was  administered. 

The  wound  is  now  perfectly  healed ;  a  very  slight  pain  is 
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evinced  upon  pressure.     There  is  also  a  slight  heat  of  skin. 
This  case  cannot  be  considered  as  yet  absolutely  cured. 

Case  4.  ^t.  27.  7th  day  after  the  operation.  Large  cyst 
diagnosed  18  months.  31  pints  evacuated  at  operation.  Cyst 
weighed  7  J  lbs.  after  extraction. 

There  is  now  little  pain  ;  patient  sleeps  well ;  the  wound  is 
completely  united,  excepting  the  lower  extremity,  where  the 
pedicle  presents  itself,  about  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  thumb. 
There  is  no  fever ;  complete  absence  of  pain  on  pressure.  I 
saw  the  patient  eat  roast  mutton,  and  drink  beer. 

Case  5.  We  now  come  to  the  case  I  saw  operated  upon. 
Patient  set.  18.  Cyst  diagnosed  only  5  or  6  months  since. 
Amenorrhoea  during  the  last  8  months.  At  time  ol  the  opera- 
tion, the  abdomen  presented  the  appearance  of  an  8  months 
pregnancy.  The  operation  did  not  differ  from  the  description 
before  given.  It  was,  however,  rendered  difficult  by  numerous 
adhesions,  which  were  destroyed  with  much  trouble — now  with 
the  hands,  and  now  with  the  scissors  or  bistoury.  This  demand- 
ed much  time  and  trouble,  but  was  at  length  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

A  small  artery  was  divided,  which  bled  very  briskly,  demand- 
ing the  application  of  a  ligature  ;  and  here  1 1am  forced  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  operation  was  characterized 
by  some  irregularity.  I  think  that  some  small  portion  of  the 
tissue  of  the  uterus  was  included  in  the  division  of  one  of  the 
adhesions,  and  that  the  bleeding  vessel  was  of  this  organ. 

A  short  time  after  the  operation  we  visited  the  patient,  whom 
I  expected  to  find  suffering  intensely,  and  presenting  grave 
symptoms.  I  found  her,  on  the  contrary,  calm,  with  no  pain, 
and  a  little  inclination  to  somnolency.  Saw  her  again  during 
the  night.  She  was  in  the  same  condition.  My  first  thought, 
in  the  morning,  was  to  visit  the  patient.  She  received  us  with 
a  smile  upon  the  lips.     You  may  imagine  my  astonishment. 

There  were  present  at  the  operation  many  celebrated  sur- 
geons of  London — (he  gave  the  names,  but  with  such  a  pro- 
nunciation as  to  render  them  unintelligible) — many  of  whom 
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had  performed  the  operation,  all  of  whom  approved  of  it. 
Therefore  you  see  that  it  is  not  the  hobby  of  an  individual,  but 
a  widely  spread  and  approved  practice. 

As  I  before  said,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  dictate  the  conclusions 
to  be  made,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  brief  summary  of  what 
I  have  related. 

I  have  seen  five  patients  who  have  sustained  the  operation, 
all  of  whom  are  yet  living.  Of  these,  three  are  certainly  cured, 
one  slightly  doubtful,  and  of  the  fifth  we  can,  of  course,  say 
nothing  as  yet. 

Mr.  Brown  has  performed  16  operations,  with  12  cures, 
which  gives  a  proportion  of  deaths  of  one  to  four.  If  the  last 
case  dies,  this  proportion  will  be  reduced,  of  course. 

This  operation  has  been  performed  very  often  in  England, 
one  person,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  having  operated  more 
than  90  times.  Mons.  Jules  Wooms,  in  the  treatise  referred 
to  before,  has  collected  the  reports  of  more  than  500  cases,  of 
which  more  than  one  half  are  successes. 

Why  is  this  operation  so  completely  reprobated  by  the  sur- 
geons of  our  country,  when  it  is  practiced  daily,  with  good  re- 
sults, by  our  confreres  across  the  channel  ?  Is  it  because  the 
successes  are  only  as  one  to  two  ?  This  reason  cannot  hold,  be- 
cause amputations  of  the  thigh,  etc. ,  etc.,  are  practiced  here 
every  day,  with  no  greater  proportion  of  successes. 

This  rant  of  reprobation,  which  surgeons  of  our  country  have 
bestowed  upon  the  operation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  ovarian 
cyst,  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon  the  following  reasons  : 

First,  the  incredulity  with  which  men  received  the  observa- 
tions upon  the  success  of  the  operation,  which  were  practiced 
abroad,  in  England  and  America.  They  said  that  the  successes 
alone  were  published. 

Afterwards,  reading  the  operations  followed  by  death,  it 
seemed  as  if,  in  many  cases,  death  was  attributable  to  the 
operation  alone.  Again,  in  some  cases,  it  was  even  impossible 
to  complete  the  operation. 
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Again,  some  attempts  had  been  made  in  France.  Ovarioto- 
my was  performed  five  or  six  times ;  all  the  patients  died. 
Thus  followed  a  general  cry  of  condemnation. 

Lastly :  The  patients  present  themselves  in  one  of  two  condi- 
tions— either  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  or  when  it 
has  attained  formidable  dimensions. 

In  the  first  case,  we  see  a  woman,  seemingly  in  good  health, 
even  active,  able  to  attend  to  her  affairs,  in  spite  of  her  large 
belJy.  The  future  presents  itself  to  her  in  gloomy  colors,  im- 
possible to  be  dissimulated.  In  such  conditions,  shall  such  an 
operation  be  performed  as  can  kill  the  patient  in  a  few  hours, 
when  the  danger  is  so  distant  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  cyst  has  long  existed,  the  abdo- 
men is  uncommonly  distended,  the  neighboring  organs  are  dis- 
placed and  compressed  by  the  tumor,  their  functions  troubled, 
the  whole  system  shocked.  What  then  happens  ?  The  sur- 
geon, in  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  incertitude 
of  the  operation,  decides  not  to  operate,  preferring  not  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  accidents  which  present 
themselves  to  his  mind.     Therefore,  in  both  cases,  he  abstains. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  motives  which  have  caused  the 
reprobation  of  Ovariotomy.  Are  they  sufficient?  I  do  not 
think  so.  For  the  rest,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  maximum  of  perfection  as  regards  the  operation. 
The  diagnosis  is  not  established  as  perfectly  as  it  might  be.  If 
the  complications  could  be  established  by  the  diagnosis,  it 
would  simplify  the  election  of  cases  for  operation. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Ovariotomy  should  be  practiced,  but  it 
remains  to  be  determined  under  what  conditions.  As  for  me, 
this  is  what  I  should  do  : 

1.  In  presence  of  multilocular  cyst,  at  its  debut,  before  it  has 
occasioned  grave  accidents,  I  should  abstain  from  the  opera- 
tion. Because  there  are  examples  of  the  tumor  remaining  sta- 
tionary for  years,  without  causing  even  distress. 

2.  I  should  also  abstain,  in  case  of  an  old  cyst,  which  has  un- 
dermined the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
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3.  I  think  the  opportune  moment  to  be,  when  the  cyst  com- 
mences to  swell  up  rapidly,  and  the  danger  of  serious  accident 
is  imminent.     Then,  and  then  only,  would  I  operate. 

I  would  invoke  surgeons  to  disengage  themselves  of  all  sen- 
timent in  this  question.  They  must  reason  with  strict  logic — 
examine,  observe  the  patient  attentively,  and  when  the  mo- 
ment arrives  when  the  danger  appears  imminent,  draw  a  se- 
rious parallel  between  the  dangers  of  the  disease  and  the  re- 
sources of  their  art. 

4f  -Jf  *  *  -Jfr  *  -Jf. 

I  would  only  observe  here,  that  Prof.  N^laton  states  that  Dr. 
Brown  has  performed  the  operation  16  times  with  12  successes. 
I  regret  not  having  at  hand  a  copy  of  Clay's  translation  of 
Kywisch,  and  that  when  the  work  referred  to  was  published, 
(1850),  Brown  had  operated  more  frequently  and  with  less 
success. 

I  shall  have  some  more  observations  on  the  subject  in  my 
next.  F.  H.  H.  " 


Operation  for  False  Cartilage  in  the  Knee-Joint  by  Free  Incision. 

BY  DR.    L.    M.   LYON,   ASSISTS  NT-SURGUON,   U.  8.  N. 

John  Fowler,  aged  forty-two,  a  working-man,  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life,  had  suffered  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
months,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  with  attacks  of  synovitis  in 
the  knee-joint,  occasioned  by  the  presence  in  the  joint  of  what 
was  discovered  to  be  a  movable  cartilage.  This  body,  however, 
chiefly  inconvenienced  the  patient  in  walking,  when  it  would 
frequently  slide  under  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and 
throw  him  violently  to  the  ground.  These  circumstances,  as 
well  as  the  constant  uneasiness  of  the  patient,  decided  him  to 
have  the  body  taken  out,  notwithstanding  that  the  dangers  and 
risks  of  the  operation  were  duly  represented  to  him.  The  oper- 
ation was  performed.  Dr.  J.  L.  Atkinson  assisting,  on  Sunday, 
November  10th.  The  patient  being  quite  tractable,  the  pre- 
caution of  Simpson,  viz.,  of  keeping  the  leg  extended  for  some 
2 
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days,  to  accustom  the  patient  to  the  posture,  was  neglected. 
I  decided  to  make  the  incision  on  the  external  side  of  the  joint 
instead  of  on  top,  inside  of  the  rectus  tendon,  as  advised  by 
Cooper,  believing  it  to  be  better  to  open  the  joint  in  that  lo- 
cality, which  would  allow  of  a  free  discharge  of  blood,  or  of 
pus,  in  case  suppuration  should  intervene.  The  cartilage  was 
found  to  be  about  the  size  and  roughness  of  a  walnut,  inclosed 
in  a  sac,  which  bled  moderately,  and  part  of  which  was  excised. 
It  was  easily  detached  by  means  of  a  tenaculum,  and  the  syno- 
via, mixed  with  blood,  was  allowed  to  flow  out;  the  wound 
*was  then  tightly  drawn  together,  and  cold  applications  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  constantly  on  the  limb.  Union  took  place 
by  the  first  intention,  and  at  this  time,  ten  days  from  the  date 
of  the  operation,  the  patient  is  walking  about  his  room. — Med. 
and  Surg.  Reporter. 

[The  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  innoxiousness  of  atmos- 
phere admitted  freely  into  joints,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent,  every  day,  since  it  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession. — Ed.] 


Topical  Medication  of  the  Air  Passages. 
I  SUBMIT  the  following  cases  of  Asthma,  on  account  of 
their  aggravated  character,  and  the  speedy,  efiectual  and 
permanent  relief  resulting  from  Topical  Medication.  Others 
have  been,  apparently,  more  successfully  treated,  but  whether 
the  disease  will  return,  time  alone  must  determine. 

April  11th,  1861.— Capt.  Joseph  Myrick,  office  621  Front 
street,  San  Francisco,  aged  fifty,  had  Asthma  for  18  or  20 
years.  For  the  last  four  years,  the  attacks  had  increased  in 
severity  and  frequency — were  usually  of  a  week's  duration, 
coming  on  at  night,  and  continuing,  in  their  worst  form,  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  four  hours,  subsiding  with  little  or  no 
expectoration.  This  was  of  semi-monthly  occurrence  ;  at  no 
time  was  he  wholly  free  ftom  symptoms  of  the  malady.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  ordinary  remedies,  he 
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was  disposed  to  test  the  efficacy  of  Topical  Medication,  although, 
like  most  asthmatics,  expressing  fears  that  the  application 
would  occasion  a  return  of  the  paroxysm.  Being  assured  that 
his  apprehensions  were  groundless,  the  fauces  and  epiglottis 
were  freely  touched  with  a  strong  argentine  solution  ;  this  was 
repeated  for  several  days  in  succession,  when  the  larynx  was 
readily  entered  with  a  sponge,  saturated  with  the  solution.  A 
moderate  lit  of  coughing  was  the  result.  This  treatment  was 
continued  up  to  May  14th,  the  larnyx  and  trachea  being  freely 
cauterized  ;  on  this  day,  he  stated,  the  attacks  at  night,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  treatment,  had  been  decidedly  less  severe 
— the  asthma  was  losing  its  dry  character,  and  free  expectoration 
followed  its  subsidence.  May  20th,  the  improvement  was  so 
great  that  he  walked,  rapidly,  the  distance  of  a  mile,  against  a 
strong  wind,  with  the  view  of  testing  it,  and  was  highly  gratified 
that  he  had  performed  the  feat  without  the  slightest  shortness 
of  breath.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  his  relief  has  been 
such  that  he  has  deemed  all  further  treatment  unnecessary. 

Aug.  28th,  1861 — Capt.  Smith  Cram,  residence  No.  815 
Bush  street,  San  Francisco,  aged  70,  had  Asthma  for  thirty 
years ;  for  the  past  four  years  the  attacks  had  become  more 
frequent,  obstinate  and  severe.  For  three  months  prior  to  my 
seeing  him,  what  little  sleep  he  enjoyed  was  obtained  in  a  half 
recumbent  posture,  being  wholly  unable  to  lie  down  ;  his  breath- 
ing was  laboured  and  wheezing ;  sibilant  and  sonorous  hales 
were  plainly  discernible  below  the  clavicles.  Made  application 
with  a  strong  solution  of  Nit.  Argent,  to  the  fauces  and  pharynx, 
as  only  slight  irritation  was  occasioned ;  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  minutes,  I  passed  a  sponge,  saturated  with  the  solution,  at 
once  into  the  larynx ; — much  less  coughing  and  annoyance  re- 
sulted than  is  usually  created  from  the  accidental  introduction  oi 
a  drop  of  water  into  the  same  cavity.  The  following  day  he 
called  at  my  office,  greatly  pleased  at  the  effect  that  had  been 
produced.  He  had  slept  comfortably  the  entire  night,  in  a  nat- 
ural position,  without  any  symptoms  of  Asthma.     This  treat- 
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ment  was  continued,  daily,  for  two  weeks — subsequently,  every 
other  day,  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Every  symptom  of  dis- 
ease disappeared  from  the  first  application.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  nearly  six  months,  he  has  had  but  three  attacks, 
each  one  occurring,  after  exposure  to  inclement  weather 
milder  than  formerly,  and  each  one  of  short  duration. 

Wm.  W.  Ward,  M.  D. 


Remarks  on  Whitlow    (Paronychia.) 

BY   A.    P.    HAT-VB,    M.    D.,     07   SA:?  FRAXCISCO. 

The  history  of  the  following  case  may  not  be  entirely  with- 
out interest  to  the  profession,  especially  as  it  presents  a-  fact 
worthy  of  investigation  and  future  research.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  1862.  I  opened  a  whitlow  of  the  thumb,  for  a  gentle- 
man of  this  city.  It  was  situated  at  the  bulbous  end  of  the  mem- 
ber, and  came  under  the  second  variety,  or  "paronychia  cellu- 
losa."  The  instrument  used  was  an  ordinary  thumb-lancet.  A 
small  quantity  of  matter  escaped,  and  the  wound  was  dressed 
with  a  flax-seed  poultice,  and  progressed  rapidly  to  a  favorable 
termination.  On  the  same  day,  after  working  in  my  garden,  I 
observed  two  small  blisters  on  my  hands — one  on  the  ring-finger 
of  the  right,  near  the  middle  joint ;  and  the  other,  at  the  base 
of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left.  Without  reflection.  I  opened 
that  on  the  ring-finger,  with  the  same  lancet  I  had  used  in  the 
morning,  which  had,  however,  been  cleansed,  but  not  very  care, 
fully,  after  being  used.  The  other  blister,  I j)inched  up  with  my 
finger  and  thumb-nail,  and  also  opened,  without  using  the  lan- 
cet. The  next  day,  there  was  considerable  pain  and  heat  in 
the  finger  on  which  I  had  used  the  lancet,  accompanied  with 
redness  around  the  joint.  The  blister  on  the  other  hand  had 
dried  up,  and  gave  no  pain.  For  the  two  or  three  days  follow- 
ing, the  pain,  heat  and  swelling  increased  rapidly,  so  that,  by 
the  fourth  day,  I  detected  fluctuation,  and  my  finger  was,  at  least, 
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double  its  natural  size.  There  was,  also,  well-marked  angeio- 
leucitis,  extending  up  to  the  elbow  and  axilla.  My  finger  was 
opened  the  same  day  by  Dr.  McMillan,  who  pronounced  it  a 
genuine  and  well-marked  case  of  paronychia.  It  continued 
painful,  and  affected  the  whole  arm  for  at  least  ten  days,  al" 
though  kept  constantly  poulticed,  and  had  that  peculiar  throb- 
bing pain  which  renders  this  disease  so  difficult  to  be  borne  with 
anything  like  philosophical  composure.  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  as  coming  under  the  third  variety,  or  "  paronychia  ten- 
dinosa"  of  Celius,  there  being  much  inflammation  of  the  tendi- 
nous sheath  as  well  as  of  the  palmar  aponeurosis.  It  was,  also, 
of  th^  erysipelatous  rather  than  phlegmenous  character.  After 
a  protracted  period  of  pain,  lasting  for  more  than  two  weeks, 
my  finger  is  now  quite  restored. 

The  question  arises.  Was  this  a  case  of  inoculation  ?  And,  if 
so,  is  the  fact  generally  known  that  Whitlow  is,  like  Syphilis  or 
Small  Pox,  inoculable?  '^  The  causes  of  Whitlow,"  says  Celius, 
''  are,  in  many  cases,  unknown.  Sometimes  a  general  cause,  as 
Gout  or  Rheumatism,  seems  to  give  rise  to  it ;  but,  in  most  cases, 
the  cause  is  local,  as  contagion,  sudden  warming  of  the  fingers, 
injury  from  fine  puncturing  instruments,  from  splinters,  &c."^ 
To  these  causes,  Garengeot  adds,  "  excrescences,  commonly 
known  as  hag-nail  f  and  he  observes  "  that  work-women, 
using  the  needle,  are  most  subject  to  Whitlow  ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  protect  themselves  by  immediately  sucking 
their  finger,  thus  imitating  the  suckers  of  wounds,  or  certain 
irregular  practitioners  ;  because,  by  this  proceeding,  they  ab- 
stract the  blood  which  escapes  from  the  little  vessels  opened 
by  the  sharp  instrument,  and  thus  prevent  any  deposit,  and, 
consequently,  also  abscess,"  (pp.  287-8.)  Hunter  takes  Whit- 
low as  an  example  "  of  the  ulcerative  process  having  no  power 
over  the  cuticle,  so  that,  when  the  matter  has  got  to  that  part 
it  stops,  and  cannot  make  its  way  through,  until  the  cuticle 
bursts  by  distention."  (p.  469).     ^' 

The  question  here  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the   case  in 

(*Yide  Celius,  vol.  I,  p.  219.) 
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point  was  a  consequence  of  a  direct  inoculation,  as  in  vaccination, 
or  syphilis,  or  merely  a  coincidence,  depending  upon  other  causes. 
The  two  preliminary  points  to  be  established  are,  first,  wheth- 
er the  original  disease  was  genuine  paronychia  ;  and,  secondly, 
whether,  if  so,  there  is  direct  proof  that  it  was  communicated 
by  inoculation.  That  the  original  case  was  one  of  genuine 
whitlow,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  having  seen  and 
opened  many  scores  of  them,  both  in  hospital  and  private  prac- 
tice. That  our  own  was  one,  I  have  still  less  doubt,  for  it  has 
left  a  lasting  and  vivid  impression  upon  our  memory,  which 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  If,  then,  when  we  introduce  a 
small  quantity  of  vaccine,  or  syphilitic  matter,  and  produce  a 
pustule,  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  "  here  is  a  disease,  pro' 
duced  by  inoculation,  which  is  identical  with  that  by  which  it 
was  produced,"  may  we  not,  upon  the  same  evidence,  say,  that 
the  scar  I  have  upon  my  finger  is  an  equal  evidence  of  a  dis- 
ease, produced  in  the  same  manner  ?  Has  the  fact  been  here- 
tofore overlooked,  or  has  it  never  been  susceptible  of  direct 
proof?  That  this  was  a  case  of  genuine  inoculation,  we  infer, 
then,  first,  from  the  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  the  cause  ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  fact,  that,  of  two  blisters,  one  should 
heal  kindly,  while  the  other  (where  the  infected  instrument 
was  used)  should  assume  and  pass  through  the  regular  charac 
teristics  of  the  original  disease.  We  confess  the  result  was 
novel  and  unexpected  to  ourselves,  and  a  similar  opinion  has 
been  expressed  by  several  medical  friends,  to  whom  the  facts 
above  were  known.  We  submit  the  case  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  investigate  the  matter  further.  If  there  is  anything  in 
it,  it  is  worth  knowing,  as  it  may  save  a  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance — if  there  is  not,  it  can  easily  be  proved.  For  our- 
selves,  until  we  have  further  proof,  we  shall  consider  Whitlow 
inoculable,  or,  at  any  rate,  prefer  experimenting,  in  future, 
upon  some  other  subject. 
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Considerations  in  reference  to  Healthy,  in  contra-distinction  to  Dis- 
eased Joints. 

FROM  A  PAPER  BY  JOHN  SWINBURNE,  M.  D.,  OP  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  avd  Surgical  Reporter^  Yol.  VII, 
p.  40,  will  be  found  an  article,  quoted  from  the  San  Francisco 
Medical  Press,  for  July,  in  which  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper  lays  down 
what  he  calls  new  surgical  principles,  and  enumerates  them, 
from  1  to  7.  In  the  main,  I  think  the  doctor  correct,  but  while 
all  this  may  be  true  of  a  diseased  joint,  I  would  make  the  per- 
tinent inquiry  : 

1st.  Were  you,  as  surgeon,  to  find  a  healthy  knee-joint, 
opened  for  two,  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  with  a  clean 
cutting  instrument,  would  you  allow  it  to  heal  by  granulation  ? 
or  would  you  rather  close  it,  by  metalic  sutures,  as  carefully  as 
possible,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion? 

2d.  Were  you  called  to  treat  a  punctured  wound  of  the 
same  joint,  would  you  close  it,  allow  it  to  suppurate,  or  would 
you  rather  convert  it  into  a  full  and  free  incision  ? 

3d.  In  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  false  cartilages  from 
the  joint,  should  your  incision  be  large  and  free,  and  allow  the 
same  to  heal  by  granulation  ?  or  should  you  strive  to  remove 
the  cartilage  by  subcutaneous  incision,  and  so  heal  the  wound 
by  the  first  intention  ? 

There  are  some  important  considerations  in  reference  to 
healthy,  in  contra-distinction  to  diseased  joints,  which  require 
further  consideration,  and  I  candidly  confess  (with  my  limited 
experience)  that  I  am  unable  to  give  a  solution  of  them.  I 
would,  therefore,  invite  the  profession  to  investigate,  carefully, 
this  important  and  intricate  matter. — Philad.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Reporter. 

[To  1st  Enquiry — We  would  answer,  that  the  parts  should 
be  brought  together,  with  the  view  of  effecting  healing  by  first 
intention  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  least  purulent  matter 
should  be  found  in  the  joint  afterwards,  we  would  re-open  it  at 
once,  and  then  make  the  wound  heal  by  granulation, 

To  '2id  Enquiry. — We  would  not  convert  the  small  punctured 
wound  into  a  free  incised  one,  immediately  upon  being  called 
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to  such  a  case,  if  of  recent  occurrence,  but  would  do  so  at 
once,  afterwards,  if  we  discovered  that  there  existed  a  single 
drop  of  purulent  matter  in  the  joint. 

To  Zd  Enquiry. — In  removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  knee- 
joint,  we  always  make  an  incision  sufficiently  free  to  remove 
the  substance  readily,  and  then,  generally,  favor  healing  of  the 
wound  by  first  intention,  by  bringing  the  parts  together,  but 
never  resort  to  the  subcutaneous  section.  We  have,  however, 
operated,  several  times,  by  direct  incision,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plying lint  in  the  wound  caused  it  to  heal  by  granulation,  and, 
in  every  case,  with  favorable  results  ;  but  were  led  to  quit  the 
plan,  in  consequence  of  concluding  that  it  kept  the  wounds 
somewhat  longer  in  healing. 

The  rule  we  have  fixed  upon,  after  modifying  our  practice 
somewhat  from  that  pursued  when  first  we  departed  from  the 
beater*,  track  by  disregarding  the  admission  of  atmosphere,  is 
to  favor  the  healing  of  fresh  wounds  of  healthy  joints  by  the 
adhesive  process,  but  wounds  of  suppurating  joints  we  make 
to  heal  by  granulation. 

Remarks. — In  the  treatment  of  all  wounds  about  the  knee- 
joint,  whether  accidental  or  made  by  the  knife,  we  apply  a 
roller  around  the  limb  as  tightly  as  the  patient  can  conve- 
niently bear,  commencing  at  the  toes  and  continuing  half  way 
up  the  thigh.  The  pressure  of  the  roller  has  a  great  influence 
in  interrupting  the  mischievous  process  of  suppuration  and  dis- 
i)rganization,  which  is  the  bane  of  these  cases.  A  single  drop 
of  purulent  matter  is  first  generated  from  some  portion  of  the 
injured  synovial  membrane,  which,  being  of  a  soft  and  vascu- 
lar structure,  is  disposed  to  suppurate  under  the  influence  of  a 
slight  inflammation  :  and  this  disposition  to  suppuration  in  a 
synovial  membrane,  together  with  the  extent  of  development  of 
this  structure,  in  and  around  the  joint,  accounts  for  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  purulent  matter  accumulates,  in  many  cases, 
after  the  slightest  wounds,  such  as  those  made  by  the  puncture 
of  a  penknife.     The  pressure  of  the  roller  interrupts,  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent,  the  flow  of  blood  to  this  as  well  as  all  other 
soft  structures  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint. 

Around  the  joint  are  numerous  bursas  mucosa,  in  which  the 
disorganizing  process  often  begins,  though  it  may  subsequently 
involve  the  entire  knee-joint.  This  is,  by  far,  more  frequently 
the  case  than  any  one  not  much  accustomed  to  making  inci- 
sions into  suppurating  cavities  about  the  knee  would  form  any 
idea  of.  We  have  repeatedly  made  incisions  into  what  we  sup- 
posed, prior  to  the  operation,  to  be  suppurating  joint  cavities, 
but  found  the  purulent  collection  altogether  external  to  the 
capsular  ligament.  In  these  cases,  the  same  excruciating  pain 
and  rapid  accumulation  of  pus  took  place  as  occurs  when  the  joint 
itself  is  previously  involved.  The  application  of  a  roller,  im- 
mediately upon  the  reception  of  an  injury  involving  the  extra 
capsular  tissues  alone,  would,  in  many  instances,  prevent  the 
formation  of  purulent  matter  at  all ;  but,  when  once  it  com- 
mences, nothing  but  opening  the  parts,  freely,  offers  any  pros- 
pect of  an  early  cure. — Ed.] 


[What  has  become  of  Acupressure,  the  popular  (and  very  po- 
tent !)  Haemostatic  of  two  years  since  ? 

What  do  medical  journalists  mean  by  letting  this  invention 
die  a  natural  death  ?  It  was  almost  universally  praised,  two 
years  since ;  nearly  every  journal  contained  laudatory  re- 
marks in  regard  to  it.  If  the  process  was  one-tenth  part  as 
valuable  as  represented  at  the  time,  it  would  still  be  practiced, 
instead  of  the  very  name  passing  back  into  oblivion,  as  it  ap- 
pears likely  to  do.  And  if  it  is  of  no  value  at  all,  this  fact 
should  be  kept  before  the  profession,  or,  at  least,  not  entirely 
forgotten,  in  order  to  impart  a  very  useful  lesson,  viz. :  to  make 
us  beware  of  running  wild  over  a  useless  discovery,  that  gains 
notoriety,  principally,  because  it  originates  at  a  high  medical 

source.     Had  Acupressure  originated  in  San  Francisco  instead 
3 
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of  Edinburg,  we  are  confident  it  would  have  been  ridiculed  all 
over  the  medical  world,  if  it  had  been  thought  deserving  even 
of  that  attention. 

The  medical  world  will.be  slow  in  believing  that  anything 
very  valuable  can  originate  in  San  Francisco,  because  it  is  re- 
mote from  the  centre  of  the  scientific  world.  San  Francisco 
will  be  found  sufiiciently  coy  when  it  comes  to  receiving,  as  law, 
the  mere  opinion  of  any  one  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
reside  at  the  fountain-head  of  medical  knowledge. 

To  show  how  Acupressure  was  received  here  and  abroad,  we 
will  quote  from  the  October  number  of  the  San  Francisco 
Medical  Press,  1860  :~Ed.] 

**  Acupressure  Abroad." 

"  Some  of  the  statements  found  in  recent  medical  periodicals 
regarding  Acupressure,  as  a  means  of  arresting  surgical  hemor- 
rhage, are  perfectly  ridiculous.  We  are  not  an  old  fogy  nor  a 
young  fogy,  but  are  disposed  to  adopt  all  that  is  new  in  the 
practice  of  our  profession,  providing  it  be,  to  our  mind,  rational, 
holding  most  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that  the  world  is  actively 
progressing,  and  medicine  and  surgery  not  behind  in  the  gen- 
eral progress.  But  there  is  something  so  perfectly  incompatible 
with  reason  and  common  sense  in  many  of  the  published  state- 
ments in  reference  to  Acupressure,  that  we  are  sometimes  per- 
fectly at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  mean. 

Thus,  we  have  practitioners  removing  the  needles,  and  all 
means  of  pressure  upon  the  artery,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  yet 
the  treatment  perfectly  successful.  What  could  the  pressure  of 
needles  upon  an  arter}^,  for  three  or  five  minutes,  do  towards 
arresting  hemorrhage,  which  could  not  be  done  ten  times  bet- 
ter, and  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  torsion.  ? 

The  following  from  the  Medical  JYews  and  Library,  of  May, 
1860,  appears  to  be  but  commonly  received  doctrine  upon  the 
subject,  at  the  present  day  : 

'  M.  Foucher,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  Necker,  re- 
moved a  tumour  from  a  woman,  two  days  ago.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  employ  Acupressure,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  artery,  no  vessel  of  any  consequence  was  wounded.  This 
method  was  perfectly  controlled  by  Simpson's  method  ;  the 
needle  employed,  which  was  substituted  for  a  ligature,  having 
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been  removed  towards  the  termination  of  the  dissection,  and 
before  the  wound  was  dressed.' 

Now,  it  is  very  plain  that  this  method,  as  practiced  in  this 
case,  cannot  accomplish  half  as  much  as  the  process  of  torsion  ; 
and  everybody  knows  that  the  ligature  has  never  been  super- 
seded by  torsion,  for  arresting  hemorrhage  in  the  large  arterial 
trunks. 

It  would  appear  that  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  this  new 
method  have  altogether  forgotten  what  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  bleeding  vessel  of  dangerous  magnitude. 

In  the  above  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  was  no  vessel 
at  all  requiring  the  ligature,  and  hence  Acupressure  answered 
very  well." 


Phlegmasia  Dolens. 

BY  A.   J.   BOWIE,   M.   D.,   OP   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

We  venture  the  assertion,  that  there  is  no  disease  in  the  wide 
range  of  a  physician's  or  surgeon's  practice,  which  assumes  such 
protean  forms,  invades  so  indiscriminately  structures  so  diverse, 
so  taxes  his  resources  as  well  as  foils  his  hopes  and  ejfforts  to 
control  or  direct  it,  as  the  subject  we  have  presented  at  the  head 
of  this  paper.  We  have  been  prompted  to  this  remark  by 
the  events  of  a  case  which  occurred  recently  in  practice,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  cannot  be  stated  in  the  strict  order  of  conse- 
cutiveness  in  which  they  occurred,  as  no  notes  were  made  at  the 
time,  for  the  reason  that  its  extreme  gravity  only  became  mani- 
fest after  several  days  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance. 

On  the  night  of ,  I  was  called  to  Mrs. , 

who  had  been  taken  in  labor  with  her  second  child,  and  who, 
within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  she  was  awakened  by  the  first 
pain,  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  girl,  weighing  about  eight 
pounds. 

The  nurse,  with  the  alacrity  and  officiousness  usually,  though, 
as  we  all  know,  very  improperly  exhibited,  had  divided  the  cord, 
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removed  the  after-birth,  and  bandaged  the  patient,  before  my 
arrival,  all  which,  as  I  learned  afterwards  had  been  accom- 
plished within  a  very  few  minutes  after  delivery,  so  that,  on  my 
arrival,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  congratulate  the  mother 
upon  her  easy  travail,  and  make  my  cong6. 

I  continued  to  visit  the  patient,  daily,  for  a  week,  during  which 
time  she  seemed  to  progress  very  well,  and  the  report  of  the 
nurse  being  quite  satisfactory  as  to  all  matters  affecting  the 
chances  of  a  quick  recovery,  I  suspended  my  visits. 

On  the  tenth  day,  as  I  was  informed,  the  patient  got  up,  and 
so  on  the  following  day  ;  but,  on  the  twelfth,  she  was  seized 
with  lameness  in  the  right  thigh,  extending  along  the  inner 
side,  until  it  reached  below  the  knee,  causing  great  pain  and 
swelling,  as  well  as  complete  immobility  of  the  limb. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  night  of  the  fifteenth, 
when  I  was  requested  to  call.  A  short  investigation  disclosed 
the  nature  of  the  trouble,  and  the  patient  was  directed  to  have 
a  full  anodyne  draught,  and  the  limb  to  be  rubbed  gently  with 
comphorated  soap  liniment,  and  afterwards  enveloped,  from  the 
foot  to  the  thigh,  in  cotton-wool,  and  covered  with  oil  silk.  I 
saw  her  the  next  morning,  early  ;  learned  that  she  had  passed  a 
wretched  night ;  was  still  in  great  pain  ;  the  limb  swelled  to 
twice  its  natural  size  ;  the  inguinal  glands  enlarged  ;  the  veins 
knotted  along  the  whole  course  of  the  limb,  and  the  pulse  130. 
Number  of  respirations  40  ;  countenance  very  anxious,  and 
tongue  loaded  with  a  creamy  fur.  Towards  the  afternoon  she 
was  seized  with  a  slight  rigor,  succeeded  by  a  severe  pleuro- 
dynia, which  prevented  her  from  drawing  a  full  breath  at  all  ; 
auscultation  revealed  a  slight  friction-sound  at  the  base  of  the 
right  lung,  together  with  a  fine  crepitus  a  little  above.  I  ap- 
plied a  single  cup,  and  abstracted  about  two  ounces  of  blood, 
which  relieved  her  somewhat,  and  directed  the  scarified  part  to 
be  smeared  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  and  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  morphine — two  grains  of  the  former  and 
J  of  the  latter,  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  when  awake. 
Towards  midnight  she  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  about  7  o'clock 
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nmch  refreshed.  The  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  however, 
increased  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  cup  was  again  applied, 
and  about  four  ounces  of  blood  taken,  followed  by  marked  re- 
lief. The  swelling  in  the  limb  continued,  though  the  pain  had 
abated,  and  she  was  directed  to  take  the  pill  every  six  hours, 
with  a  Dover's  powder,  10  grains,  at  night.  The  following 
morning,  her  breath  disclosed  the  characteristic  odor  from  Ihe 
mercurial  treatment,  and  the  pill  and  mercurial  dressing  were 
discontinued  ;  the  pain  had  left  the  side,  and  the  friction-mur- 
mur was  no  longer  audible.  The  tongue,  however,  continued 
loaded  with  the  heavy  white  fur  peculiar  to  such  cases,  but  the 
pulse  had  declined  to  104.  A  wash  of  muriatic  acid,  honey 
and  infusion  of  roses  was  ordered  for  the  mouth,  and  the  neu- 
tral acetate  of  ammonia,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, flavored  with  syrup  of  lemon,  directed  to  be  given  in  table- 
spoonful  doses,  every  two  hours  throughout  the  day.  At  night, 
Dover's  powder  10  grs.,  quinine  sulph.  2  grs. 

This  treatment  was  continued  for  a  few  days,  the  swelling 
in  the  right  limb  gradually  subsiding,  when  she  was  seized 
with  severe  pain  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  left  lung, 
accompanied  by  dyspnoea,  and  pain  and  swelling  in  the  left 
thigh  and  leg.  The  same  local  treatment  was  directed  for  the 
left  limb,  and  dry  cups  were  applied  over  the  seat  of  pain  in 
the  chest,  followed  by  relief.  The  pulse,  which  had  never  fallen 
below  104,  rose  to  146,  accompanied  by  colliquative  sweats, 
and  a  hard  tumor  made  its  appearance  on  the  right  side,  below 
the  mammary  gland,  and  so  continued,  for  some  days,  without 
exhibiting  any  softening  or  fluctuation.  A  fly  blister  was  ap- 
plied over  the  seat  of  pain  in  the  left  lung,  after  the  dry  cups 
were  removed,  which  drew  well,  and  was  kept  open  for  ten 
days,  discharging  freely. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  application  of  the  blister,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  chlorate  of  potass  was  substituted  for  the  liquor-am- 
monia acetate,  10  grs.  to  the  ounce,  alternated  every  two  hours 
with  the  aqua  chlorinata,  after  the  formula  of  Watson,  partly  with 
a  view  of  supplying  oxygen  through  the  stomach,  and  partly 
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with  reference  to  the  disinfecting  properties  of  chlorine  in  cel- 
lulitis venenosa,  resulting  from  poisoned  wounds,  received  in 
dissection. 

I  should  not  omit  to  record  that  the  diet  of  the  patient,  ex- 
cepting the  first  few  days,  was  nourishing  and  supporting,  by 
means  of  wine  and  brandy,  and  a  plentiful  allowance  of  beef-tea 
and  chicken  soup.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  the  tumor  in  the 
right  side  had  softened,  and,  upon  being  opened,  discharged 
about  four  ounces  of  healthy  pus  ;  the  coat  on  the  tongue,  which 
had  adhered  so  obstinately,  began  to  flake  off,  and  the  pulse 
came  down  to  94. 

The  wine  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  was  substituted 
for  the  quinine,  but  discontinued  in  two  days,  as  she  was  seized 
with  a  violent  colic  at  night,  which,  as  she  said,  nearly  carried 
her  off.  A  mixture  of  the  solid  extract  of  cinchona  and  syrup  of 
cinchona  was  substituted,  under  which  her  appetite  improved,  and 
her  strength  gradually  recruited.  Ten  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  her  confioement,  and  she  has^only  within  the  last 
few  days  been  able  to  sit  up  in  her  chair  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  make  daily  notes  of  this  interesting 
case,  as  well  as  of  the  varyiug  therapeutic  means  adopted  to 
meet  particular  conditions,  as  they  presented  themselves.  It 
will  be  remarked,  however,  that  I  steered  a  mean  course  be- 
tween two  schools  of  medicine,  so  far  as  the  early  thoracic  symp- 
toms were  concerned,  invoking,  on  the  one  hand,  the  acknow- 
ledged power  of  mercury  over  pseudo-plastic  inflammation,  and 
the  eliminative  properties  of  the  neutral  acetate  of  ammonia  in 
promoting  exudative  absorption  ;  on  the  other,  the  free  use  of 
anodynes  in  allaying  nervous  erethisium,  and  the  constant  min- 
istration to  the  flagging  powers  of  life,  through  the  medium  of 
stimulants  and  nourishing  diet,  may  furnish  suggestions  not  to 
be  despised  by  the  medical  philosopher.  I  am  not  unmindful, 
however,  of  the  solemn  sarcasm,  as  well  as  logical  teaching,  con- 
veyed in  the  laconic  phrase  of  Post  hoc.  ergo  propter  hoc  ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  the  patient  escaped  a  very  fearful  peril,  and 
the  doctor  the  consequences  of  a  most  unwelcome  responsi- 
bility. 
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Since  our  last  issue,  the  facilities  for  medical  improvement  in 
San  Francisco  have  materially  increased,  particularly  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
The  building  is  most  admirably  located,  on  the  corner  of  Bryant 
and  First  streets,  on  a  beautiful  slope,  overlooking  the  Bay,  to 
the  south  and  east.  It  is  75  by  150  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
four  stories  high  ;  divided  into  twelve  large  and  commodious 
general  wards,  and  a  like  number  of  smaller  wards  ;  all  fitted 
lip  in  the  best  modern  style,  with  every  improvement  calculated 
to  make  it  compare  favorably  with  the  best  hospitals  in  other 
cities.  The  Hospital  is  under  the  professional  charge  of  Dr. 
Lee,  as  Resident,  and  Drs.  Bowie,  Toland  and  Whitney,  as  Vis- 
iting Physicians  and  Surgeons.  With  Dr.  Lee  we  have  but 
slight  acquaintance,  but  believe  him  well  fitted  for  the  place. 
Of  the  other  gentlemen  we  need  only  say,  that  their  place  is  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  profession  of  California,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  Hospital  has  looked  well  to  its  own  permanent  success 
in  their  appointment  to  its  staff.  An  institution  thus  located, 
arranged  and  attended  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  afford  val- 
uable opportunities  for  the  practical  study  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, and  we  have  the  assurance  that  these  advantages  are  to  be 
realized  by  the  opening  of  the  wards  and  operating  room  to 
practitioners  and  students  of  Medicine,  and  the  generous  polite- 
ness with  which  its  medical  officers  explain  cases  at  the  bedside 
and  operating  table. 

The  Medical  Class  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Dr.  Whitney  to  visit  the  Hospital  on  his  vis- 
iting  days,  (Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  from   9  to   10 
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o'clock,)  and  his  reading-room,  on  the  evenings  of  the  same  days, 
from  8  to  9.  In  the  Hospital,  they  were  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing  and  recording  cases,  and  listening  to  practical 
remarks  upon  them,  by  Dr.  W.  or  his  colleagues  ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  listened  to  the  Doctor's  exposition  of  his  views  on  Prac- 
tical Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  received  wholesome  counsel 
upon  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  aids  and  difficulties, 
pleasures  and  perplexities  that  attend  the  study  and  practice  of 
Medicine.  His  remarks  have  been  so  well  received  by  the 
Class,  and  he  is  so  novel  in  some  respects,  that  we  have  the 
Doctor's  leave  to  publish  some  portions  of  his  Introductory,  and 
have  his  promise  that  contributions  to  a  "  Clinical  Record" 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  future  number  of  the  Press. 

Portions  of  Doctor  Whitney's  Remarks,  Introductory  to  his  Spring 
Course  of  Clinical  Instruction. 

Gentlemen — The  purpose  with  which  you  engage  in  Clinical 
Study  is  the  improvement  of  yourselves  in  the  art  of  healing, 
by  bringing  every  available  means  to  your  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  you  come 
to  the  investigation  of  this  subject  with  minds  that  are  well 
balanced  in  their  perceptive  and  reasoning  departments,  for 
without  this  you  can  neither  observe  correctly  yourselves,  nor 
reason  correctly  upon  the  recorded  observations  of  others.  Your 
minds  should,  also,  have  been  schooled  to  habits  of  investigation, 
and  already  well  stored  with  knowledge  of  the  whole  cycle  of 
tributary  sciences  :  particularly  of  those  taught  in  the  system- 
atic courses  of  instruction  given  in  our  medical  colleges.  The 
reading-room  and  the  college  will  furnish  you  with  theoretical 
knowledge  that  is  indispensable  to  the  scientific  study  and 
treatment  of  disease  at  the  bed-side.  To  begin  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  disease  without  having  first  attained  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  health,  would  be  an  undertaking  as 
ridiculous  and  preposterous  as  beginning  the  study  of  the  science 
and  art  of  Navigation,  by  watching  the  behavior  of  a  ship  in  a 
storm. 
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Assuming  that  you  possess  these  qualities  and  qualifications, 
and  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  engage  in  the  practical  study  of 
disease,  I  will  try  to  sketch  for  you  a  Method  and  Plan  of  Study, 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  quite  as  advantageous  as  any  which 
has  been  developed  by  those  excellent  clinical  teachers  who 
have  given  their  plans  to  the  professional  world.  In  taking 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  discoursing  to  you  upon  Clinical 
Medicine,  however,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  lay  no 
claim  to  originality,  either  in  tKought  or  expression,  but  shall 
consider  myself  at  liberty  to  make  free  use  of  the  published 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  others,  and  either  to  adopt,  reject, 
criticise  or  form  new  combinations  among  them  that  I  think 
will  best  aid  me  in  illustrating  and  you  in  understanding  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Wherever  I  can  find  a  concise  and 
satisfactory  definition,  or  an  aphoristic  statement  of  important 
truths  and  practical  precepts,  you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  them. 

I  seek  to  stimulate  you  to  industry  in  observation  and  in- 
quiry, and  to  guard  your  experience,  your  reasoning  and  your 
judgment  against  the  fallacies  to  which,  in  our  profession,  they 
are  peculiarly  liable,  and  to  point  you  to  that  dignity  of  charac- 
ter and  firmness  of  purpose  which  you  will  require,  to  meet  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
How  can  I  impress  these  things  upon  your  memories  so  well  as 
by  the  use  of  the  first  aphorism  of  the  "  divine  old  man  of  Cos"  ? 
"  Life  is  short  ;  Art  long  ;  time  fleeting  ;  experience  fallacious  ; 
judgment  difficult.  Be  prepared,  therefore,  not  only  yourself, 
to  do  what  is  right,  but  to  enforce  right  conduct  in  patients 
and  attendants." 

The  thoughts  here  so  tersely  and  forcibly  expressed,  have 
stood  the  test  of  nearly  twenty-four  centuries,  without  having 
lost  one  particle  of  their  charm  of  truthfulness,  or  being  sup- 
planted by  any  of  superior  excellence.  The  touch  of  the  poet 
has,  indeed,  given  to  them  an  expression  of  more  exquisite 
beauty  : 

Art  is  long,  but  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
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Ssill,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  every  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor,  learn  to  wait. 

Take  from  Boerhaave  another  specimen  of  what  I  will  charac- 
terize as  crystalized  thought,  worthy  of  remembrance  and  repe- 
tition, by  physicians,  to  the  end  of  time  : 

"  There  is  no  remedy  in  disease  but  owes  its  efficiency  to  be- 
ing given  in  the  proper  dose  at  the  proper  time.'' 

If  you  seek  that  practical  knowledge,  then,  which  will  enable 
you  to  diagnose  and  treat  disease  in  the  best  manner,  your 
senses  must  be  educated  to  the  appreciation  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms  by  which  diseases  are  characterized. 

Some  sensible  writer  has  said,  that  "  A  doctor  should  possess 
a  hawk's  eye,  a  lion's  heart,  and  a  lady's  hand."  And  I  would 
add,  that,  to  the  assistance  of  nature's  gifts,  like  the  sharp  and 
definitive  vision  of  the  first,  the  true  courage  of  the  second,  and 
tactile  delicacy  and  motive  celerity  of  the  third,  he  should  bring 
all  the  aids  which  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  will  afford.  After  mastering  all  these  things,  you  must 
remember,  however,  that  "  there  arc  those  who  see  but  do  not 
perceive,"  as  well  as  "  those  who  hear  but  do  not  understand." 
Whilst,  therefore,  I  endeavor  to  instruct  you  in  the  use  of  the 
means  which  modern  art  supplies  in  aid  of  the  senses,  I  wish 
you,  first,  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  your  senses,  without  the  employment  of  adventitious 
aids,  like  the  stethoscope,  and  the  microscope.  When  your 
ears  have  learned  to  understand  the  natural  sounds  and  to  distin- 
guish them  from  morbid  ones,  and  your  eyes  have  seen  the 
natural  appearances  of  the  different  structures  in  their  healthy 
state,  and  learned  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that  are  mor- 
bid, you  will  be  profited  by  the  use  of  those  helps  to  vision 
and  audition,  which  I  have  instanced. 

Unless,  by  patient  study  and  severe  and  toilsome  application. 
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you  learn  the  legitimate  use  of  these  things,  however,  your  steth- 
oscope, by  lengthening  your  ears,  will  only  indicate  an  unen- 
viable relationship  to  an  animal,  which,  though  its  bray  be  loud 
and  pretentious,  is  yet  characterized  as  the  emblem  of  stupidity. 
Remember,  also,  the  principle  of  Optics,  that  there  are  two 
ends  to  a  magnifying  glass  of  complicated  make  ;  or,  when  you 
place  yourself  at  the  visual  focus,  you  may  belittle  the  subject- 
ive, instead  of  enlarging  the  objective,  in  your  attempts  at  mi- 
croscopic diagnosis,  before  making  yourselves  familiar  with  the 
sensible  properties  and  appearances,  to  the  unaided  senses,  of 
the  objects  you  are  inspecting. 

But  recently  all  writers  on  Microscopic  Anatomy  and  Pa- 
thology, laid  down  the  (to  their  examination)  well-defined  lines 
of  difference  between  the  white-blood  cell  and  the  pus-corpuscle. 
Yet,  at  the  present  moment,  the  best  observers  admit,  that  the 
microscope  alone  cannot  distinguish  them,  without  looking  to 
the  origin  of  these  bodies  to  help  the  diagnosis. 

So  with  epithelium  cells  and  cancer  cells  :  in  microscopic  ap- 
pearance, these  bodies  so  interblend,  that  it  has  become  proba- 
ble, to  the  minds  of  some  of  the  best  observers,  that  the  latter 
are  only  pathological  conditions  of  the  former. 

You  must  bear  similar  precautions  in  mind  in  your  study  of 
the  other  aids  to  diagnosis,  remembering  that  observers  of 
all  scientific  facts  and  relationships  are  not  only  liable,  but, 
I  may  say,  prone  to  have  their  minds  warped  from  the  true 
line  of  investigation,  by  some  bias  in  favor  of  a  theory, 
which  rests  for  its  support  upon  too  hasty  generalizations  of, 
it  may  be,  important  and,  perhaps,  very  general  facts  or  relation- 
ships. 

I  need  not  particularize  these  fallacies  in  medical  inves- 
tigations, as  instances  stand  out  in  relief,  on  the  records 
of  our  professional  literature,  too  prominently  and  too  fre- 
quently to  escape  your  notice  every  day  of  your  lives.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  various  special  branches  of  our  subject,  how- 
ever, 1  shall  notice,  in  a  proper  manner,  instances  of  this 
hasty  or  false  generalization  as  pertaining  to  each  branch.     Be 
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prepared  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  every  improvement  in 
the  means  of  diagnosis  ;  but  remember  that,  by  the  thorough 
understanding  of  far  inferior  means,  our  ancestors  in  the  pro- 
fession were  able  to  make  out  their  diagnoses  with  astonishing 
accuracy. 

That  I  may  be  understood  by  you  in  the  course  of  my  explan- 
ation of  clinical  phenomena,  it  is  proper  that  I  give  you  a  synopsis 
of  the  views  which  I  adopt  on  physiological  points  that  are  not 
considered  completely  settled  among  physiologists  at  present. 
You  will  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  state  my  creed  on  such  points 
rather  dogmatically. 

Every  one  who  has  contributed,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
to  the  advancement  of  our  profession  has  laid  down  his  own 
physiological  platform,  upon  which  to  base  his  reasoning.  Hip- 
pocrates taught  that  Nature  consisted  of  four  elements — Earth, 
Air,  Fire  aud  Water  ;  also,  that  there  were  four  essential  fluids, 
of  the  body — Blood,  Bile,  Phlegm  and  Atrabile.  That  these 
fluids  were  affected,  in  different  degrees,  by  four  conditions  of 
Nature — Heat,  Cold,  Dryness  and  Moisture.  His  Phusis  tend- 
ed to  promote  beneficial  and  to  repress  injurious  action  ;  and 
his  Dynamics  presided  over  the  special  actions  of  the  body,  and, 
in  diseases,  caused  crises  or  tendencies  to  change  on  particular 
days.  Galen  taught  essentially  the  same  doctrine  of  four  ele- 
ments, four  humors  and  four  conditions.  And  his  theory  was 
little  better  than  a  revision  of  that  of  Hippocrates,  with  some 
slight  additions  ;  but  his  writings  exemplify  the  influence  over 
the  human  mind  of  a  definite  system,  however  fallacious — his 
authority  reigning  supreme  in  the  profession  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries. 

Such  were  medical  theories  till  improvements  in  chemical 
philosophy  proved  that  neither  of  the  assumed  elements  were 
such,  but  that  they  were  susceptible  of  analysis  into  simpler  forms. 
Thus,  as  the  natural  sciences  have  improved,  has  it  become  pos- 
sible for  more  philosophical  theories  of  Medicine  to  obtain  sup- 
port. Every  teacher  must,  however,  adopt  or  assume  some 
theeory  as  the  basis  of  his  teaching  on  any  subject,  and  as  the 
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foundations  of  Medical  Science  are  laid  in  the  Natural  Sciences, 
I  assume  that  Nature  consists  of  Matter  and  Force,  acting 
and  reacting  upon  each  other,  in  obedience  to  certain  laws, 
which  are  inherent. 

Mattel'  has  been  detected  in  over  sixty  conditions,  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  the  form  or  arrangement  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles,  and  the  susceptibilities  which  they  exhibit  to 
combine  with  other  simple  or  compound  forms  of  Matter,  and  in 
their  actions  and  reactions  with  different  forces. 

Force  is  exhibited  in  three  distinct  modes  :  Physical,  the  va- 
rieties of  which  are  attributes  of  Matter  ;  Vital,  controling  the 
physical  in  producing  organic  or  living  forms  ;  and  Mental,  ca- 
pable, through  certain  living  structures,  of  perceiving  the  rela- 
tions of  Matter  and  other  modes  of  force,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  of  directing  them. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  reciprocal  relations  and  changes 
among  the  different  kinds  of  Matter  and  modes  of  Force,  are 
fixed  rules  for  every  special  condition,  and  can  never  vary,  ex- 
cept as  the  conditions  or  relations  are  changed. 

Matter  is  either  simple,  consisting  of  homogeneous,  undecom- 
posable  particles  ;  or  compound,  consisting  of  two  or  more  va- 
rieties of  simple  matter  combined. 

The  Physical  Forces— as  Attraction,  Afl&nity,  Heat,  Light, 
Electricity,  Magnetism, — are  exhibited  as  the  results  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  arrangements  of  Matter,  and  being  sus- 
ceptible, by  variations  in  these  physical  arrangements  of  recip- 
rocal conversion,  I  regard  as  different  exhibitions  of  a**  single 
force,  power  or  tendency.  Vital,  or  germ-force,  is  that  by  virtue 
of  which  every  organism  is  developed  and  nourished  which  pre- 
sides over  the  repair  of  injuries  and  the  reproduction  of  lost 
parts.  In  developing  the  being,  this  force  may  be  regarded  as 
diffused  through  all  its  parts,  thence  determining  every  forma- 
tive process,  whether  of  simple  nutrition,  repair  or  reproduction. 

Like  other  forms  of  Force,  this  germ-force  can  only  be  known 
in  its  reciprocal  relations  with  material  arrangements.  Ab- 
stractly, we  can  only  conceive  of  it  as  an  embodiment  of  certain 
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susceptibilities  and  tendencies  impressed  on  organic  germs, 
enabling  them,  when  placed  in  favorable  circumstances,  to  devel- 
ope,  maintain  and  repair,  within  certain  limits,  beings  of  specific 
forms  and  endowments  represented  by  their  progenitors. 

Every  organism  existed,  in  force  and  tendency,  in  the  vital- 
ized germ  from  which  it  sprang. 

Development  is  exhaustive  of  germ-force  in  a  direct  ratio 
with  the  complexity  of  the  organism  produced. 

The  power  of  repair,  consequently,  is  inversely  proportioned 
to  the  complexity  of  the  being.  Then,  of  the  vital  force  origin- 
ally impressed  upon  the  germ  of  the  being,  a  certain  portion  is 
expended  in  the  development  and  maintainance  of  its  healthy 
condition.  What  remains  is  a  reserve  force,  for  the  repair  of 
lost  perfection,  and  constitutes  the  "  Yis  Medicatrix  Naturse" 
of  the  writers  of  fifty  years  ago,  or  the  conservative  power  of 
the  constitution. 

Plasma,  or  organizable  matter,  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  forming  dextrine,  for  vegetable  ;  and  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen  and  nitrogen,  forming  albumen,  for  animal  devel- 
opment. These  are  the  essential  elementary  constituents  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  tissue,  respectively.  To  them  are  united,  in 
different  proportions,  more  or  less  of  the  other  elements,  to 
adapt  the  different  structures  to  the  offices  they  fill  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

These  Protoplasmata  are  never  produced  by  the  simple  play 
of  chemical  affinities,  without  the  aid  of  vital  force,  communi- 
cated by  a  vitalized  germ.  Water  is  formed  out  of  its  elements, 
by  the  operation  of  chemical  forces  ;  water  and  hydrogen  by  the 
additional  action  of  a  veofetable  srerm,  unite  and  form  dextrine, 
which,  as  a  compound  radical,  combines  with  nitrogen,  forming 
albumen,  when  the  proper  physical  conditions  of  temperature, 
moisture,  light  and  air,  or  other  gas,  containing  oxygen,  sur- 
round the  process. 

The  vegetable  cytoblast  controls  the  physical  forces  in  com- 
bining elementary  substances  into  organic  compounds,  which 
are  susceptible  of  being  further  controled  by  the  animal  cyto- 
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blast,  to  the  evolution  of  all  the  animal  tissues,  when  all  the 
surrounding  influences  are  maintained  in  a  favoroble  condition 
for  their  action  and  development. 

When  the  Plasma  is  of  proper  quality,  and  the  germ  properly 
vitalized,  and  allowed  to  act  under  favorable  influences  in  all 
respects,  the  results,  or  the  organized  products,  will  be  healthy  ; 
but  when  any  defect  or  disproportion,  either  of  matter  or  force, 
exists,  a  diseased  or  defective  production  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

Starch,  lignin  and  gluten,  are  but  elementary  modifications  of 
dextrine,  under  vital  influence  and  favorable  conditions  for  veg- 
etable life.  And  fibrin,  casein,  gelatin,  &c.,  are  composed  of 
similar  elements  to  albumen,  modified  by  the  influence  of  animal 
cytoblasts,  in  circumstances  favorable  to  the  development  of 
animal  structures. 

Animal  structures  can  only  be  developed  from  a  Plasma  that 
has  previously  been  acted  on  by  vital  force,  either  vegetable  or 
animal. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  laboratory  in  which  the  mate- 
rials are  elaborated  out  of  elementary  matter,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  sustenance  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  materials 
thus  prepared  in  the  vegetable,  as  proximate  elements  of  animal 
organization,  may  be  regarded  as  compound  radicals,  in  their  be- 
haviour towards  the  incidental  elementary  substances  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  various  animal  tissues,  organs, 
secretions,  <fec.,  in  health  and  disease. 

Organic  actions  are  peculiar  modifications  of  physical  and 
chemical  actions,  exhibited  by  organized  structures,  by  combi- 
nations of  which  the  different  functions  are  executed,  as  Irrita- 
bility and  Contractility  in  the  execution  of  Motion,  Sensibility  in 
Sensation,  Endosmoseand  Exosmose  in  those  of  Absorption  and 
Efi'usion,  as  they  enter  into  the  various  compound  functions  of 
Digestion,  Respiration,  Secretion,  Nutrition,  Excretion,  Circula- 
tion and  Innervation,  and  various  minor  and  complementary 
functions. 

Thus  constituted  of  Granules,  Nucleoli,  Nuclei  Membranes, 
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Cells  and  Fibres  ;  in  Membraneous,  Fibrous,  Cellular  and  Sele- 
rous  Tissues — Compounded  into  Osseous,  Vascular,  Muscular, 
Nervous,  Glandular,  Serous,  Mucous  and  Cutaneous  Structures 
(as  Solids)  ;  Albumenous,  Oleaginous,  Saccharine,  Acid,  Al- 
kaline and  Saline  Matter,  dissolved  or  suspended  in  water,  with 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  organized  Solids,  composing  the 
Chyle,  Lymph,  Blood,  Saliva,  Gastric  Juice,  Pancreatic  Juice, 
Bile,  Mucous,  &c.,  (as  fluids).  All  endowed  with  specific  vital 
properties  and  susceptibilities,  not  only  of  mutual  action  and  re- 
action among  themselves,  but  also  with  surrounding  influences. 
The  human  system  is  undergoing  ceaseless  changes  of  structure, 
receiving  new  materials  and  casting  off  those  which  have  be- 
come useless  ;  constantly  organizing  and  disorganizing.  The 
actions  by  which  these  things  are  accomplished  are  called  Func- 
tions, and  though  executed  in  accordance  with  the  physical  and 
chemical  forces,  they  seem  to  be  so  controled  by  a  supervising 
principle  of  Life,  as  to  appear,  in  one  point  of  view,  its  effects, 
in  another,  its  cause.  The  Vital  Stimuli — Light,  Heat,  Air, 
Water,  Food,  &c. — when  acting  upon  the  properly  organized 
living  body,  so  modify  the  play  of  afiinities,  as  to  promote  the 
execution  of  those  functions  in  which  life  seems  to  consist. 
But  without  the  presiding  influence  of  the  principle  of  Life, 
these  same  things  promote  the  affinities  by  which  the  organiza- 
tion is  all  the  more  rapidly  decomposed. 

The  functions  of  the  human  body,  by  which  its  healthy  con- 
dition is  maintained,  consist — 1st,  In  the  conversion  of  cer- 
tain foreign  materials  into  blood  (digestion)  ;  2d,  The  convey- 
ance of  the  blood  throughout  the  body  (circulation)  ;  3d,  The 
asration  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  (respiration)  ;  4th,  The  sep- 
aration from  the  blood,  in  each  part,  of  the  materials  for  its  own 
nourishment  (nutrition)  ;  5th,  The  evolution,  from  the  blood,  of 
certain  materials,  destined  either  to  aid  in  the  execution  of 
other  functions  or  to  be  thrown  off  as  useless  (secretion)  ;  6th, 
The  maintenance  of  a  proper  temperature  (calorification) ;  7th, 
The  maintenance  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  by  means 
of  a  sentient  principle,  in  certain  relations  with  each  other,  as 
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well  as  with  the  mind,  which,  by  this  means,  is  brought  into 
relations  of  reciprocal  influence  with  the  material  world  (inner- 
vation) ;  and,  8th,  That  by  which  the  race  is  perpetuated,  through 
the  impregnation  of  a  germ,  from  which  a  new  being  is  devel- 
oped (generation),  completing  the  circle  of  important  actions, 
by  which  the  human  system  is  produced  and  sustained. 

I  have  no  need  to  discourse  to  you  upon  the  manner  in  which 
these  functions  are  executed,  but  only  refer  you  to  your  physi- 
ological text-books  and  teachers.  I  must,  however,  ask  you  to 
view  the  Nervous  System,  and  the  functions  of  Innervation, 
from  a  different  stand-point  to  that  furnished  by  these  sources. 

I  shall  ask  you  to  study  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  beginning  in  the  tissues,  at  the  points  of  nutri- 
tion and  secretion,  with  gelatinous  neurine  to  collect  vital  force 
and  conduct  it  to  organic  ganglia,  containing  vesicular  neurine, 
by  which  it  is  converted  into  organic  nerve-force  ;  which  may 
re-act  on  the  tissues  through  these  gelatinous  fibres,  or  be  trans- 
mitted through  uninsulated  fibres  to  spinal  ganglia,  by  the  ves- 
icular matter  of  which  it  is  elaborated  into  spinal,  or  exci to- 
motor  nerve-force,  which  is  capable  of  reacting  upon  the  tissues, 
either  generally,  through  uninsulated  conductors,  or  specially, 
through  insulated  ones  ;  or  it  may  be  carried,  by  continuity  of 
gray  matter,  to  higher  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system,  as  the  co- 
ordinative,  emotional,  sensorial,  volitional  or  intellectual  gan- 
glia, where  it  is,  by  their  vesicular  matter,  converted  into  the 
corresponding  force,  as  co-ordination,  emotion,  sensation,  voli- 
tion or  intellection,  according  to  the  centre  by  which  it  is  elab- 
orated. Each  centre  may  send  its  own  peculiar  force  through 
insulated  (white)  nerve-fibre  to  any  centre  below  itself,  or  to 
any  organ  or  part  of  the  system  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
these  insulated  fibres. 

Thus,  you  will  notice,  I  assume  that  what  I  call  Gelatinous 
Neurine,  is  the  true  conducting  material  ;  that  Vesicular  Neu- 
rine is  the  active  agency  in  the  conversion  of  lower  into  higher 
forms  of  force  ;  and  that  the  White  Neurine  is  the  insulating 
material.  The  first  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  organic 
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nerve-fibre,  also  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  white,  or  insulated 
fibre  ;  the  second  is  the  essential  constituent  of  all  the  ganglia 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  the  third  is  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann,  whieh  surrounds  the  axis-cylinder  of  all  nerves  des- 
tined to  convey  nerve-force  from  point  to  point,  for  definitive 
purposes  requiring  insulation.  I  expect  to  maintain  the  follow- 
ing propositions : 

1st,  That  the  tissues,  through  the  actiou  of  cells,  convert 
chemical  into  vital  force. 

2d,  That  the  organic  nervous  system  converts  vital  into  or- 
ganic nerve-force. 

3d,  That  the  spinal  ganglia  convert  organic  into  spinal  or 
diastaltic  nerve-force. 

4th,  That  tho  cephalic  ganglia  convert  lower  forms  of  nerve- 
force  into  the  various  forms  of  cephalic  nerve-force. 

5th,  That  in  the  natural  condition  of  a  well-balanced  ner- 
vous system,  the  higher  should  control  the  lower  centres  :  and, 

6th,  That,  by  this  theory,  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem can  be  more  clearly  elucidated  than  by  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  shall  endeavor,  when  discoursing  to  you  upon  the  different 
forms  of  spasmodic  disease,  to  convince  you  that  there  is  impor- 
tant practical  meaning  in  the  difference  between  the  Tetanic, 
the  Choreal,  the  Hysterical  and  the  Epileptic  forms  of  Convul- 
sion. 


Address  of  Professor  Gibbons. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Gibbons  we  have  the  per- 
mission to  extract  some  passages  from  his  Address  to  the  Grad 
uates  at  the  recent  Commencement,  now  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication by  the  Faculty.  We  take  the  extract  at  random,  from 
the  body  of  the  manuscript,  and  regret  not  being  able  to  insert 
it  entire.  To  those  who  were  not  present  we  promise  a  rich 
treat  in  the   published  Address.     Professor  Gibbons  has  the 
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merit  of  speaking  plainly,  no  matter  who  is  hurt.     He  ivill  say 
what  he  thinks. 

Let  me  commend  you  to  thorough  rather  than  extensive 
reading.  It  is  as  easy  to  read  too  much  as  to  eat  too  much.  The 
digestive  powers  of  the  mind  are  limited,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  stomach.  Thorough  is  infinitely  better  than  extensive 
reading.  The  multiplication  of  books  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  If 
the  aspirant  for  the  immortality  of  authorship  can  do  no  better, 
he  works  up  an  old  book  in  new  style,  throwing  in  handfuls  of 
Greek  words  for  seasoning.  A  second  visitation  from  Omar, 
the  library-burner,  would  do  less  harm  than  the  first. 
.  I  was  once  called  into  professional  intercourse  with  a  physi- 
cian, who  occupied  an  obscure  nook  in  one  of  the  deep  valleys 
of  California,  which  the  sun  could  scarcely  penetrate.  His 
library  consisted  of  a  single  book,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find 
him  thoroughly  posted  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Every  remedy 
was  at  his  finger's  end.  I  never  met  with  a  man  so  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  medicines,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  therapeutics. — The  single  book  in  his  library 
was  the  Dispensatory  of  Wood  and  Bache.  He  had  swallowed 
the  entire  volume,  and  digested  every  page. 

I  would  not  dissuade  you  from  authorship,  if  3^ou  have  any- 
thing worth  writing.  But  when  you  use  the  pen,  express  your- 
selves distinctly,  and  in  the  simple  vernacular,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. An  old  alchemist  prefaced  his  book  with  the  caution  that 
it  was  to  be  understood  in  an  incomprehensible  way.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  mystify  yourselves  or  your  readers.  Goethe  re- 
marked of  his  countrymen,  that  they  had  "  the  art  of  making 
science  inaccessible."  This  is  no  rare  art.  At  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  Webster's  great  speeches  in  the  National  Senate,  the  orator 
was  complimented  by  the  eccentric  member  from  Tennessee, 
Crockett,  who  lauded  the  speech  to  the  skies,  because  there 
was  not  one  word  in  it  that  he  could  not  comprehend.  To 
speak  and  write  intelligibly  is  a  great  merit.  If  you  really 
possess  learning,  your  readers  will  discover  it  in  your  plain 
English.  If  you  do  not,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  borrow  a 
few  hard  words  from  the  dead  Greek,  and  sprinkle  them 
through  your  composition. 

It  was  the  proud  boast  of  Socrates  that  he  had  labored  to 
bring  Philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit  among  men. 
Many  of  our  modern  authors  might  boast  of  their  labor  to  carry 
it  back  from  the  earth,  out  of  the  reach  of  common  mortals. 
Some,  without  adding:  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  devote  their 
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energies  to  tearing  down  and  building  np — to  remodeling — to 
changing  the  names  of  Genera  and  Species,  so  that  if  you  take 
your  eyes  from  a  plant,  it  will  have  a  new  name  when  you  see 
it  again.  These  scientific  pests  pursue  the  business  of  de- 
rangement with  such  success,  that  many  of  our  respectable 
plants  have  as  many  aliases  as  a  pickpocket. — Be  it  our  ambi- 
tion to  simplify  and  popularize  science  ;  to  share  its  riches  and 
pleasures  with  all  mankind  ;  not  to  devour  the  sumptuous  ban- 
quet in  selfish  privacy,  with  a  few  guests  in  gowns. 

Much  is  said  of  the  uncertainty  of  Medicine,  and,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  there  must  be  much  uncertainty  in  the  rela- 
tion between  diseases  and  remedies.  There  are  secret  springs 
of  disease  both  within  and  without  the  body,  which  will  ever' 
elude  the  microscopic  eye  of  science.  There  are  atmospheric 
conditions  related  to  epidemic  and  other  disorders,  not  to  be 
detected  by  human  vision.  A  physician  in  Boston  had  100 
cases  of  Scarlatina  in  succession,  all  of  which  recovered  ;  but 
of  the  next  13  cases,  seven  proved  fatal.  Such  facts  as  this 
tend  to  confuse  our  statistics  and  to  perplex  our  choice  of  rem- 
edies. Nevertheless,  there  is  much  certainty  in  our  art.  There 
are  established  principles — there  are  fixed  laws  :  and  the  rapid 
and  stead V  pro2:ress  of  the  ao-e  in  this  and  the  collateral  sci- 
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ences  must  develope  other  laws  and  principles.  To  have 
cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  the  past  is  a  great  work.  You 
enter  the  profession  at  the  most  interesting  period  that  has  ever 
marked  its  history.  It  is  the  day  of  grand  achievements.  See 
that  you  idle  not  away  your  time,  nor  bury  in  the  earth  the 
fruits  of  your  industry. 

After  all,  there  is  no  greater  uncertainty  in  Medicine  than  in 
many  other  departments  of  study.  Agriculture  has  its  fixed 
principles,  and  yet  how  conflicting  are  a  large  proportion  of 
its  practical  deductions  !  Climate  is  governed  by  fixed  and  as- 
certained laws,  and  yet  a  savage  or  a  squirrel  will  throw  as 
much  light  on  the  coming  season  as  Arago  or  Espy.  And  as  to  the 
expounders  of  Gospel  and  Law,  of  what  certainty  can  they  boast  ? 
Our  brethren  of  the  pulpit,  with  the.one  Book  in  plain  English, 
for  guide  and  authority,  derive  from  it  as  many  creeds  as  have 
ever  confused  tlie  brains  of  the  children  of  Esculapius.  And 
as  for  Law,  which  boasts  of  immutable  principles  and  innu- 
merable precedents,  its  uncertainty  is  confessed  to  be  glorious, 
and  seems  to  grow  more  glorious,  as  Law  advances  towards  per- 
fection.    Further,  it  may  be  safely  charged  that  lawyers  lose  an 
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aggregate  of  one-half  their  cases — a  larger   proportion   than 
the  most  bungling  doctors. 

In  the  problem  of  therapeutics,  there  are,  and  always  must  be, 
indefinite  or  indeterminate  elements,  which  prevent  absolute 
certainty  of  result.  It  resembles  the  problem  of  navigation. 
The  navigator  cannot  control  the  storm,  but  he  can  study  the 
ocean  currents,  he  can  watch  the  compass,  he  can  read  his  ba- 
rometer, he  can  trim  or  furl  the  sails,  he  can  cast  or  heave  the 
anchor,  and  he  can  command  the  rudder.  If  all  these  means 
should  fail,  he  can  throw  the  cargo  overboard,  and  he  can  even 
cut  away  the  masts.  Similar  is  the  relation  of  physician  to  pa- 
tient. There  are  many  things  he  can  do,  but  there  are  others 
which  the  great  God  has  said  he  shall  not. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  ship  if  the  pilot  be  not  called  in  sea- 
son ?  What  if  she  be  already  grounded  on  the  shoal — or  drifted 
among  the  breakers — or  foundered  on  the  rock  ?  What  if  she 
have  already  sprung  a  leak,  and  her  pumps  be  choked  and  her 
rudder  lost  ?  What  if  the  hull  be  old,  and  worm-eaten  and  un- 
seaworthy  ?  Or  what  if  the  crew  refuse  to  obey  ? — Alas  !  my 
friends,  you  will  discover  soon  enough  ;  and  you  will  find  laid 
at  your  door  the  errors  and  follies  and  perverseness  of  your 
patient,  and  the  impossibilities  enacted  by  the  Almighty. 

But  if  disease  be  often  unmanageable,  patients  are  even  more 
so.  especially  here  in  California.  You  will  find  the  treatment 
of  disease  a  matter  of  compromise,  the  question  arising — not 
what  should  be  done,  but  what  can  be  done — the  practicable 
instead  of  the  advisable.  You  are  required  to  prescribe  for  the 
malady  but  not  for  the  patient,  who  will  shake  his  head  doubt- 
ingly  when  you  suggest  that  life  is  of  greater  value  than  money 
or  trade.  One  will  give  you  the  key  to  his.  stomach,  but  not 
the  control  of  his  brain  and  limbs  ;  another  goes  halves  with 
you,  allowing  you  to  throw  in  the  physic  while  he  throws  in 
whatever  else  he  will.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  constrained  to 
give  medicines  which  ought  not  to  be  given,  to  neutralize  the 
effects  of  excess,  or  indulgence,  or  irregularity  which  you  can- 
not prevent.  I  see  no  help  for  this  while  the  world  is  so  full 
of  fools. 

There  is  a  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention 
— autopsic  examinations.  These  have  been  culpably  neglected 
in  California,  rather  from  indifference  on  the  part  of  physicians , 
than  for  want  of  opportunity.  Knowledge  useful  to  th^  living 
is  invariably  derived  from  inspection  of  the  dead.  Intelligent 
people  seldom  object.     So  much  importance   have  physicians 
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attached  to  this  subject,  that  they  have  frequently  left  instruc- 
tions to  have  their  bodies  inspected  after  death,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  popular  prejudice  against  dissections. 

Let  me  throw  out  a  hint  as  to  the  manner  of  making 
autopsies  at  private  dwellings.  Always  conduct  them  with  de- 
corum, especially  in  the  presence  of  non-professional  persons. 
Avoid  unnecessary  mutilation  of  the  body,  and  finish  the  task 
with  due  regard  to  neatness  and  cleanliness,  leaving  the  slight- 
est possible  traces  of  the  knife.  The  design  of  this  counsel  is 
too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

There  are  fashions  in  medicine  which  it  is  often  needful  to 
resist — fashions  within  the  pale  of  the  profession,  and  fashions 
in  the  popular  crowd  without.  Among  the  people,  fashions  are 
endemic,  one  taking  the  place  of  another  in  given  localities. 
Natural  Bonesetters  at  one  time  carry  the  day — a  cross  of 
knave  and  fool — who  will  "  fix"  more  bones  in  your  ankle  than 
could  be  counted  there  in  your  skeleton.  Then  come  the 
Thomsonians,  who  try  out  your  disease,  as  pork-merchants  do 
the  lard  from  their  hogs.  Twenty  odd  years  ago,  Brandy  and 
Salt  was  a  popular  cure,  in  some  quarters,  for  all  disorders  of 
the  digestive  organs.  It  had  a  year's  run,  and  then  vanished 
— at  least  the  saline  element  of  the  prescription  was  dropped. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  fashion  with  physicians  to  drug  their 
patients  liberally.  This  was  necessary,  forasmuch  as  the  skill 
of  the  doctor  was  measured  by  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
his  potions.  There  was  another  advantage  from  this  treat- 
ment. When  I  was  a  boy,  the  rising  generation  stood  in  rev- 
erential awe  of  turbulent  tartar,  with  gallon  drenches  of  warm 
water — of  Glauber's  Salts,  spiced  with  senna — of  rich,  old- 
fashioned  Castor  Oil.  The  consequence  was,  we  did  not  dare 
to  get  sick  more  than  once  a  year.  Now-a-days,  when  the 
medicine  hides  itself  in  a  few  drops  of  syrup,  or  a  lump  of  can- 
dy, or  a  sugar  pill,  our  children  are  continually  ailing.  It  is 
fashionable  to  decry  active  treatment,  and  almost  to  deny  the 
curative  agency  of  medicines,  ascribing  everything  to  nature  : 
being  a  near  approach  to  the  ancient  Expectant'  practice. 
Within  my  recollection,  Acupuncturation  was  fashionable,  and 
rheumatic  subjects  were  stuck  full  of  needles,  like  the  man  in 
the  frontispiece  of  an  almanac.  More  lately  the  Stethoscope 
was  aimed  almost  invariably  at  the  heart  and  lungs  of  invalids, 
and  many  a  poor  fellow  h:  s  been  bored  nearly  to  death  for  the 
sake  of  exact  diagnosis.  Now  it  is  falling  into  comparative 
disuse,  and  no  doubt  will  sink  below  its  proper  place.    So  with 
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the  lancet,  which  was  used  but  a  few  years  since  with  great 
freedom.  To  atone  for  the  abuse,  fashion  has  driven  it  almost 
out  of  use,  and  one  professional  ranter  publishes  that  it  has 
killed  more  than  the  sword  ! 

An  impression  prevails  that  diseases  have  changed,  and  are 
changing  their  character,  requiring  a  less  vigorous  treatment 
than  formerly,  especially  in  regard  to  bloodletting.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion  ;  at  least  I  can  say,  with  con- 
fidence, that  certain  violent  forms  of  acute  inflammation,  which 
were  common  within  my  sphere  of  observation  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  ago,  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  California.  Sooner  or  later  the  Sthenic  or  inflammatory 
phases  of  disease  will  reappear  as  the  cycle  is  completed  ;  and 
then  the  old  lancets  will  be  hunted  up.  Even  now,  occasional 
cases  of  Pleuritis  and  other  forms  of  acute  inflammation  occur, 
which  would  be  much  sooner  broken  up  by  a  Sangrado  of  the 
old  school,  than  by  the  gentle,  semi-expectant  system,  at  pres- 
ent fashionable,  and  with  greater  security  against  adhesions. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  doctors  will  do  their  own  bleeding, 
or,  at  least,  supervise  the  process,  and  never  return  to  the  un- 
wise plan  of  prescribing  the  number  of  ounces  and  handing  the 
patient  over  to  a  mechanic. 

There  is  one  fashion  in  Medicine  handed  down  from  the  past 
generation,  which  persists  unchangeably,  and  seems  likely  to  be 
perpetual  :  I  allude  to  the  the  prescription  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. These  are  recommended  to  an  immense  extent,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  moral  considerations.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
physicians  have  retrograded  in  this  respect  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Many  of  them  are  in  such  feeble  health,  as  to  require 
the  remedy  for  themselves.  Alcoholic  medicines  have  this 
superlative  merit,  that  the  patient  is  sure  to  give  them  a  tho- 
rough trial.  Perhaps  they  are  taken  by  physicians,  to  refute 
the  slander  that  doctors  have  never  been  known  to  swallow 
their  own  physic. 

It  has  become  fashionable,  within  a  few  years,  to  prescribe  the 
free  use  of  whisky  for  pulmonary  consumption.  Apparently, 
the  indication  is,  to  convert  the  consumptive  patient  into  a 
drunkard,  and  give  to  whisky  the  start  of  the  original  disease. 
The  success  of  the  treatment  is  admirable,  as  very  few  of  the 
subjects  die  from — pulmonary  consumption. 
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Lockjaw  following  Ovariotomy. 

Though  Tetanus  is  not  common  in  California  it  does  some- 
times occur.  We  have  had  but  two  cases,  during  a  surgical 
practice  of  nearly  seven  years,  and  these  two  occurred  within 
two  weeks  of  each  other,  and  from  wounds  as  different  as 
they  could  possibly  be.  One,  a  gunshot  wound,  lacerating  the 
arm  very  severely  ;  the  other,  a  wound  made  by  the  operation 
of  Ovariotomy.     Yet  both  died,  on  the  ninth  day,  of  Tetanus. 

The  Ovariotomy  patient  T^as  doing  exceedingly  well  until  the 
seventh  day  after  the  operation — better  than  occurred  in  any  of 
those  cases  of  recovery  we  had  previously  attended,  during  that 
period.  But  symptoms  of  Tetanus  came  on  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventh,  and  terminated  fatally  on  the  ninth  day. 

The  attack  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  air. 
The  husband  of  the  patient,  an  ignorant  Irishman,  conceived  the 
idea  that  a  patient,  on  being  confined  to  bed  for  a  week,  must 
be  well  fanned  by  the  wind,  let  that  be  chilly  and  humid  as  it 
might  ;  so,  in  spite  of  directions  to  the  contrary,  he  opened  the 
window  and  door  of  the  patient's  room,  and  had  them  continued 
open  until  the  patient  became  perfectly  chilled,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  symptoms  of  Tetanus,  of  which  she  died. 

It  is  something  remarkable  that,  after  treating  hundreds,  in 
fact,  several  thousands  of  cases  of  wounds  from  surgical  opera- 
tions and  accidental  injuries  in  San  Francisco,  through  a  period 
of  nearly  seven  years,  that  not  a  case  of  Tetanus  occurred  until 
the  two  mentioned.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  our  at- 
mosphere at  the  time,  or  was  it  one  of  those  remarkable  coinci- 
dences which  occur  once  during  a  lifetime  ?  It  would  appear 
probable  that  it  was  some  atmospheric  influence,  as  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  were  rife  at  that  time. 

In  the  tropical  regions,  the  opinion  prevails,  extensively,  that 
cold  is  the  cause  of  Tetanus  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
surgeons,  in  many  of  the  Central  American  States,  keep  their 
patients  in  rooms  heated  above  even  the  hot  atmosphere  of  that 
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climate.  This  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  cold  being  the  cause  of  Tetanus,  in 
many  instances,  is  correct.  Cold  has  a  most  powerful  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  its  influence  upon  persons  who 
have  received  such  wounds  as  are  known  to  predispose  to  Teta- 
nus should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 


Small  Pox  and  Vaccination. 

BY   H.    GIBBONS,    M.  D. 

At  the  present  juncture,  when  there  exists  an  epidemic  con- 
dition favorable  to  the  development  of  variolous  disease,  it  is 
important,  both  to  the  profession  and  the  public,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  means  of  prevention,  by  vaccination  and  re  vacci- 
nation, be  brought  out  and  spread  abroad.  The  following  gen- 
eral conclusions  may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  well  established 
by  observation  and  experience. 

In  many  persons  a  single  vaccination  is  an  effectual  protec- 
tion from  Small  Pox  through  life,  whilst  in  others  it  appears  to 
"  wear  out,"  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Persons  are  very  seldom  attacked  with  Small  Pox  within  five 
years  after  vaccination. 

The  age  most  liable  to  the  disease  is  from  15  to  30  or  35 
years. 

When  an  epidemic  influence  favorable  to  Small  Pox  prevails, 
one  person  at  this  age,  out  of  every  4  or  5  exposed  to  the  in- 
fection, will  take  the  disease. 

While  Small  Pox  in  the  unprotected  is  fatal  in  at  least  one- 
fourth  the  cases,  it  is  so  modified  after  vaccination  as  to 
cause  death  in  only  one  case  out  of  fifty,  or  perhaps  a  hundred. 

Inoculation  is  a  surer  protection  than  vaccination  :  but  per- 
sons taking  the  disease  after  inoculation  have  it  more  violently. 

Yaccinatioii  will  not  take  a  second  time,  to  produce  a  genuine 
vesicle,  in  more  than  one  case  out  of  80  or  100.  And  even  then 
the  vesicle  is  apt  to  be  small  and  the  scab  thin. 

Revaccination  will  always  produce  some  effect,  if  the  matter 
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be  recent  and  genuine.  The  arm  may  itch  for  a  day  or  two 
and  the  irritation  vanish  ;  or  it  may  proceed  to  swell  and  fes- 
ter, remaining  sore  for  several  days  ;  or  it  may  progress  still 
further,  causing  much  inflammation  and  often  fever,  being  as 
severe  as  the  genuine  vaccination,  and  even  more  so. 

The  effect  of  revaccination  depends  much  on  the  manner  of  per- 
forming the  operation.  If  the  virus  be  tucked  into  the  skin  with 
two  or  three  small  punctures,  it  will  not  cause  much  of  a  sore, 
unless  the  system  be  susceptible,  in  some  degree,  to  the  true  cow 
pock.  But  if  the  skin  be  extensively  scratched  or  abraded  and 
the  virus  applied,  it  will  nearly  always  make  a  severe  sore, 
which  may  be  nothing  more,  however,  than  a  poisoned  wound. 

If  the  vaccination  inflames  and  becomes  sore  in  less  than  a 
week,  it  is  spurious. 

Though  revaccination  produces  nothing  more  than  spurious, 
irregular  and  imperfect  vesicles  or  pustules,  yet  it  appears  to 
act  on  the  system  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  Small  Pox. 

When  the  Small  Pox  makes  its  appearance  in  a  city  or  neigh- 
borhood, and  shows  a  tendency  to  spread,  every  person,  be- 
tween 15  and  40,  who  is  exposed  in  the  street  or  in  his  busi^ 
ness,  should  be  revaccinated.  This  epidemic  character  of  the 
disease  is  not  apt  to  occur  more  frequently  than  once  in  five  or 
six  years. 

When  an  individual  is  seized  with  Small  Pox,  every  person, 
old  or  young,  residing  in  the  house,  or  frequenting  it,  should  be 
immediately  vaccinated.  This  has  been  my  invariable  prac- 
tice— in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  the  disease  prevailed, 
extensively,  in  1828  ;  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  slightly 
epidemic,  I  think  in  1847  ;  and  in  San  Francisco,  where  it 
prevailed  about  nine  years  ago  ;  as  well  as  at  other  times,  when 
occasional  cases  occurred.  /  have  never  known  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  disease  spreading  or  being  contracted  by  a  second 
member  of  the  family,  when  this  precaution  was  adopted. 

The  production  of  a  sore  arm  by  vaccination,  is  no  proof  that 
the  individual  could  have  taken  the  Small  Pox.  Persons  over 
40  years  of  age,  who  are  generally  secure  from  this  disease,  wil 
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take  the  revaccination  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  are 
younger. 

Some  individuals  will  never  take  the  vaccine  disease,  though 
the  operation  be  repeated  year  after  year.  They  possess  a  nat- 
ural exemption.  Experience  shows  that  these  persons  are  also 
exempt  from  Small  Pox. 

It  often  happens  that  children  will  not  take  the  vaccination 
^t  one  time,  owing  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  system. 
But,  in  a  few  months,  a  change  takes  place,  and  they  become 
susceptible  of  the  disease.  If  it  be  repeated,  year  after  year, 
without  success,  the  individual  is  regarded  as  exempt  for  life, 
both  from  the  cow  pox  and  the  small  pox.  These  natural  ex- 
empts may  be  about  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population.  I 
have  lately  vaccinated  two  individuals,  both  of  them  heads  of 
families  and  near  the  age  of  30,  who  had  been  vaccinated,  in 
past  years,  again  and  again,  without  effect,  and  yet  who  took 
the  cow  pock  in  its  genuine  form  in  my  hands.  These  were,  to 
me,  anomalous  cases.  One  of  them,  a  lady,  had  nursed  persons 
with  the  Small  Pox,  and  resisted  the  infection.  It  is  quite  pro- 
bable they  would  both  have  taken  the  disease  at  the  present 
time,  if  exposed  to  it. 

I  am  aware  that  some  physicians  consider  the  genuine  cow 
pock  to  result  from  revaccination  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  cases  than  above  stated.  But  I  think  a  rigid  inspection  of  the 
arm  will  show  that  the  sore  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  true  kine  pock.  It  may  be  a  pustule  instead  of 
a  vesicle — it  may  lack  the  central  depression — it  may  not  pre- 
sent the  regular  areola.  The  sore  may  <ipproach  very  nearly  to 
the  genuine  disease,  and  yet  be  imperfect  or  spurious. 

[The  above  article,  belonging  to  the  Original  Communica- 
tions,- was  not  received  until  after  that  department  was  closed. 
—Ed.] 
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Personal. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  H.  P.  Coon  has  returned  to  this  city,  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  with  a  view  of  making  it  his  permanent  home, 
and  to  pursue  the  practice  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Coon  is  an  old 
resident  of  California,  and  was  formerly  a  professional  partner 
of  Professor  Morison,  and  those  who  know  him  will  place  a 
high  estimate  upon  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  He  was,' 
for  some  years,  a  Police  Judge  in  this  city,  and  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  that  perplexing  office 
is  suJBficient  to  convince  us  that  he  is  a  man  of  uncommonly  good 
judgment,  a  quality  most  important  to  the  medical  practitioner, 
to  enable  him  to  decide  what  is  necessary,  in  each  individual 
case,  in  order  to  cure  the  sick. 

We  used  to  sympathize  with  Judge  Coon,  when  we  saw  him 
on  the  Bench,  an  honest-looking  doctor,  presiding  over  the  des- 
tinies of  criminals,  and  regulating  the  bursts  of  explosive  elo- 
quence, coming  from  the  attorneys  and  pettifoggers  of  his  court ; 
but  still  he  always  looked  so  calm,  happy  and  serene  that  we 
finally  concluded  he  must  find  some  charm  about  the  place 
which  was  incomprehensible  to  us. 

Dr.  Coon  has  our  kindest  wishes  for  his  prosperity  in  the 
practice  of  Medicine  in  San  Francisco. 


Fourth  Commencement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 

of  the  Pacific. 

At  the  Fourth  Commencement  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  the  Pacific,  held  March  13,  1862,  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  five  candidates. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  this  school  are  as  follows  :  Two 
the  first  session,  one  the  second,  six  the  third,  and  five  the  fourth. 

The  daily  attendance,  during  the  last  session,  was  almost 
twice  as  large  as  ever  before. 
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No  new  Medical  School  could  have  more  flattering  prospects 

than  this. 

But  the  number  of  graduates  will  always  be  smaller,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  class,  than  in  most  Medical  Colleges  of  the  United 
States,  in  consequence  of  the  rigid  examination  every  one  has  to 
pass,  regardless  of  influence,  money  or  favor. 


Graduates— 1862. 

Wm.  J.  Younger San  Francisco. 

Reuben  Perrin Portland,  Oregon. 

James  Murphy Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

James  S.  Manly King's  River,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 

Frank  H.  Howard Oakland,  Cal. 

Mr.  Howard  had  passed  through  the  requisite  course  of  study, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  eighteen  months  since,  and 
would  have  had  his  degree  conferred  at  the  last  Commence- 
ment, but  for  his  being  too  young  to  graduate  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  University. 


Dr.  Whitney's  Summer  Course. 
Dr.  Whitney's  Summer  Course  of  Clinical  Instruction  will 
commence   on   the   2d  Tuesday   in  June,  and   continue   three 
months, — a  Clinic  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  at  9 
o'clock,  A.  M..  at  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
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Introductory  Lecture  upon  Physiology,  delivered  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Session  of  1861-62  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Uniyersity  of  the  Pacific.  Y^j  L. 
C.  Lane,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology.  Published  by  the 
Class. 

From  this  Address,  so  favorably  received  at  the  time  it  was 
delivered,  and  of  which  some  flattering  notices  have  since  been 
made  by  certain  of  our  leading  city  journals,  we  will  now  pro* 
ceed  to  make  some  extracts,  regretting  that  the  limits  of  the 
Press  prevent  us  from  presenting  it  in  full. 

In  speaking  of  the  interesting  features  in  this  department  of 
medicine,  he  says  ; 

It  is  your  especial  province,  privilege  and  duty  to  study  the 
countless  strange  and  wondrous  laws  which  govern  the  human 
body.  This  body  is  more  varied  and  complicated  in  its  struc- 
ture than  any  machine  that  art  has  ever  devised.  In  it,  the 
Theist  sees  the  evidence  of  Creative  Wisdom ;  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  form  possessed  by  this  microcosm, — the  mere  imi- 
tation of  which  has  given  a  fame  ever-during  to  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo, — and  in  view  of  the  miracles  which  are  con- 
stantly being  performed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  living  or- 
ganism, the  Atheist  is  involved  in  perplexity,  and  doubts 
whether  fortuitous  action  can  account  for  such  a  combination  of 
wonders. 

It  is  to  explain  the  laws  which  control  this  marvelous  piece 
of  mechanism,  that  my  efforts,  during  the  pending  course,  shall 
be  devoted.     Though  often  our  inquiries  may  conduct  us 

*«  Through  dark  and  devious  paths  of  speculation  wild," 

yet,  at  all  times,  we  will  find  something  valuable  along  the  way- 
side, and  however  rugged  and  thorny  our  path  may  be,  still, 
ever  and  anon,  our  labors  will  be  crowned  by  the  discovery  of 
some  flower  of  truth,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  the  gran- 
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deur  and  gorgeousness  of  a  Victoria  Eegia,  nor  the  tropical 
luxuriance  of  the  elegant  Urania,  still,  amaranth-like,  its  tints 
will  be  more  perennial  in  nature.  In  studying  the  subject  of 
digestion,  in  which  the  crude  materials  of  the  external  world 
are  so  metamorphosed  as  to  become  part  of  our  living  bodies, 
or  in  studying  the  mysteries  within  the  cranium, 

"  The  dome  of  thought  and  palace  of  the  soul," 

we  shall  meet  things  as  wondrous  and  extraordinary  as  can  be 
found  in  any  domain  of  Nature.  The  brain,  with  its  motor- 
force,  its  power  of  feeling,  its  co-ordinating  faculty,  its  connection 
with  the  thinking  principle,  with  the  immaterial,  imperishable  J, 
presents  a  greater  field  for  admiration  and  wonder  than  do  all 
the  orbs  which  glitter  in  the  evening  sky.  As  a  piece  of  supe- 
rior mechanism,  may  be  mentioned  the  eye,  of  which  the  work- 
manship is  so  exquisite,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  various  parts 
to  the  purposes  of  vision  are  so  complete,  that  no  device  of  art 
can  be  compared  with  it ;  and  it  was  only  by  having  the  eye  as 
a  model  of  reference,  in  which  the  tendency  of  light  to  undergo 
decomposition  in  passing  through  a  lenticular  apparatus,  is  coun- 
teracted, that  Euler,  the  illustrious  mathematician,  found  means 
to  solve  the  problem  of  achromatism,  Avhich,  by  Newton,  had 
been  regarded  as  insusceptible  of  solution.  And  again,  so  great 
is  the  design  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  the  human  hand,  that 
Bell  considers  that  it  alone  affords  proof  of  a  Divine  Author, 
and,  for  his  capital  treatise  on  this  subject,  he  won  one  of  the 
"  Bridgewater  Prizes.'' 

Hence,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  manifest,  though  our 
department  may  be  abstruse  and  dry  at  times,  still,  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  "  strange,  eventful  scenes"  in  which  the  living  or- 
ganism figures,  from  its  primitive  state  as  a  microscopic  cell, 
through  its  various  stages  of  growth  and  ultimate  decay  and 
death,  there  is  enough  to  requite  the  fullest  longings  for  admi- 
ration and  marvel.  The  struggle  between  life  and  death,  of 
which  our  world  is  the  constant  scene,  is  a  drama  of  deep  and 
momentous  import  to  any  one,  but  pre-eminently  so  to  him  who 
is  conversant  with  the  laws  which  govern  them.  To  the  medi- 
cal scholar  who  comprehends  all  the  laws  which  control  the 
living  organism,  who  sees  and  understands  this  vital  fabric  in 
all  its  varied  changes,  from  its  primordial  commencement  as  an 
infinitely  minute  cell,  a  mere  macula  germinativa,  or  germinal 
spot, — then  its   embrvonic  and  foetal  life,   then  its   transition 
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from  aqueous  to  aerial  existence, — this  monument  of  life  has  a 
thousand  things  more  wondrous  interwoven  in  its  history  than 
had  the  Memnonian  of  old,  and  its  contemplation  should  enkin- 
dle in  the  student  a  profounder  admiration  than  could  be  awak- 
ened by  the  Fj^ramids,  the  broken  remains  of  the  Parthenon  or 
Karnak,  or  any  other  architectural  wonder  of  the  past. 

•^  ^f  -r^  -Sf 

The  principles  of  Physiology  are  interesting  on  account  of 
their  perpetuity  and  unchangeableness  ;  they  remain  to-day, 
and  in  future,  constant  and  fixed  as  they  were  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Similar  to  the  Draconian  laws,  they  are  engraven  in 
blood,  though,  unlike  them  in  brevity  of  existence,  their  dura- 
tion is  co-eval  with  organized  life.  Though  laws,  customs,  man- 
ners, tastes  and  language,  together  with  the  objects  and  pur- 
suits of  human  ambition,  are  ever  changing,  still  the  laws  which 
control  life  and  organic  existence  remain  forever  the  same — 
more  enduring  than  the  granite  and  sandstone  on  which  our 
mountains  I'cst.  The  note  of  the  nightingale,  which  singing 
"  darkling,"  enraptured  the  ear,  or  the  rainbow-tinted  plumage 
of  the  humming-bird,  which  hovered  around  and  sipped  the 
mellifluous  sweets  of  the  convolvulus,  which  spread  its  floral 
munificence  over  the  azaleas  and  rhododendra  of  Eden,  were 
governed  by  the  same  laws  of  vibration  and  reflection  as 
to-day  govern  the  same  objects.  The  same  appetites  and  func- 
tions, the  same  demand  for  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  ali- 
ment, the  same  need  of  oxydation  of  the  tissues,  have  always 
existed. 

Again,  in  noticing  those  eminent  in  this  department  of  medi- 
cine, he  says : 

Among  its  cultivators  of  the  present  time,  Physiology  ranks 
some  of  the  most  eminent  minds  of  the  day,  both  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  our  own  country :  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  refer  to  such  names  as  Dunglison,  Paine, 
Leidy  and  Dalton.  Dal  ton  is,  perhaps,  to-day  in  advance  of 
all  those  engaged  in  physiological  research  on  this  continent. 
The  carefulness  with  which  he  has  studied  the  nervous  system 
and  the  mysterious  subject  of  generation,  augurs  well  for 
much  new  light  on  this  hitherto  but  partially  understood  sub- 
ject. Adopting  vivisection  as  a  lamp  for  his  guidance  in  the 
dsedalian  mazes  of  the  nervous  system,  he  is  compelling  the 
vagus  to  reveal  some  of  its  complicated  functions,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  whose  office  has  hitherto  been 
involved  in  doubt. 
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In  England,  the  names  of  Carpenter,  Paget,  Brown-Seqnard 
are  models  for  emulation  in  this  department  of  medicine. 
Crossing  the  channel,  in  France  the  famous  Milne-Edwards, 
noted  for  his  many  classical  works  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  Longet  and  the  venerable  Ohevreul  are  busi- 
ly engaged  in  physiological  research.  Indeed  Chevreul,  though 
a  septuagenarian,  seems  still  as  devoted  to  his  chemico-physio- 
logical  studies  as  though  he  were  not  satisfied  that  his  re- 
searches in  regard  to  the  harmony  of  colors  and  his  discovery 
of  oleine,  stearine  and  margarine  would  not  embalm  his  mem- 
ory among  the  never-to-be-forgotten  illustrious  names  which 
are  treasured  up  in  the  imperishable  archives  of  medicine. 

Germany  stands  pre-eminently  high  in  medical  scholarship ; 
and  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  there  we  may  find,  to-day,  a 
greater  number  of  devoted  scholars,  engaged  in  solving  the 
hitherto  unexplained  questions  of  Physiologj^  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  Teutonic  character  is  eminently  fitted 
for  patient  investigation.  The  German  investigator  can  labor 
for  weeks,  or  even  months,  in  the  examination  of  a  single  sub- 
ject, never  once  becoming  tired,  or  forsaking  it,  until  he  has 
thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  every  feature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  everything  else  that  can  have  a  bearing  upon  it.  This 
method  of  investigation  is  difficult  for  the  American  student, 
accustomed,  as  our  people  are,  to  do  everything  with  telegraphic 
velocity.  Still,  the  Teutonic  method  is  the  proper  one  to  lead 
to  ultimate  success,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  adopted, 
more  and  more,  by  the  American  scholar.  A  union  of  Teuton- 
ic patience  with  the  practical  element  of  our  countrymen, 
would,  if  adopted  in  literary  research,  soon  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  scientific  discovery. 

The  medical  student  is  strongly  urged  to  obtain  some  know- 
ledge of  Natural  History : 

In  the  pursuit  of  your  physiological  studies,  I  would  strong- 
ly recommend  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  aids  which  are  fur- 
nished by  a  knowledge  of  ^Jatural  History.  As  before  stated, 
Nature  has  adopled  a  uniformity  of  plan  that  pervades  all  de- 
partments of  creation,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a  chain  of  adamant 
binds  together  the  material  universe.  The  world,  with  its 
countless  forms  of  life,  whether  living  in  the  air,  on  the  earth, 
or  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  is  but  a  materialized  utterance  of 
a  thought  of  Deity,  in  which  are  combined  identity,  unity  and 
harmony.     These  cardinal  principles,  which  may  be  perceived 
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eren  on  a  limited  view  of  Nature,  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent in  proportion  to  the  comprehensive  view  that  we  take 
of  her  objects. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  pro- 
duction of  plants,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  mixing  even  those 
genera  which  are  nearly  akin,  as  well  as  from  observations  made 
on  the  hybridation  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  Physiologist  has 
learned  the  immutability  of  form  which  nature  has  stamped  on 
every  living  being.  The  pollen  of  the  rose,  sprinkled  on  the 
hyacinth,  can  never  produce  a  hybrid  between  the  two  ;  nor 
can  the  germinating  dust  of  the  elegant  amaryllis,  applied  to 
the  homely  bloom  of  the  ambrosia,  produce  a  floral  type,  mid- 
way between  the  parent  flowers.  The  forms  of  Nature  are 
eternally  stereotyped.  Though  art  may  modify  the  form  of 
the  rose,  nay,  even  convert  each  stamen  into  a  petal,  still  the 
essential  form  retains  the  original  characteristics  of  the  original 
archetype  that  bloomed  in  the  early  dawn  of  creation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  animal  forms.  No  hybridation,  no  hu- 
man device  can  alter  the  forms  in  which  each  creature  was 
primitively  moulded.  Now.  it  has  been  from  a  comprehensive 
and  careful  study  of  these  facts,  in  reference  to  the  incapability 
of  any  plant  or  animal  undergoing  any  essential  metamorphosis, 
that  Anthropology  has  derived  its  strongest  proofs  of  the  iden- 
tity of  origin  and  unity  of  the  human  race,  a  point  which  we 
hope,  in  future,  to  be  able  to  refer  to  again. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  he  says  : 

Finally,  gentlemen,  we  will  express  the  hope  that  some  of 
you  will  study  this  department  of  medicine  to  an  extent  be3'ond 
that  which  is  merely  necessary  to  secure  the  collegiate  honors 
vested  in  a  diploma.  This  science,  though  vast  in  facts,  and 
prolific  in  discoveries  and  researches  which  have  been  made  in 
it,  is  still  incomplete.  There  are  many  physiological  questions 
whichyetreraaintobedetermined  in  the  human  organism;  enough, 
indeed,  to  confer  an  enduring  immortality  upon  the  future  la- 
borers who  shall  solve  them.  The  true  nature  of  the  nervous 
principle, — whether  it  is  electricity,  as  the  Electro-Physiolo- 
gists contend, — ^also  the  ofiices  which  are  performed  by  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  brain  ;  likewise,  the  functions  of  the  spleen, 
are  all  matters  involved  in  the  utmost  obscuritv,  the  discovery 
and  elucidation  of  which  will  secure  unfading  laurels  and  a 
lasting  reputation  to  some  future  investigator.  He,  however, 
who  would  gain  such  laurels,  must  remember  that  their 
achievement  is  only  possible  through  hard   labor.     As  Her- 
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cules  gained  admission  to  the  abode  of  the  Olympian  Celestials, 
through  the  accomplishment  of  the  severest  tasks,  so  the  only 
price  of  professional  eminence  is  hard  toil  and  vigorous  study. 
In  the  practice  ot  our  profession  one  is  constantly  reminded  of 
the  brevity  of  human  existence.  Hippocrates,  the  illustrious 
and  ever-to-be-venerated  father  of  medicine,  commences  his 
Aphorisms  with  the  following  sentence :  Vita  brevis,  ars  verb 
longa  ;  that  is,  "  Life  is  short,  but  art  is  long,"  or  of  vast  ex- 
tent. Still,  with  proper  application  and  industry,  it  is  won- 
derful how  much  may  be  consummated  within  a  limited  period 
of  life.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  career  of  the  immortal  Bi- 
chat,  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  Physiology,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years.  So  highly  are  his  discove- 
ries estimated,  and  so  profoundly  reverent  are  his  countrymen 
of  his  genius,  that,  as  an  imperishable  evidence  of  their  admi- 
ration, they  have  assigned  him  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  illus- 
trious group  which,  in  the  marble  frontispiece  that  emblazons 
the  front  of  the  Pantheon,  are  placed  as  the  first  representatives 
of  the  glories  of  France,  and,  as  such,  are  receiving  from  the 
Goddess  of  Fame  crowns  of  immortality.  Besides  this  marble 
monument,  erected  by  a  grateful  people  to  the  memory  of  Bi- 
chat,  he  has  left  his  name  upon  a  still  more  enduring  monu- 
ment, viz. :  the  fissure  of  Bichat,  engraven  on  the  human  brain, 
where  it  will  remain  imperishable  and  indelible,  and  secure 
against  the  revolutions  which,  at  times,  have  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  Pantheon,  and  have  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  dead  that  slumber  beneath  it. 


Notes  on  the  Surgery  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Gunshot  Wounds.  Bv 
Geo.  H.  B.  Macleod,  M.  D..  F.  R.  C.  S.  Published  bv 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  From  the  Booksellers,  A. 
Roman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  little  book  of  four  hun- 
dred pages,  and  its  appearance  for  sale  is  particularly  oppor- 
tune, now,  when  the  study  of  Military  Surgery  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  contains  twelve  chapters,  some  of  the  first  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Crimea  ;  the 
natives  and  their  diseases  ;  the  causes  of  disease  among  the  sol- 
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diers  ;  the  distinrtion  between  Surgery  as  practiced  in  the 
army  and  in  ciyil  life.  Chapter  Y  is  devoted  to  the  "Peculiari- 
ties'' of  Gunshot  Wounds  and  their  General  Treatment  ;  chap- 
ter Yll  to  Injuries  of  the  Head  ;  chapter  VIII  to  Wounds  of 
the  Face  and  Chest ;  chapter  IX  to  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the 
Bladder  and  Abdomen  ;  chapter  X  to  Compound  Fractures  of 
the  Extremities  ;  chapter  XI  to  Gunshot  Wounds  of  Joints,  Ex- 
cision of  Joints,  etc. ;  chapter  XII  to  Amputations.  These  are 
followed  by  a  copious  Appendix,  containing  articles  on  many 
interesting  subjects,  either  directly  or  collaterally  connected 
with  the  Surgery  of  the  Crimea. 

In  treating  of  Gunshot  W^ounds,  requiring  exsections  of 
joints,  the  author  adopts  the  usual  method  of  promoting  healing 
of  the  wounds  by  first  intention,  and  consequently  dwells  espe- 
cially upon  those  difiiculties  and  dangers  which  attend  these 
cases.     He  says  : 

"  One  of  tl-e  chief  dangers  following  resection  of  the  shoulder 
is  the  formation  of  sinuses  and  abscesses  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  best  mode  of  avoiding  this  is,  to  arrange  the  line  of  inci- 
sion so  as  to  give  fre^  exit  to  the  pus.  Stromeyer's  semi-circu- 
lar incision  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation  fulfils 
this  end  better  than  any  other.  The  joint  is  then  very  easily 
got  at. 

"  Langenbeck's  one  straight  incision  on  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  articulation,  with  or  without  the  transverse  cut  suggested 
by  Franke,  gave  much  satisfaction  in  Sleswick,  where  it  was 
largely  put  mto  practice  ;  and  I  have  myself  seen  most  admi- 
rable results  got  by  the  straight  incision  of  White  through  the 
deltoid  ;  but  Stromeyer's  allows  the  more  rapid  discharge  of 
all  the  secretions  than  any  of  the  others.  Banderis,  as_  is  well 
known,  prefers  a  straight  incision  on  the  inside  of  the  joint,  in 
front,  and  from  his  large  practice  of  it  in  Africa,  was  highly 
pleased  with  its  efficiency,  believing  that  it  best  allows  that 
ginglymoid  joint  being  formed,  which,  he  says,  takes  place  of  the 
former  articulation." 

These  different  modes  of  incision  are  chiefly  made  in  view  of 
favoring  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter.  But  they  only  make 
confusion,  without  accomplishing  their  object.  Any  one  of  them 
is  good  enough,  if  the  after-treatment  be  well  conducted.     In 
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all  surgical  wounds,  made  for  the  exsection  of  a  portion  of  bone, 
lint,  or  some  unirritating  substance,  should  be  applied  in  it,  to 
prevent  healing  by  first  intention.  A  roller  should  be  so  ap- 
plied around  the  parts  as  to  compress,  very  strongly,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  wound  against  the  lint,  by  which  the  surrounding 
tissues  become  consolidated,  and  thereby,  in  most  instances, 
form  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  escape  of  pus  into  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  so  often  the  cause  of  that  extensive  burrowing, 
which  destroys  the  patient  by  hectic. 

It  is  well  enough  in  exsections  of  the  shoulder-joint,  particu- 
larly when  the  glenoid  surface  has  to  be  meddled  with,  to  make 
transverse  incisions,  which  may  be  done  through  the  deltoid 
muscle,  with  little  or  no  inconvience,  afterwards,  to  the  patient. 
In  fact,  it  is  much  better  to  open  the  parts  freely,  so  that  the 
joint  can  be  reached  with  ease,  since  that  can  be  done  at  the 
shoulder,  without  sacrificing  any  valuable  tissue  ;  but  the  mode 
of  incision  can  have  little  to  do  with  the  free  egress  of  matter 
afterwards,  unless  the  wound  is  kept  open,  as  above  recom- 
mended. 

In  speaking  of  partial  exsection  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  author  coincides  with  our  own.     He  says  : 

"  Partial  exsection — of  which  there  were  a  good  many  cases 
— did  not,  I  think,  turn  out,  on  the  whole,  at  all  so  well  as  com- 
plete ones.  They  were  more  tedious,  more  liable  to  fail,  and 
less  satisfactory  when  they  succeeded,  than  when  the  whole  ar- 
ticulation was  removed." 

This  has  been  the  result  of  our  experience,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  elbow,  but  also  other  joints,  particularly  when  the  exsec- 
tion was  demanded  in  consequence  of  long-standing  disease, 
either  coming  on  spontaneously  or  the  result  of  injury,  in  which 
both  articulating  faces  were  found  involvad  in  the  affection. 
Even  in  exsecting  the  hip-ioint,  some  of  our  most  satisfactory 
cases  have  been  those  in  which  the  articulating  face  of  the  ace- 
tabulum was  removed  with  the  head  of  the  femur. 

The  writer  fully  endorses  the  idea,  now  fast  gaining  ground, 
that  exsection  of  the  hip-joint  should  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases^ 
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when  at  all  practicable,  in  preference  to  amputation.     He  says  : 

"  The  hip  was  exsected  six  times  ;  five  being  primary,  and 
one  a  secondary  operation.  One  of  the  primary  alone  succeeded. 
Such  success,  though  small,  is  yet  encouraging,  as  compared  with 
the  results  obtained  by  amputation  at  the  hip,  for  which  opera- 
tion the  exsections  were  substituted  ;  for,  as  will  be  afterwards 
seei\,  out  of  at  least  ten  amputations  at  this  joint  in  our  army, 
and  some  thirteen  in  the  French,  none  survived." 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  tissues  involved  in 
an  amputation  at  the  hip,  and  the  comparatively  unimportant 
structures  interfered  with  in  an  exsection  of  the  same  joint,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  mortality  of  the  two  operations  would 
vary  greatly.  In  the  former  case,  there  is  a  most  extensive  di- 
vision of  important  structures  ;  while  in  the  latter,  there  is  very 
little  structure  divided,  and  that  of  no  great  importance,  unless 
the  surgeon,  from  carelessness  or  want  of  skill,  should  wound 
one  or  both  of  the  crural  nerves,  in  "making  his  transverse  inci- 
sions ;  or,  as  occurred  in  one  instance  on  record,  in  which  the 
gluteal  artery  was  wounded,  by  carrying  the  posterior  trans- 
verse incision  entirely  too  far  back.  But  none  of  these  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  will  occur  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful. 
More  definite  rules,  however,  for  the  process  of  exsections,  than 
have  heretofore  been  laid  down  in  the  books,  are  necessary. 

Surgeons  depend  too  much  on  transverse  incisions,  and  too 
little  on  longitudinal  ones.  The  longitudinal  may  be  made,  to 
any  desirable  extent,  with  little  inconvenience  ;  and  after  these 
are  made,  we  sliould  try  to  pull  off  the  soft  substances  from  the 
bone  without  dividing  any  tissue,  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it. 

lu  hip-joint  exsections,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  decorticate 
the  upper  part  of  the  femur  with  a  bone  chisel,  after  free  longi- 
tudinal incisions  have  been  made,  by  occasionally  dividing  a 
small  portion  of  such  unimportant  tissue  as  may  afford  any  im- 
pediment to  the  progress  of  the  operation  ;  but  in  amputations 
at  the  hip-joint,  no  ingenuity  can  save  the  patient  from  the  dan- 
ger of  dividing  important  structures.  The  posterior  and  ante- 
rior crural  nerves  must  be  divided,  and  the  division  of  either  is 
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often  suificient  to  cause  deaths  as  we  have  tested  by  experiments 
upon  dogs.  This,  associated  with  the  division  of  an  immense 
amount  of  muscular  and  other  important  tissue,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  immense  fatality  always  attending  amputations 
at  the  hip-joint. 

The  little  work  of  Dr.  Macleod  contains  many  valuable  prac- 
tical ideas  in  relation  to  Gunshot  Wounds  and  Military  Surgerj 
in  general,  and  should  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  practi- 
tioner.    For  sale  by  A.  Roman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Swinburne  on  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  by  Extension. 

We  received  a  pamphlet  from  Dr.  Swinburne  which  we  loaned 
to  a  friend,  expecting  it  to  be  returned  soon,  or  reviewed  by 
him,  but  his  appointment  as  surgeon  on  one  of  the  Panama 
steamers,  and  sudden  departure  from  the  city,  prevented  his 
doing  either.  We  did  not  read  the  pamphlet,  (though  we 
have  seen  notices  of  it  in  other  journals,)  and.  consequently, 
are  not  prepared  to  review  it,  but  would  say,  that,  at  first  view 
we  would  not  be  inclined  to  commend  the  plan  of  an  exclusive 
reliance  upon  extension,  because  we  have  much  difficulty  in 
effecting  good  cures  in  many  cases  of  fractures,  when  we  com- 
bine extension,  lateral  compression,  and  all  other  means  at  our 
command. 

It  is  very  evident  that  displacement  may  occur  in  spite  of  ex- 
tension, because  in  fracture  of  the  radius  or  fibula,  as  well  as  of 
the  ribs,  where  the  two  ends  are  firmly  fixed  in  their  natural 
situations,  so  that  no  over-lapping  can  occur,  there  is  still  later- 
al displacement,  in  very  many  cases,  that  requires  to  be  correct- 
ed. No  extension  can  be  made  and  kept  up,  so  as  to  retain  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  when  fractured,  in  their  proper  situa- 
tions, the  same  as  the  true  ribs  are  held  to  their  places,  by  at- 
tachment, to  the  sternum  and  vertebral  column  ;  and  yet,  who 
would  think  of  trusting  to  nature  alone  in  fracture  of  these,  in 
all  cases  indiscriminately,  which  would  be  the  same,  or  better, 
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than  to  depend  upon  extension  alone,  in  fractures  of  the  long 
bones.  Besides,  splints  cause  but  little  inconvenience.  Take 
those  of  tin,  for  instance,  which  may  be  made  so  very  light  and 
well  adapted  to  their  situation,  as  to  be  rather  comfortable  than 
otherwise. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  the  plan  of 
depending  upon  extension  alone  for  the  treatment  of  fractures, 
because  many  of  our  medical  friends,  in  whom  we  have  much 
confidence,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  plan  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  say,  that,  at  first  view,  it  does  not  strike  us 
favorably.  The  subject  shall  be  referred  to  again,  when  we 
have  more  fully  investigated  it. 


The  Chicago   Medical    Examiner.      Edited   by   Drs.  Davis 
and  Reilly. 

In  the  eleventh  number  of  this  journal,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  Introductory  Address,  entitled  "  The  Surgeon^  deliv- 
ered before  the  Medical  Department  of  Lind  University,  Ses- 
sion 186l-'62,  by  Professor  E.  Andrew,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

This  lecture,  with  an  exception  or  two  which  we  will  present- 
ly notice,  is  possessed  of  much  merit,  in  fact  it  will  bear  compari- 
son with  any  of  the  Introductory  Addresses  which  have  appeared 
during  the  past  winter.  It  is  stamped  with  much  originality? 
and  contains  many  beauties  and  touches  of  true  eloquence. 
As  such  addresses,  however,  are  written  with  care,  and  rightly, 
too,  since  they  are  treasured  up  as  valued  mementos  by  the  students 
before  whom  they  are  delivered,  we  deem  it  proper  to  criticise^ 
with  some  degree  of  severity,  the  following  passages  in  the  lecture 
alluded  to  :  "  You  occasionally  hear  men  say,  that  the  study  of 
medicine  and  surgery  is  very  interesting,  but  the  practice  is  te- 
dious and  dull.  Now  I  can  assure  you  that,  to  a  well-trained 
mind,  this  is  an  unmitigated  lie." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  idea  contained  in  the  quotation  is 
not  such  as  quadrates  with  common  experience  ;  and,  even  ad- 
mitting there  were  grounds,  for  the  assertion,  what  need  of  such 
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a  furious  thrust  at  such  an  innocent  tendency  of  character  on 
the  part  of  the  student  ?  In  sooth,  it  were  much  the  same  as  if  a 
knight  of  the  chivalric  school  of  the  olden  time  were  to  sally 
forth,  begirt  with  all  the  panoply  and  equipments  of  defence  of 
ancient  warfare,  and  in  his  march  were  to  flush  a  sparrow,  and 
straightway  gathering  his  flexors  and  extensors  into  an  atti- 
tude grandly  defiant  of  death  or  worse  danger,  were  to  hurl  his 
spear  at  it  with  desperate  impetuosity  ;  or,  as  if  the  alchemist 
of  old,  on  beholding  the  draco  mmitigatus  mount  up  from  the 
alembic  which  he  himself  hsid  heated,  were  to  make  a  Herculean 
tilt  at  it, — in  short,  sueh  a  charge  as  would  have  been  the  glory 
of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha,  in  that  portentous  hour  when  he  rushed 
to  battle  against  the  flock  of  sheep  which  his  fancy  had  meta- 
morphosed into  the  armies  of  the  whole  earth.  L.  C.  L. 


Chicago  Medical  Journal.    Edited  by  Drs.  Brainard  and 
Allen. 

Among  the  original  communications  of  this  periodical,  we  no- 
tice, in  the  tenth  number,  an  Introductory  Address,  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  course  on  Obstetrics,  for  the  session  of  1861- 
'62,  of  Rush  Medical  College,  by  Dr.  De  Laskie  Miller,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
This  Address  is  an  ably  written  and  eloquent  production,  and  is 
highly  creditable  to  Professor  Miller. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  the  prosperity  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  as  shown  by  the  large  class  of  the  present  session. 
From  the  widely  known  reputation  of  its  founder,  as  a  thorough 
and  accurate  medical  scholar,  who  has  associated  with  himself 
some  of  the  first  professional  talent  of  the  North-West,  this 
school  must  long  continue  to  rank  among  the  first  institutions 
of  medicine  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  L.  C.  L. 


Lectures   on    Materia  Medic  a   and   Therapeutics,  deliv- 
ered in  the  College  op  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  the 
8 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  John  B.  Beck, 
M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. Prepared  for  the  press  by  bis  friend,  C.  R.  Gil- 
man,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.  Third  Edition.  New  York  : 
Samuel  S.  &  W.  Wood,  389  Broadway.  1861.  The  work 
may  be  procured  from  H.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

These  Lectures,  which  have  been  published  posthumously, 
are  from  the  pen  of  an  elegant  and  gifted  writer  ;  they  are 
written  in  a  concise  yet  agreeable  style,  embracing  all  that  is 
necessary  to  render  the  work  an  excellent  vade  mecum  and 
text-book  for  the  student  of  medicine.  In  the  chapter  on  "To- 
bacco" is  a  paragraph  replete  with  beautiful  antitheses,  setting 
forth  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  use  of  this  plant ;  though 
not  an  advocate  of  its  use,  still,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be,  we  quote  this  passage  : 

"  The  history  of  tobacco  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  our  race.  Next  to  intoxicating  liquor,  there  is  no  substance 
which  has  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  human  taste  and  ap- 
petite as  tobacco.  There  is  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
civilized  or  savage,  where  it  has  not  found  its  way.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America  are  all  familiar  with  it.  There  is  no 
condition  of  society  in  which  it  is  not  a  favored  guest.  You 
find  it  in  the  palace  and  the  poor-house — in  the  stately  mansion 
and  the  humble  cottage — in  the  workshop  and  the  billiard-room. 
The  lonely  exile  solaces  his  weary  hours  with  it — the  freeman 
exults  in  its  influence — Philosophy  muses  under  its  power — 
poetry  is  inspired  and  hardy  labor  cheered  by  tobacco.  Where- 
ver man  is  lound  its  influence  is  felt  and  acknowledijed.  The 
citizen  whiffs  his  perfumed  cigars — the  poor  man  smokes  his 
sooty  pipe — the  sailor  chews  his  delicious  quid — the  matron  re- 
joices in  her  pinch  of  snuff.  On  the  mountain  top  and  in  the 
lonely  valley — on  the  land  and  on  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean 
— in  the  dark  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  glittering  halls 
of  Paris — on  the  rugged  hills  of  Switzerland  and  in  the  gold-bear- 
ing valleys  of  Calilornia — amid  the  snows  of  the  North  and  un- 
der the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics — in  battle  and  in  peace — in 
storm  and  in  calm — in  wealth  and  in  poverty — in  health  and  in 
sickness — the  king  and  the  subject — the  master  and  the  slave — 
youth,  manhood  and  old  age — all,  all  bow  to  the  magic  power  of 
tobacco." 
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To  those  wishing  an  excellent  work  on  Materia  Medica,  we 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  book  before  us.       L.  C.  L- 

The  Placenta,  the  Organic  Nervous  System,  the  Blood, 
THE  Oxygen,  and  the  Animal  Nervous  System,  Physio- 
logically Examined.  By  John  O'Reilly,  Licentiate  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  ;  Resi- 
dent Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  Medico-Chirufgical  College  of  New  York ;  Late 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Oldcastle  Workhouse  and  Fever 
Hospital,  Ireland.  New  York ;  S.  S.  and  W.  Wood,  389 
Broadway.  London :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  st. 
1861. 

The  work  of  the  above  title,  of  which  the  author  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  transmit  a  copy  to  us,  contains  a  number  of  new 
ideas  in  reference  to  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
especially  that  part  of  it  known  as  the  ganglionic,  or  system  of 
organic  life.  The  role  which  he  assigns  to  the  ganglionic  nerves 
is  far  more  extended  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  taught 
by  the  majority  of  Physiologists. 

In  regard  to  the  pineal  and  pituitary  gland, — in  respect  to 
the  offices  of  which  there  have  been  many  different  theories  ad- 
vanced by  Physiologists, — the  author  assumes  the  ground  that 
they  are  ganglia  of  the  organic  nervous  system.  We  re- 
gret that,  in  adopting  this  theory,  he  has  not  presented  us 
with  more  histological  evidence  to  sustain  his  position.  The 
latest  view  of  the  pituitary  gland,  as  based  on  a  microscopic 
examination  of  its  structure,  is,  that  it  belongs  to  the  category 
of  ductless  glands,  as  the  spleen,  thymus,  &c.  Still,  the  work 
is  one  of  merit,  and  contains  numerous  ingenious  and  original 
ideas,  and  will  doubtless  be  the  means  of  calling  attention  to, 
and  inciting  others  to  new  researches  in  this  pre-eminently  ob-  , 
scure  section  of  Physiology.  Should  the  author,  by  further  in- 
vestigation, demonstrate  the  truthfulness  of  the  theories  ad- 
vanced in  this  work,  he  will  have  earned  for  himself  a  brilliant 
and  enduring  reputation  in  the  medical  world.  It  is  with 
pleasure  we  recommend  the  work  to  our  medical  readers. 

L.  C.  L. 
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Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  1861. 
Ninety-Fifth  Annual  Meeting. 

The  report  of  the  transactions  of  this  Medical  Society  has  been 
receivf  d  by  us.  The  President  elected  for  1861  was  J.  Blane, 
M.  D.  The  report  embraces  the  opening  Address,  by  President 
Blane,  a  very  able  and  learned  production  ;  also,  three  original 
essays,  viz. :  "  On  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,"  by  Ezra  M. 
Hunt,  M.  D.  ;  "  Medical  Topography  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,' 
by  J.  Henry  Clark,  M.  D.  ;  "  Water-Curein  Orange,  N.  J.,"  by 
Stephen  Wicky,  M.  D.  ;  finally,  reports  from  the  several  Coun- 
ty Societies  of  the  State. 

This  association  is  noted  on  account  of  its  claiming  prior- 
ity of  origin  over  all  other  Medical  Societies  in  the  United 
States.  L.  C.  L. 


On    the    History  and    Comparative   Anatomy  of  the  Go- 
rilla.    By  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.  D. 

This  pamphlet,  the  contents  of  which  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  details,  in  a 
brief  manner,  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  anatomical  struc" 
ture  of  this  animal,  which  has  recently  attracted  considerable 
attention  through  the  work  of  Du  Chaillu,  the  African  traveler. 
It  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  student  of  Natural  History. 

L.  C.  L. 


The  Physician's  Pocket  Memorandum  for  1862.    By  C.  H. 
Cleaveland,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Cleaveland  this  excellent  Mem. 
orandum.  From  the  immense  number  of  useful  ideas  it  contains 
it  is  a  most  valuable  remembrancer  to  the  practitioner.  It  haS 
a  list  of  medicines,iclassified,  presenting  nearly  all  the  medicinal 
preparations  in  use  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The  following 
are  among  the  contents  : — Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions  ; 
Accidents  and  Emergencies  ;  Poisons  and  Antidotes :  Post- 
Mortems,  &c.  ;  Preservation  and  Embalming.  Upon  these 
topics  much  valuable  information  is  presented,  which  the  prac- 
titioner may  always  have  about  him,  if  in  possession  of  the  Mem- 
orandum. 
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Over-Education. 

Our  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  this  subject,  from  hav- 
ing met  with  several  cases,  in  which  the  health  of  our  patients 
was  evidently  suffering  from  over  application  to  study,  and  even 
with  some  in  which  the  mind  itself  was  becoming  dulled,  by  to 
much  mental  exertion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
injurious  results  of  our  high-pressure  system  of  education  are 
owing  to  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers,  as 
to  the  amount  of  work  the  brain  will  bear  without  injury,  for 
the  sufferers  ars  always  to  be  found  in  those  families  where  the 
children  are  the  objects  of  the  greatest  care  and  affection.  It 
is  the  girls  that  generally  suffer  the  most,  at  least  as  regards 
their  physical  health  ;  whilst  the  only  cases  we  have  met  with 
in  which  the  mental  faculties  were  dulled,  has  been  among  boys 
who,  by  a  forced  system  of  gymnastics  and  more  open-air  exer- 
cise, are  enabled  to  counteract,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  injurious 
effects  of  over-study  on  their  bodily  health,  and  thus  go  on  un- 
til the  brain  itself  becomes  the  only  organ  specially  affected. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  the  symptoms  produced  by 
this  over-work  of  the  brain,  as  they  will  readily  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

The  most  frequent  cases  are  found  amongst  girls  from  thir- 
teen to  sixteen,  and  are  generally  caused  by  their  own  ambi- 
tious desire  to  make  up,  by  two  or  three  years  extra  mental 
labor,  the  deficiencies  of  an  education,  which  up  to  that  time 
has  been,  from  different  causes,  inevitably  neglected. 

The  mischief  that  is  being  silently  done  by  this  over-working 
of  the  brain  is  such,  that  we  are  sure  that  there  are  but  few  of 
our  readers  practicing  in  the  cities  of  our  State  who  have  not 
met  with  examples  of  it,  or  at  least  who  will  fail  to  detect  them, 
if  their  attention  is  directed  to  their  discovery.  The  reason 
why  they  are  so  frequently  overlooked  is,  that  the  ill-health  is 
apt  to  be  attributed  to  some  other  derangement  of  the  oth^ 
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organs,  although  these  derangements  are  but  the  secondary  re- 
sults of  the  over-working  of  the  brain.  If  more  correct  ideas 
of  the  true  objects  of  education  could  be  diffused  amongst  pa- 
rents and  teachers,  this  evil  would  be  readily  corrected,  and 
the  rising  generation,  instead  of  being  crammed  full  of  know- 
ledge with  broken-down  constitutions,  would,  as  they  grow  up, 
at  least  be  possessed  of  robust  health,  and  we  believe  of  more 
vigorous  intellects. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
make  an  extract  from  that  interesting  work,  ''  Grindon  on  Life," 
expressing,  as  it  does,  completely,  our  views.  Under  the  head 
of  "  Curiosity,  the  Appetite  of  the  Mind,"  Grindon  observes  : 

"  Of  all  the  evils  man  is  subject  to,  assuredly  not  the  least  is 
^'/icuriousness  ;  perhaps  it  should  be  classed  among  the  greatest, 
('ertainly  there  is  no  evil  more  abounding.  How  many  listen 
to  philosophy,  if  they  can  be  said  to  listen  at  all,  only  with  po- 
lite aversion,  as  though  the  speaker  were  discoursing  in  an  un- 
known tongue  ;  how  many  are  the  minds  whose  appetite  is  al- 
together vitiated  and  depraved,  which  is  tantamount  to  being 
lost,  turning  away  from  really  substantial  food [for  exam- 
ple, to  the  fashionable  -isms  and  -pathies  of  the  day. — Ed.  ] — 
as  if  it  w^ere  so  much  poison.  It  needs  not  that  a  man  be  uned- 
ucatid  to  be  incurious.  It  is  not  so  much  of  education,  common- 
ly so  called,  that  curiosity  comes  ;  but  of  quickening  the  mind 
with  life  to  educate  itself.  The  customary  endeavor  to  instil  a 
mere  dry,  unvitalizing  knowledge,  tends  to  depress  curiosity 
rather  than  excite  it.  Grammars  and  lexicons,  whether  of 
language  or  of  any  other  form  of  knowledge,  serve  oftener  to 
kill  than  to  make  alive.  Lessons,  as  such,  or  in  the  sense  of 
parrot-knowledge,  are  only  'mind  slaughter.'  If  it  be  desired 
to  promote  a  good  appetite,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  is  not 
to  be  done  by  gorging,  which  soon  destroys  it  utterly  ;  the 
body  must  be  taken  into  the  playgrounds  of  nature,  and  the 
mind  inspired  through  the  imagination,  upon  which  curiosity 
itself  depends.  A  child's  imagination  can  hardly  be  too  much 
encouraged,  provided  always  that  it  is  guided  to  some  resting- 
place,  where  it  can  repose  awhile,  and,  in  due  time,  onwards 
again,  but  always  with  an  interval.  To  excite  a  child's  imagi- 
nation, sets  all  its  best  feelings  in  motion  ;  mere  facts  are  as 
useless  as  they  are  dreary  ;  they  die  upon  a  child's  heart,  like 
rotten  leaves." 

Not  only  does  the  bodily  health  suffer  from  this  over-forcing 
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system  of  education,  but,  as  Grindon  observes,  it  is  "  mind- 
slaughter,''  and  totally  incapable  of  attaining  the  end  that  is 
aimed  at.  It  has  lately  been  shown,  in  a  most  carefully  con- 
ducted inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Education,  undertaken  by  the 
English  Government,  that  those  children  who  study  but  three 
hours  a  day,  really  learn  more  than  those  who  study  six. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  place  for  a  disquisition  on  Education. 
Our  only  object  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
an  evil,  which  is  certainly  producing  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  and  against  which  it  is  our  duty, 
as  a  body,  to  protest. — Pacifiic  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal — Prof. 
Blake- 
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795  Broadway,  March  1st,  1862. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  Edi  or  San  Francisco  Medical  Press  : 

Dear  Doctor — In  your  January  number,  pages  9,  10,  I  no- 
tice that  you  state  :  "  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  another 
writer,  either  as  a  standard  author  or  a  contributor  to  a  medi- 
cal journal,  who  claims  to  have  any  convincing  proofs  that  at- 
mosphere admitted  into  joints  or  other  tissues  is  not  generally 
a  source  of  danger,"  &c.,  &c.  I,  therefore,  send  you  a  pamphlet 
of  mine  on  Exsection  of  the  Femur,  and  would  call  your  espe- 
cial attention  to  pages  12,  13,  where  I  have  strongly  expressed 
my  views  on  this  matter,  and  which  I  think  you  will  find  is  the 
first  published  enunciation  of  this  most  important  principle,  al- 
though I  have  practiced  and  taught  it  in  my  lectures  for  the  last 
18  years ;  and  have  many  cases  of  hip,  knee,  ankle  and  wrist  joints, 
which  I  have  freely  opened,  and  many  of  them  have  recovered, 
with  almost  perfect  motion,  and  some  of  them  are  perfect. 

Knowing  your  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  every  one,  I  send 
you  the  enclosed  pamphlet,  in  order  that  you  may  not  fall  into 
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error  on  the  subject.  I  had,  for  the  first  10  or  12  years,  to 
contend  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  profession  ;  but  I 
am  happy  to  state  that,  for  the  last  3  to  5  years,  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  professional  opinion,  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  the 
views  which  I  know  to  be  correct  universally  adopted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

Lewis  A.  Sayre, 

Professor  Orthopoedic  Surg.,  Bellevue  Hospital  Med.  Coll. 

[We  regret  that  the  pamphlet  referred  to  did  not  reach  us, 
and  hope  Prof.  Sayre  will  send  us  another.  In  the  absence  of 
any  publication  upon  the  subject,  we,  in  justice  to  Dr.  S.,  give 
his  communication. 

Until  very  recently,  we  had  no  idea  that  our  claim  to  priori- 
ty in  the  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  the  innocuousness,  gene- 
rally, of  atmosphere  admitted  into  the  tissues  was  disputed,  al- 
though we  have  been  publishing  upon  the  subject  for  some 
years.  However,  we  will  give  full  scope  to  the  claims  of  all 
others  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pages  of  the  Medi- 
cal Press. 

We  have  a  communication  from  Dr.  A.  G.  Walton,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  claiming  priority  upon  this  and  several  other  sub- 
jects, but  upon  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  our  opinion, 
but  will  be  much  pleased  to  give  publicity  to  any  facts  the  doc- 
tor may  furnish  us. 

Of  course  the  claim  of  priority  will  rest,  as  usual,  upon  the 
fact  as  to  who  published  first. 

We  hope  to  receive  all  the  published  articles  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  Prof.  Sayre,  who  has  been  so  zealous  and  successful  a  la- 
borer in  the  field  of  orthopaedic  surgery  for  many  years,  whose 
claims  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  doing  full  justice  to. — Ed.] 
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The  following  is  the  synopsis  of  a  Thesis  on  Insanity,  written 
by  James  Muephy,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

Thseis  on  Insanity. 

The  subject  of  this  Thesis  is  one  which  is  gradually  assum- 
ing a  more  important  position  in  the  medical  world,  and  in  no 
portion  of  it  more  so  than  in  our  own  State.  It  is  shown,  by 
the  statistical  reports  of  the  various  insane  asylums  throughout 
the  Union,  that  California  furnishes  more  cases  of  Insanity,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  than  does  any  other  State,  while 
it  is  also  asserted  that  the  percentage  of  recoveries  in  her  asy. 
lums  is  far  beneath  those  of  the  others. 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  this  has  often  been  asked,  and 
those  who  have  not  .taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  cor- 
rectly, might  be  led  to  the  conviction  that  either  the  worst 
forms  of  Insanity  prevailed  in  California,  or  the  poorest  medical 
attendance  was  provided  for  her  Asylum.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case ;  and  although  it  may  be  annoying  to  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the  Stockton  Asylum  to  have  their 
statistics  paraded  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  opulent  insti- 
tutions of  wealthier  States  and  foreign  countries,  yet  it  mus 
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be  gratifying  to  them  to  know,  that  the  intelligent  portion  of 
our  community  have  understood  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  labored,  and  have  sustained  them,  notwithstanding  the 
various  "  hifallutin'^  articles  which  have  appeared  in  our  pa- 
pers, at  various  times,  and  gotten  up  for  political  purposes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  people,  either  through  the  finan- 
cial poverty  of  the  State,  or  neglect,  have  deprived  our  Asylum 
of  the  hygienic  and  moral  adjuvants  to  treatment,  thereby  not 
only  placing  our  medical  brethren  in  a  false  position  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations,  but  depriving  so  many  human  beings  of  the 
privileges  of  life,  and  increasing,  in  a  fearful  ratio,  the  number 
of  unfortunates,  and.  the  prospect  of  their  recovery,  as  their 
cases  pass  into  the  various  stages  of  Chronic  Insanity.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect  which  has  always  attended 
the  treatment  of  those  afflicted  with  this  terrible  malady,  in  com- 
munities styling  themselves  "  Christian ;"  and  while  millions 
have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  nostrums  for  the  cure  of 
imaginary  complaints,  the  poor  maniac  is  allowed  to  rot  in  his 
chains,  forsaken  by  man,  and  apparently  by  God. 

It  is  true  the  brain  is  little  within  the  reach  of  physical  exam- 
inations, and  the  difficulties  ot  studying  its  diseases  were  for- 
merly innumerable,  but  modern  science  is  fast  overcoming  all 
these,  and  the  pathologist  and  physiologist,  aided  by  the  phil- 
anthropist, are  fast  supplanting  the  old  mad-houses  by  those 
beautiful  edifices  which  will  always  stand  a  monument  to  science. 

Definition  of  Insanity. — Dr.  Tukes  says,  that  Johnson's  say- 
ing of  the  man  who  attempted  to  define  poetry  will  also  apply  to 
him  who  attempts  to  define  Insanity :  namely,  that  such  an  at- 
tempt will  but  show  the  narrow-mindedness  .of  the  definer,  and 
I  believe  it  impossible  to  produce  a  definition  free  from  objec- 
tion ;  the  one  advanced  by  Dr.  Combie  I  think  as  good  as  any 
I  have  seen  as  a  practical  one,  and  includes  nearly  all  forms  of 
Insanity.  He  says,  "  It  is  a  morbid  action  in  one,  in  several,  or 
in  the  whole  of  the  cerebral  organs,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, functional  derangement  in  one,  in  several,  or  in  the 
whole  of  the  mental  faculties  wJiich  these  organs  subserve." 
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Causes  of  Insanity. — The  various  causes  which  produce  In- 
sanity are  so  numerous  that  it  would  take  much  more  space 
than  is  here  allotted  me  to  enumerate  them.  1  will,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  those  most  prominent  in  generating  Insanity 
in  our  own  State. 

Insanity  may  be  produced  hj predisposing  or  exciting  causes. 

The  majority  of  cases  are  produced  by  the  latter  cause  act- 
ing on  the  former.  The  time  of  life  has  much  to  do  with  the 
liability  to  become  insane. 

According  to  most  American  writers,  the  period  at  which 
there  is  the  greatest  susceptibility  is  between  the  ages  of  twen- 
ty and  thirty  years.  In  England  and  other  European  countries, 
however,  it  is  placed  at  a  later  period,  and  is  there  said  to  be 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty. 

It  is  seldom  seen  in  old  age,  and  under  ten  years  but  few 
cases  are  recorded. 

The  reason  assigned  for  its  appearance  at  so  early  an  age  in 
America  is,  that  the  people  here  enter  active  life  and  business 
excitement  at  an  earlier  period  than  they  do  in  other  countries. 

Sex  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  preventive  influence  over 
this  disease,  some  asserting  that  males,  others  that  females  are 
most  liable  to  it.  Dr.  Wood  thinks  there  is  a  stronger  predis- 
position in  females,  arising  from  the  predominance  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  them,  and  also  the  influence  of  their  peculiar 
sexual  functions  on  the  nervous  system ;  he  admits,  however, 
that  men  are  more  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes. 

Celibacy  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  Insanity  in 
Californa.  Of  319  cases,  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Stock- 
ton Asylum,  the  following  table  shows : 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

Single 61                         21  82 

Married .25                         34  59 

Unknown   170                          8  ,178 

319 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  unmarried  are  in  large  excess  of  the 
married  cases,  and  the  statistics  of  foreign  asylums  show  that 
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the  unmarried  patients  generally  double  the  married  ones.  This 
is  a  probable  consequence  of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  to 
which  the  unmarried  are  exposed,  and  which  so  often  deprive 
them  of  reason. 

A  want  of  the  social  relations,  which  characterize  the  organ- 
ized society  of  older  countries,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  In- 
sanity. 

Hereditary  predisposition  ranks  high  as  a  cause,  but  I  think 
it  has  been  overrated. 

Certain  climates  and  seasons  are  said  to  exert  an  influence 
in  predisposing  to  Insanity.  Statistics  of  insane  asylums  show 
that  there  are  more  patients  received  during  the  summer 
season  than  at  any  other  time,  while  it  is  shown  that  in  cold 
climates  there  are  more  cases  of  Insanity  than  in  the  warmer 
climates. 

The  climate  of  California  is  said  to  aid,  in  some  way,  the 
production  of  Insanity.  Some  persons  have  asserted  that 
the  atmosphere  is  overcharged  with  electricity,  while  others 
maintain  that  it  is  a  want  of  this  phenomenon  which  is  the 
cause ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which,  if  either,  is  correct,  or 
whether,  if  either  were  the  case,  it  would  have  the  least  effect 
in  producing  this  disease. 

I  think  if  there  is  anything  in  the  atmosphere  abnormal  it  is 
an  excess  of  oxygen,  for  we  notice  many  symptoms  which  close- 
ly resemble  those  produced  by  the  gradual  inhalation  of  oxygen. 
.Blood-poisoning,  by  absorption  Irom  the  various  alcoholic  bev- 
erages with  which  a  large  portion  of  our  population  seem  to  be 
continually  saturated,  would  aid  in  generating  Insanity. 

Among  the  exciting  causes.  Onanism  stands  most  prominent 
in  California,  from  which  cause  we  have  the  largest  number  of 
cases  in  our  asylum. 

Next  to  this,  dissipation  ranks  as  a  cause,  which  includes 
gambling,  libertinism,  &c. 

Excess  of  devotional  feeling  causes  a  large  number  to  be- 
come insane  in  California. 

The  occupation  of  the  miner  is  one  which  certainly  acts  as  an 
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exciting  cause  of  Insanity.  The  exciting  and  depressing  effects 
produced  by  the  sudden  loss  or  gain  of  wealth,  while  the  stoop- 
ing position  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  work,  causes  congestion 
of  the  brain,  and,  consequently,  inflammatory  diseases. 

Cardiac  disease  is  said  to  be  an  exciting  cause,  but  I  think 
it  is  more  often  a  result. 

Literary  pursuits  are  said  to  be  a  cause,  but  statistics  do  not 
maintain  the  saying. 

Classification  of  Insanity. — The  classification  which  I  have 
adopted  is  the  one  proposed  by  Dr.  Tuke,  and  is  generally  re- 
cognized as  covering  nearly  all  forms  of  Insanity  : 

Idiocy 

^^^■'^^tia {secoSy. 

Of  a  melancholy  character, 
Delusional  Insanity.  .  .  -^  Of  an  exalted  character, 

Of  a  destructive  character. 

Melancholia,  without  delusion. 
Mania,  witli  general  extravaganec  of  conduel. 
Mania,  with  disposition  to  homicide. 
Mania,  with  disposition  to  suicide. 
Mania,  with  disposition  to  theft. 


Emotional  Insanity . 


Mania \  r^^       '• 

(  bnromc. 

These  various  forms  of  Insanity  may  be  complicated  with 
General  Paralysis  or  with  Epilepsy, 

Class  I.  Idiocy. — There  are  but  few  cases  of  Idiocy  seen 
in  our  State.  In  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe,  however, 
they  form  a  numerous  class  in  lunatic  asylums.  As  they  are 
but  little  benefitted  by  medical  treatment,  I  propose  to  devote 
but  little  space  to  them  here. 

Dr.  Guisland  defines  Idiocy  as  a  "  complete  deficiency  of 
the  mental  faculties,  accompanied,  generally,  by  a  defect  of  the 
power  of  locomotion,  a  malady  belonging  to  a  congenital 
condition.'' 

The  peculiarities  of  the  idiot  are  a  vacant  stare  ;  thick  evert- 
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ed  lips  and  irregular  teeth ;  frequent  strabismus,  and  a  constant 
desire  to  be  standing  or  in  motion  ;  if  seated,  there  is  difficulty 
of  balancing.  Absence  or  defect  of  the  senses  of  hearing, 
sight,  taste  and  smell ;  the  voice  occasionally  absent  or  imper- 
fect. In  fact,  the  idiot  may  be  said  to  be  "  one  badly  served 
by  imperfect  organs.'' 

Cretinism  and  Imbecility  are  but  higher  grades  in  the  sphere 
of  intellect,  and  are  cases  wherein  the  child  has  been  born  with 
all  its  functions  apparently  normal,  but,  as  it  grows  older, 
symptoms  of  mental  disease  become  apparent,  more  or  less. 

Class  II.  Dementia. — Nearly  all  writers  place  this  among 
the  first  of  cerebral  maladies,  but  I  think  it  could,  with  more 
propriety,  be  placed  among  the  last.  It  is  here  the  various 
acute  diseases  of  the  mind  terminate,  and  just  before  the  last 
spark  of  existence  is  extinguished.  So,  too,  old  age,  and  over- 
tasked and  brilliant  minds.  When  caused  by  old  age,  it  is 
called  Senile  Dementia.  It  is  complicated  with  paralysis  more 
than  all  the  other  forms  of  cerebral  maladies. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  dementia,  are  a  dull,  list- 
less eye,  moistened  by  tears,  with  pupil  widely  dilated :  occa- 
sionally we  find  the  conjunctiva  injected.  The  body  presents 
all  degrees  of  muscular  development,  although  the  muscles  are 
always  in  a  relaxed  or  flabby  condition.  The  memory  is  im- 
perfect and  there  is  a  want  of  coherence  in  his  ideas.  He  ap- 
pears indifferent  to  every  thing  around  him  ;  nothing  seems  to 
affect  him.  If  spoken  to,  he  gives  a  puzzled  look,  a  meaning- 
less laugh  or  a  weak  smile  ;  the  head  inclines  forward,  through 
inability  of  the  muscles  to  support  it. 

In  the  lighter  forms,  the  digestive  organs  perform  their 
functions  naturally,  while  in  the  lower  forms  they  barely  sus- 
tain life,  while  the  urine  and  foeces  pass  off  involuntarily. 

There  are  four  forms  of  Dementia  generally  recognized  in 
psycological  medicine. 

In  the  first  form,  the  memory  appears  lost,  while  the  power 
of  exercising  judgment  and  reason  is  retained. 
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In  the  second,  the  power  of  reasoning  and  thinking  is 
lost. 

In  the  third  form,  the  power  of  reasoning  and  understand- 
ing is  lost,  while  the  instinctive  power  remains. 

In  the  fourth  form,  the  instinctive  and  voluntary  power  is 
lost,  and  the  patient  retains  but  organic  life,  of  which  he  is 
barely  conscious. 

Dementia  may  be  Primary  or  Secondory.  Primary,  when  it 
is  the  first  mental  disease  of  the  patient ;  secondary,  when  the 
result  of  other  diseases  of  the  mind. 

It  may  also  be  acute  or  chronic ;  the  acute  form  is  extremely 
rare  ;  the  chronic  form  is  that  which  has  just  been  described. 

It  may  assume  an  intermittent  form,  and  is  then  generally 
complicated  with  Mania. 

Dementia  may  come  on  insidiousl}^  or  it  may  appear  sudden- 
ly, and  is  produced  by  the  various  causes  which  tend  to  break 
down  the  structure  of  the  brain.  In  females  it  often  assumes 
the  acute  form,  and  is  generally  caused  by  menstrual  derange- 
ment. 

Dementia  must  not  be  confounded  with  Idiocy  or  Imbecility. 
The  latter  subjects  have  never  possessed  memory  or  judgment, 
while  the  former  can,  generally,  look  back,  to  some  extent,  into 
the  past  and  forward  into  the  future.  The  physical  develop- 
ments and  physiognomy  will  also  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
patient  is  laboring  under  an  acquired  disease. 

Class  III.  Delusional  Insanity. — This  form  has  been 
termed,  by  Esquirol,  Monomania,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  confined 
to  those  cases  of  Insanity  which  are  limited  to  a  single  object,  or  a 
few  objects.  Dr.  Prichard  defines  it  as  a  peculiar  illusion  or  erro- 
neous conviction  impressed  on  the  understanding  and  giving 
rise  to  a  partial  aberration  of  judgment ;  the  individual  is  ren- 
dered incapable  of  thinking  correctly  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  particular  illusion  ;  while,  in  other  respects,  he  betrays 
no  palpable  disorder  of  the  mind. 

Delusional  Insanity  may  be  of  a  melancholy,  of  an  exalted, 
or  of  a  destructive  character. 
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Symptoms — In  the  melancholy  form,  patients  often  imagine 
that  they  have  committed  some  unpardonable  sin,  for  which 
they  are  doomed  to  eternal  misery ;  they  see  visions  and  objects 
which  have  no  existence,  also  imaginary  noises,  which  are  but  a 
part  of  the  programme  for  their  punishment,  and  they  will 
often  commit  suicide  to  evade  their  imaginary  tormentors. 

They  are  fretful,  peevish  and  disposed  to  convert  every  ob- 
ject into  a  source  of  discomfort.  Occasionally  they  are  gloomy^ 
sad  or  morose,  their  minds  seeming  concentrated  on  that  one 
object  which  has  taken  possession  of  them. 

Hypochondriasis  is  reckoned  in  this  form,  and  is  generally 
caused  by  some  derangement  of  the  gastric,  hepatic  or  intestinal 
functions. 

They  are  affected  with  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
but  principally  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  also  flatulence,  con- 
stipation, vertigo,  and  the  various  symptoms  which  characterize 
imperfect  digestion,  furred  tongue,  sallow  complexion,  dry 
skin,  and  many  other  symptoms,  real  or  imaginary. 

In  the  exalted  variety.  Vanity  plumes  herself  in  those 
various  forms,  which  are,  perhaps,  but  a  few  degrees  beyond 
those  of  our  modern  societih  It  is  but  a  mor^bid  pride  which 
makes  the  monomaniac  a  god,  an  emperor,  or  a  king. 

These  forms  are  familiar  to  all ;  we  have  many  cases  in  our 
city  every  day.     They  need  no  further  description  here. 

When  it  assumes  a  destructive  character,  the  patients  will 
often  imagine  they  have  received  orders  from  the  Deity  to 
burn  certain  edifices,  kill  certain  persons,  or  other  acts  of  a  de- 
structive nature,  or  they  will  often  perform  those  acts  to  gain 
notoriety ;  also,  through  religious,  political  or  other  enthusiasm ; 
also,  for  some  imaginary  motive,  known  only  to  themselves. 

This  form  is  often  complicated  with  Mania  ;  it  may  also  be 
of  a  moral  and  physical  nature.  It  often  assumes  a  suicidal 
character,  and  is  said  to  be  highly  contagious. 

Class  IY.  Emotional  Insanity. — This  form  includes  Melan- 
cholia, without  delusion  ;  Mania,  with  general  extravagance  of 
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conduct,  (moral  insanity) ;  Mania,  with  disposition  to  homicide, 
suicide,  theft,  &c. 

Esquirol  defines  Melancholia  as  a  "  cerebral  malady,  charac- 
terized by  chronic  delusion,  and  sustained  by  a  passion  of  a  sad 
and  debilitating  nature,'' 

This  disease  may  come  on  gradually,  or  it  may  make  its  ap- 
pearance suddenly ;  when  the  former,  it  is  generally  the  result; 
of  a  diseased  oondition  of  the  brain,  of  an  idiopathic  nature  ; 
while,  in  the  latter,  it  is  from  some  traumatic  injury,  or  from 
sudden  and  violent  depression  of  the  mind. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  seems  to  lose  all  relish  of  life.  He 
avoids  society,  loses  flesh,  and  seems  depressed  and  moody ; 
he  magnifies  every  circumstance  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unfavoreble  omen,  while  the  favorable  ones  are  misconstrued 
into  those  of  a  gloomy  nature.  If  spoken  to,  he  misinterprets 
words,  as  meant  to  insult  or  otherwise  offend  him.  If  he  reads, 
which  is  usually  some  gloomy  tale,  every  line  seems  to  suit  his 
case.  He  likes  to  compare  his  past  and  brighter  days  with 
those  now  so  gloomy  and  sad.  And  as  the  disease  progresses, 
all  exertion  is  abandoned,  and  he  is  heard  sighing  and  groan- 
ing. Night  seems  generally  to  aggravate  his  symptoms,  and 
he  looks  forward  to  it  with  great  apprehension,  always  imagin- 
ing some  terrible  accident,  or  other  impending  evil,  about  to 
take  place.  He  is  moved  to  tears  by  trivial  circumstances ;  if 
we  attempt  to  console  him,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  at- 
tract his  attention,  and  he  seems  to  be  occupied  with  that  one 
engrossing  thought  which  has  taken  possession  of  his  mind. 

In  the  intermittent  forms,  patients  are  sometimes  said  to  ap- 
pear as  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  their  writings  and  sayings 
are  filled  with  wit  and  humor.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  London  Punch,  that  he  was  a  decided  case  of  this 
class,  while  his  humorous  articles  built  up  the  reputation  of 
that  paper,  which  it  now  maintains. 

Sometimes  these  patients  pour  forth  their  grief  in  the  wildest 
tones,  are  excited  and  restless,  and,  at  other  times,  are  de- 
pressed and  silent. 
2 
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Melancholia  may  be  simple  or  complicated;  it  may,  also,  be 
acute,  chronic,  remittent,  or  intermittent,  and  may  attack  males 
as  well  as  females. 

There  is  another  form  called  Nostalgia,  or  home-sickness,  and 
is  classed  with  Melancholia,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Class  IV.  Emotional  Insanity — continued.  —  This  class 
of  Insanity  takes  a  peculiar  form,  and  was  termed  by  Dr.  Prich- 
ard  "Moral  Insanity,"  and  he  defines  it  as  "  a  morbid  perver- 
sion of  the  feelings  and  affections,  inclinations,  habits,  tempers, 
moral  dispositions  and  natural  impulses,  without  any  remarka- 
ble disorder  or  defect  of  the  intellect,  or  knowing  and  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  particularly  without  any  insane  illusion  or 
hallucination.^^ 

This  form  of  Insanity  may  be  seen  at  all  ages,  and  in  both 
sexes. 

There  are  also  various  names  applied  to  the  different  forms ; 
each  case  taking  its  name  from  the  peculiar  form  it  assumes ; 
thus,  we  have  Pyromania,  Kleptomania,  Suicidalmania,  Homici- 
dalmania,  &c.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  class  (IV)  is  the  one 
which  is  the  most  often  seen  in  making  medico-legal  examina- 
tions. It  may  be  congenital  or  the  result  of  a  acquired  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  may  be  caused  by  any  of  the  exciting  or 
predisposing  causes  already  mentioned  in  the  other  forms  of 
Insanity. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  frequently  appears  absorbed  in 
some  calculations,  or  with  some  ideas  only  known  to  himself. 
He  is  reserved  and  irritable,  and,  upon  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, becomes  unreasonably  excited ;  he  appears  suspicious  of 
all,  and  watches  his  friends  as  if  they  were  foes,  and  were  mak- 
ing some  plan  for  his  especial  ruin  ;  he  attributes  to  them  false 
and  ungenerous  motives  ;  his  nearest  relatives  are  looked  upon 
in  the  same  manner,  and  they  view  him,  as,  if  not  an  eccentric, 
at  least  an  altered  man. 

Thus  the  disease  progresses,  until  the  storm  bursts,  and  he 
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commits  some  outrageous  act,  which,  if  it  does  not  make  him 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  consigns  him  to  an  insane 
asylum.  In  other  cases,  from  over-exertion  of  the  mind  or  body, 
where  the  mind  is  kept  on  a  continued  stretch,  with  little  or  no 
sleep,  the  patient  experiences  tension  and  pain  in  the  head, 
and  often  expresses  a  desire  or  an  impulse  to  do  violence  to 
himself  or  others,  and  will  often  break  fragile  articles  which 
are  in  his  way  :  he  can  give  no  reason  for  his  doing  so,  if  ques- 
tioned. 

In  the  young.  Emotional  Insanity  is  more  easily  perceived, 
and  it  is  a  common  thing  in  our  various  schools  to  see  one  or 
more  untractable  boy  or  girl,  who  appears  to  have  a  marked 
perversion  of  moral  feelings,  while  they  have  an  excellent 
memory  and  good  reasoning  powers,  but  still  they  never  can  be 
made  to  understand  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Lying,  stealing,  and  acts  of  violence  are  prominent  features  in 
their  characters,  and  they  are  always  ready  in  giving  reasons 
and  excuses  for  their  so  doing,  to  an  extent  really  surprising. 

In  the  puerperal  state,  it  is  often  seen  in  the  form  of  Homi- 
cidal Insanity,  and  women  will  often  kill  their  offspring  in  some 
of  the  paroxysms. 

It  often  occurs  at  the  menstrual  period,  when  the  patients 
are  seized  with  a  desire  to  commit  murder,  or  other  deeds  of 
violence ;,  and  they  will  reason  that  such  a  proceeding  is 
wrong,  yet  they  have  not  the  power  to  control  their  actions 

In  the  suicidal  type,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  desire  to  do 
violence  to  himself,  although  he  may  be  happy  and  enlightened, 
morally  and  physically,  and  aware  of  the  danger  of  such  an  at- 
tempt, yet  there  seems  to  be  some  impulse  which  impels  him, 
and  though  he  is  liable  to  be  punished  for  doing  those  va- 
rious acts  which  he  may  perpetrate,  yet  he  cannot  prevent 
himself  from  doing  them. 

The  question  now  is,  How  is  this  ? 

We  know  that  the  nervous  system  consists  of  two  separate 
mechanisms,  the  automatic  or  reflex,  and  the  influential,  and 
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thej  are  so  related  that  they  mutually  act  on  one  another. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  power  of  the  will  is  more  or  less 
destroyed,  the  automatic  force  would  have  the  controlling 
power,  and  would  do  the  various  acts  which  might  be  conceived 
by  the  mind. 

Dr.  Carpenter  explains  it  thus :  "  When  the  current  of 
thought  over  the  will  is  suspended,  the  individual  becomes  an 
acting  automaton,  destitute  of  the  power  to  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  any  idea  or  feeling  by  which  his  mind  may  be  pos- 
sessed." 

This  class  of  diseases  is  decidedly  epidemic,  and  history  is 
filled  with  many  woful  tales  of  its  ravages.  In  the  form  of 
Homicidalmania  it  is,  to-day,  devastating  this  beautiful  country. 

Class  YI.  Mania. — This  disease  is  a  most  exciting  form  of 
insanity.  It  is  said  to  be  a  disorder  of  impulses  and  propensi- 
ties, and,  in  common  English,  may  be  termed  raving  madness. 

The  cause  of  this  form  of  Insanity  is  similar  to  that  which 
produces  the  other  forms. 

Symptoms. — It  may  come  on  suddenly,  with  little  premoni- 
tion, or  it  may  come  on  gradually  and  unperceived  by  the  pa- 
tient, until  his  friends  notice  some  peculiarities  in  the  exagger- 
ations of  his  feelings,  expressions  or  actions.  At  the  com- 
mencement it  may  take  peculiar  forms :  as  the  sad,  the  gay,  in- 
dolent, eager,  &c.,  or  it  may  be  the  impatient,  irritable,  or 
choleric.  He  neglects  all  business,  deserts  his  family,  and 
yields  himself  to  extravagant  acts,  causing  alarm  and  disquiet- 
ude to  his  friends.  Occasionally,  he  will  sink  into  a  state  like 
coma,  and  appear  to  be  deprived  of  all  thought. 

The  physical  symptoms  are  various  and  by  no  means  uniform. 
As  the  disease  advances  and  active  symptoms  supervene,  we 
have  violent  talking,  continual  motion,  inability  to  recognize 
surrounding  objects  or  persons,  and,  if  allowed,  will  tear  his 
clothes,  bedding,  «fec.  He  will  pray,  weep,  lament  or  laugh, 
and  do  other  acts  which  his  madnesg  may  prompt  him  to  do. 
The  pupils  are  generally  dilated,  although  they  are  sometimes 
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lightly  contracted.  The  pulse  is  generally  quickened,  and 
beats  from  90  to  120  per  minute,  full  and  bounding.  The  skin 
is  sometimes  moist,  with  an  offensive  smell  arising  from  it, 
which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  disease ;  and  one  writer,  who 
is  notorious  for  instituting  striking  comparisons,  avers  that  "  it 
smells  precisely  like  a  mouse-trap ^  I  have,  however,  been 
unable  to  verify  this  interesting  test.  The  bowels  are  nearly 
always  constipated,  but  occasionally  relaxed,  and  there  are 
often  evidences  of  gastric  and  hepatic  derangement.  The  urine 
is  scanty  and  highly  colored,  and  during  the  paroxysms  the  tint 
deepens.  Phosphates  are  in  large  excess  during  the  paroxysms, 
and  an  alkaline  reaction  is  obtained.  The  tongue  is  more  red 
than  natural,  and  the  papillae  are  more  prominent.  The  appe- 
tite is  great,  and  the  thirst  often  excessive.  Emaciation  often 
comes  on ;  the  complexion  often  becomes  sallow,  with  a  dark 
ring  around  the  eyes,  which  are  bright  and  glistening,  with  in- 
jected conjunctiva.  They  often  sink  in  this  stage,  but  occa- 
sionally they  pass  into  the  chronic  condition,  which  is  more  or 
less  complicated  with  epilepsy  or  paralysis,  and  they  are  finally 
carried  off  by  some  of  "the  pulmonary  affections. 

Diagnosis  of  Insanity. — As  I  have  already  overstepped  the 
boundaries  allotted  to  an  ordinary  thesis,  it  is  evident  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  crowd  together,  in  the  short  space  al- 
lotted me,  all  the  yarious  forms  and  manifestations  which  are 
classed  under  the  general  term  of  Insanity.  This  class  of  dis- 
eases exhibits  various  lights  and  shades  belonging  to  their 
own  peculiar  nature,  or  are  intermixed  with  other  diseases,  or 
are  under  the  influence  of  peculiar  temperaments  or  individual 
peculiarities  and  social  relations,  and  call  for  a  large  amount  of 
patience  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  who  must 
not  only  be  a  'physician  but  a  metaphysician ;  and  whether  the 
question  be  a  medical  or  medico-legal  one,  justice  demands  the 
same  judgment  and  discretion  at  his  hands.  The  physician  will 
naturally  expect  to  receive  all  instruction  from  the  friends  of 
the  patient  as  to  his  previous  symptoms,  but  he  will  be  disap- 
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pointed.  On  the  one  hand,  they  may  have  motives  in  proving 
or  making  it  appear  that  the  patient  is  insane,  whether  he  is  so 
or  not ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  dread  which  some 
families  have  of  any  hereditary  taint  with  which  they  may  be 
affected  being  developed,  induces  them  not  only  to  give  their 
answers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  themselves  but  also 
the  physician,  who  may  be  off  his  guard ;  and  it  is  always 
much  better  to  direct  our  inquiries  to  persons  who  may  be  less 
interested  in  the  results  of  the  decision,  as  the  patient's  neigh- 
bors or  friends,  always  directing  our  inquiries  with  caution  and 
prudence,  and  remembering  that  Delirium  is  not  classed  with 
Insanity  until  it  becomes  chronic. 

There  are  so  many  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  diagnosis  of 
Insanity,  that  my  space  prevents  me  reciting  further  on  this 
subject 

Treatment  of  Insanity. — In  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
there  is  no  special  line  to  be  followed ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  class  of  diseases  which  admit  of  more  varied  forms  of 
treatment  than  the  subjects  of  which  we^  are  treating ;  for  not 
only  must  we  apply  remedies  to  operate  on  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  but  the  mind  likewise. 

The  modes  of  treatment  generally  adopted  in  our  modern 
asylums  are  the  Hygienic,  Moral  and  Medical.  One  form  of 
Insanity  may  recover  under  one  simple  mode  of  treatment, 
while,  in  another  form,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bring  all  the 
means  at  our  disposal  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  Hygienic  treatment  would  consist  in  a  removal  from  the 
various  causes  which  may  have  had  a  tendency  to  produce  the 
disease,  to  some  location,  whether  public  or  private,  where  they 
could  enjoy  pure  air,  and  where  wholesome  recreation  or  useful 
occupation  would  preoccupy  the  mind,  and  aid  in  combatting 
those  delusive  ideas  which  are  generated  by  the  monotony  or 
inactivity  of  a  small  and  overcrowded  asylum. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  modified  to  suit  each  form  and  case, 
and  would  not  only  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  patient,  but  also 
remunerative  to  an  asylum. 
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The  moral  adjuvant  to  treatment  would  consist  in  the  proper 
discipline  of  an  asylum  generally,  and  the  attention  and  watch- 
fulness which  the  patient  individually  receives  from  the  physi- 
cian and  attendants,  and,  also,  that  power  which  a  sane  mind 
has  over  an  insane  one. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  would  cause  a  proper  classifica- 
tion of  all  patients,  whereby  they  would  be  removed  from  all 
cause  of  terror  or  excitement,  and  where  the  demoralizing  ef- 
fects of  crowding  together  nearly  all  forms  of  Insanity  would 
not  counteract  the  good  effects  of  quiet  sympathy  and  sane 
reasoning. 

The  medical  treatment  of  the  insane  should,  properly,  be 
guided,  I  think,  by  the  general  laws  of  Pathology  and  Physiol- 
ogy, with  due  regard  to  certain  rules  which  have  been  gained 
by  experience,  keeping  in  view  the  object  to  be  attained,  which 
is,  to  remove  all  pathological  conditions,  whether  existing  in 
the  brain  or  other  portions  of  the  body,  and  to  meet  urgent 
and  dangerous  symptoms  promptly. 

In  a  hypersemic  condition  of  the  brain,  and  where  the  system 
will  admit  of  it,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  cups  and 
leeches  applied  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  will  give  prompt 
relief;  this  should  be  followed  by  active  catiiarsis.  If  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  will  not  admit  of  the  loss  of  blood,  cathar- 
sis may  still  be  employed  with  benefit. 

In  conditions  where  the  skin  is  found  hot  and  dry,  the  anti- 
monials  and  refrigerent  diaphoretics,  in  conjunction  with  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  should  be  freely  employed. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  in  which  the  tartrate  of  antimony 
is  highly  spoken  of ;  it  is  acute  mania,  where  the  patient  is  ro- 
bust and  strong,  with  good  pulse,  good  appetite,  and  looks,  in 
every  other  respect,  healthy. 

This  condition  is  often  met  with,  and  its  treatment  is  gene- 
rally satisfactory. 

Cold  applied  to  the  head  is  a  valuable  remedy,  where 
there  is  much  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  its 
membranes.     The  hair  should  be  removed,  and  the  evapora- 
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ting  and  other  cooling  lotion  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  the  least  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Counter-irritation,  by  means  of  blistering,  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent, where  there  is  a  tendency  to  coma  or  stupor ;  it  should 
be  applied  to  the  shaven  scalp  or  along  the  course  of  the  spine, 
and  it  should  be  pretty  extensive,  as  small  blisters  seldom  ac- 
complish anything. 

The  opiate  treatment,  in  some  cases,  acts  like  a  charm; 
and  there  are  many  cases  of  certain  forms  of  Insanity  which 
have  been  cured  by  a  single  dose  of  opium,  or  some  of  its  prep- 
arations ;  but  it  requires  nice  discrimination  to  distinguish  those 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  injurious  to  administer  it.  As  a  rule, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so  in  hyperaemie  conditions  of  the  brain. 
In  Mania,  the  physician  may  be  called  upon  to  judge  between 
two  evils,  whether  to  administer  this  drug  in  a  congested  state  of 
the  brain,  or  let  his  patient  go  without  sleep  for  days  together, 
thereby  increasing  the  congestion.  He  should,  first,  extract,  by 
leeches  or  cups,  as  much  blood  from  the  head  as  he  considers 
necessary,  using  a  brisk  purge,  applying  cold  to  the  head 
and  a  warm  bath  to  the  extremities,  the  opium  being  the  last 
thing  given.  It  will  be  found  that  the  patient  rapidly  improves 
under  this  treatment,  which  may  be  modified  as  circumstances 
require. 

The  dose  of  opium  should  be  small,  at  first,  in  order  to  note 
its  efi'ects.  If  the  patient  bears  it  well,  it  can  be  increased  to 
enormous  doses,  as  high  as  three  drachms  having  been  given 
daily,  by  Esquirol,  to  some  patients.  In  debility,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  use  stimulants  in  connection  with  opium,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

The  use  of  mercury  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  treatment  of  Insanity,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  irri- 
tation of  the  nervous  system.  In  hepatic  derangement,  how- 
ever, it  acts  well,  in  combination  with  jalap  or  colocynth,  as  a 
cathartic.  As  an  alterative,  in  smaller  doses,  it  occasionally 
acts  well  in  chronic  Mania. 

It  will  occasionally  be  necessary  to  administer  stimulants  ;  of 
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these,  good  port  wine,  ale  or  porter  are  the  best,  and  they  seem 
to  act  well  in  typhoid  forms  of  Insanity. 

In  Idiocy  little  can  be  done  by  medicine  to  benefit  the  pa- 
tient. Good  wholesome  diet,  cleanliness,  with  tonics  occasion- 
ally, and  especial  care  to  training  the  intellect  gradually  into 
higher  grades  of  usefulness,  constitutes  the  whole  treatment  of 
the  idiot. 

If  Insanity  has  been  caused  by  any  derangement  of  the  uter- 
ine functions,  we  should  direct  our  treatment  to  the  restoration 
of  the  normal  action  of  that  function.  If  caused  by  genemia, 
tonics  are  indicated. 

Mechanical  restraints  should  be  excluded  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  It  has  been  clearly  proved 
that  it  is  unnecessary.  Cleanliness  should  be  enforced,  and  if 
the  patient  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  the  bath,  he  should  be 
assisted  to  do  so. 

In  all  intercourse  with  the  insane,  we  should  be  kind  but 
firm,  and  study  to  use  that  peculiar  biologizing  power  which 
enables  us  to  manage  the  most  untractable  forms  of  Insanity. 


Follicular  "Disease  of  the  Throat. 

The  exact  pathological  conditions  which  exist  in  many  dis- 
eases of  the  throat  and  air  passages  are,  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  imperfectly  understood.  With  the  advance  of  medi- 
cal science,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  much 
of  the  obscurity,  which  now  envelopes  them,  will  disappear. 
Up  to  a  very  late  period,  almost  every  morbid  alteration  oc- 
curring in  the  tissues  of  these  parts  was  classed  and  treated 
under  the  general  term  of  chronic  Bronchitis  or  Laryngitis, 
and  with  a  want  of  success  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

Latterly,  we  recognize  a  distinct  structural  lesion,  known  as 
follicular  disease  of  the  throat.  This  malady  consists  in  a  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  mucous  glandule  of  the  fauces  and 
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larynx,  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  follicles  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  become  involved.  It  is  wholly  unaccompanied  by 
soreness  or  pain,  and  often  for  months,  sometimes  for  years, 
the  only  symptom  manifesting  itself  is  a  frequent  disposition  to 
clear  the  throat  by  hawking, — a  viscid  tenacious  mucous  being 
thrown  off.  There  is  often,  in  the  incipient  stage,  little  or  no 
cough,  occasional  hoarseness,  greatly  increased  on  reading  aloud 
or  speaking  longer  than  usual. 

As  the  follicles  about  the  vocal  ligaments  become  affected? 
the  voice  continues  to  give  way  until  it  becomes  reduced  to  a 
whisper,  or  complete  aphonia  results.  The  cough  which 
was,  at  first,  slight,  has  now  become  distressing. 

In  the  first  stages  of  this  disease,  if  we  inspect  the  throat, 
the  innumerable  small  glandule  which  lie  imbedded  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  which,  in  a  healthful  state,  are  wholly 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  may  now,  in  a  favorable  light,  be 
seen  presenting  innumerable  points  or  specks,  or  they  may 
have  attained  a  greater  size,  causing  the  membrane,  which  has 
become  of  a  scarlet  hue,  to  present  a  roughened  or  granulated 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  membrane  is  not  implicated,  is  free 
from  inflammation,  and  its  appearance  natural.  Among  the 
lesions  which  occur,  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  follicles,  are  hj^ertrophy,  induration  and  ulceration.  As 
the  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  State,  the  narration 
of  two  cases,  one  of  uncomplicated  follicular  disease  and  the 
other  complicated  with  bronchitis,  with  their  treatment  by 
topical  medication,  may  not  be  without  interest. 

Mr.  Boye,  aged  30,  residing  near  Stockton,  called  upon  me 
the  3d  of  last  month,  and  stated,  that,  about  one  year  ago,  he 
first  become  sensible  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat,  creating  a  frequent  inclination  to  clear  the  pas- 
sage by  hawking,  a  tenacious  mucous  being  thrown  ofi".  This  was 
most  troublesome  in  the  morning,  on  first  rising ;  at  times  dis- 
appearing ;  then  again  greatly  aggravated  on  taking  cold,  when 
there  was  frequent  hoarseness.  Kecently,  these  symptoms  had 
increased,  accompanied  by  a  slight  cough.     On  examination. 
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the  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  apparent :  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  passage  presented  a  slightly  roughened  appearance.  Ap- 
plications were  made,  every  alternate  day,  to  the  pharyngo- 
laryngeal  membrane,  of  a  solution  of  Nit.  Argent.  Cryst.,  twenty 
grains  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  for  a  period  of  one 
month.  The  relief  which  followed  was  effectual ;  the  cough 
and  irritation  of  the  throat  disappeared,  and  the  membrane 
assumed  a  normal  appearance. 

Mr.  Shepard,  aged  35,  an  engineer  on  one  of  the  Sacramen- 
to boats,  came  under  my  care  the  20th  day  of  March  last.  His 
description  of  the  primary  symptoms  were  almost  identical 
with  those  detailed  in  the  preceding  case.  Some  irritation  in 
the  upper  part^of  the  larynx  occasioned  frequent  hemming,  or 
effort  to  clear  the  throat,  and  occasional  hoarseness.  These 
symptoms  were  often  increased  by  the  exposures  to  which  his 
profession  necessarily  subjected  him.  During  the  summer 
months,  they  were  greatly  mitigated.  This  state  of  things  had 
existed  for  twelve  months  before  any  cough  had  supervened  : 
for  the  past  six  months,  his  cough  had  been  very  troublesome, 
attended  with  a  free  mucous  expectoration.  On  examination 
of  the  chest,  percussion  yielded  clear  vesicular  resonance. 
Mucous  rales  were  distinct  over  the  base  of  the  lungs,  sonorous 
after  coughing.  The  posterior  fauces  and  pharyngeal  mem- 
brane were  covered  with  enlarged  mucous  follicles.  Bj  aid  of 
a  spatula,  a  probang,  armed  with  a  fine  sponge,  saturated  with 
a  strong  argentine  solution,  was  passed  over  the  epiglottis, 
which  was  plainly  visible,  into  the  laryngeal  cavity.  A  mo- 
mentary contraction  of  the  glottis  was  excited,  by  which  the  fluid 
was  expressed  and  brought  in  immediate  contact  with  the  dis- 
eased membrane.  The  result  was,  moderate  coughing,  fol- 
lowed by  the  expectoration  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  mu- 
cous.    The  following  mixture,  to  allay  cough,  was  directed  : 

R      Sjr.  ScillaB, 

"      Senekse,  a  a   §i 
Vin.  Antim. 

Solution  Sulph.  Morph.,  aa  §  ss.  M. 
A  teaspoonful,  pro  re  nata. 
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ALSO, 

R      lodid.  Potass.  ^ii 

Protodid.  Hydrarg.,  gv.  ii. 
Syr.  ?arsa.  Comp.,  §iv.  M. 
A  teas^joonful  three  times  daily. 

Topical  applications  were  repeated,  every  other  day,  for  two 
months,  during  which  time  the  cough  disappeared,  and  with  it 
every  disagreeable  symptom.  Prior  to  my  seeing  him,  he  had 
undergone  a  variety  of  treatment,  without  any  permanent  ben- 
efit. I  will  add,  that  just  above  the  vocal  ligaments,  on  the 
right  side,  he  was  very  sensible,  at  each  application,  of  a  "  ten- 
der', spot."  He  would  speak  of  my  having  touched  the  "  right 
place.''  This,  I  apprehend,  was  one  or  more  follicles,  that  had 
taken  on  ulceration.  Some  patients  object  to  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  esteeming  it  simply  a  caustic :  but,  on  explaining  that 
there  is  an  immediate  chemical  union  with  the  secretions  of  the 
part,  and  when  of  appropriate  strength,  its  action  is  of  a 
sedative  character,  lessening  irritability,  and  substituting  a 
healthy  action  for  a  diseased  one,  they  no  longer  hesitate. 

W.  W.  Ward,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco. 


Artificial  Anus  in  the  Lumbar  Region. 
A  VERT  interesting  case,  in  which  an  operation  for  such  an 
anus  was  performed,  has  been  published  in  the  BvRetin  cle  Ther- 
cqieidique  of  October  30th.  The  child  was  born  with  an  im- 
perforate anus  in  1852  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  very  careful  and 
prolonged  dissection,  the  late  IM.  Amussat  could  not  find, 
though  his  finger  reached  quite  within  the  pelvis,  the  cul-de-sac 
of  the  imperforate  bowel.  It  was  now  a  question  whether  the 
search  should  be  carried  further  and  at  random  into  the  pelvis, 
or  whether  a  lumbar  anus  should  be  made.  M.  Amussat,  on 
consultation  with  the  medical  men  present,  among  whom  was 
his  son,  decided  upon  the  latter  measure.  By  careful  dissection, 
the  colon  was  reached,  and  gases  escaped.  Xotwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  two  operations,  the  child  did  well,  and  the 
motions  passed  through  the  abnormal  orifice,  the  patency  of 
which  had  been  secured  in  the  usual  wav.  Six  davs  after  the 
operation,   MM.  Cloquet,  Yelpeau.  and  Jobert  were  called  m 
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consultation  to  decide  upon  further  steps.  It  was  agreed  that 
no  renewed  attempts  should  be  made  upon  the  natural  imperfo- 
rate anus,  and  no  fresh  operation  at  that  period  undertaken. 
At  six  months  old  the  child  was  well  and  cheerful,  evacuations 
regularly  taking  place  at  the  lumbar  opening,  the  new  aperture 
being  usually  stopped  by  a  wax  plug.  M.  Amussat,  Jr.  had  an 
opportunity  in  1859,  seven  years  after  the  operation  performed 
by  his  late  father,  of  seeing  the  little  boy.  The  latter  was 
quite  well  and  lively,  notwithstanding  the  artificial  anus,  the 
evacuative  functions  having  been  very  regular  in  their  per- 
formance. The  child  wears  in  the  aperture  a  wax  bougie, 
fastened  by  an  elastic  belt. — Lancet. — Reporter. 

[Surgical  writers  almost  universally  tell  us  that  operations 
upon  very  young  children  are  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous,  and, 
therefore,  even  the  performance  of  the  slightest  operations  are 
postponed  to  a  later  period,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Thus  orthopoedic  operations,  which  usually  involve  nothing  but 
the  division  of  a  simple  tissue,  are  delayed  for  many  months,  so 
that  the  child  may  gain  that  strength  of  constitution  which  will 
enable  it  to  endure  the  operation.  At  the  same  time,  surgeons 
will  apply  apparatus,  the  pressure  of  which  will  inflict  a 
hundred  times  more  pain  than  the  use  of  the  knife  dividing  a 
tendon  or  two. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  surgeons  have  greatly  over- 
rated the  damages  in  the  use  of  the  knife  upon  very  young 
children. 

The  statistical  results  of  accidental  injuries,  which  occur  soon 
after  birth,  as  well  as  the  surgical  operations  which  must  be 
necessarily  performed  at  that  time,  we  think  would  be  amply 
sufficient,  if  well  understood,  to  convince  any  one  that  the 
dangers  of  using  the  knife  in  early  infancy  have  been  greatly 
overrated. — Ed.1 
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Radical  Cure  of  a  Case  of  Fistula  in  Ano,  without  the  Use  of  the  Knife. 

REPORTED  BY  ASSISTANT  SURGEON,  U.  S.  A.,  D.  B.    HOFFMAX,  SAN  DIEGO,    CAL.,  JULY  '62. 

John  J.  V —  A ,  set.  38,  a  citizen  of  this  place,  and  a 

wagon-maker  by  trade,  came  to  me,  some  three  years  ago,  and 
complained  of  there  being  something  unusual  the  matter  of  his 
anus.  (He  had  been  troubled  slightly  with  hemorrhoids,  for 
several  years.)  I  made  a  casual  examination  of  those  parts,  at 
the  time,  and  found  a  fistulous  opening  on  the  right  side  o±  the 
gut,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  true 
orifice,  in  a  highly  inflammatory  and  painful  state.  I  ordered 
the^usual  remedies  to  be  used,  precediug  perquisition,  and  as 
soon  as  the  inflammation  and  painful  tenderness  had  subsided 
sufficiently,  proceded  to  make  a  thorough  and  careful  examina- 
tion. The  result  was,  the  disclosure  of  a  complete  fistula,  with 
one  opening  into  the  rectum.  I  then  carefully  examined  and 
questioned  him,  as  to  the  present  and  former  condition  of  the 
principal  organs,  with  which  this  disease  is  frequently  found 
complicated  ;  but  no  organic  cause  of  any  kind  could  be  found. 
I  then  told  him  the  condition  that  he  was  in,  and  recommended 
the  usual  operation.  He  objected  to  this,  most  emphatically, 
to  use  his  own  language,  "  cutting  business,"  and  desired  me 
to  treat  him  in  some  other  way,  which  I  have  done,  with  the 
good  and  satisfactory  result,  as  follows.  I  directed  him  to  re- 
main in  his  room,  and  keep  as  quiet,  and  rest  as  much  in  a  re- 
cumbent position,  as  possible  ;  to  use  a  cold  water  bath  to  the 
affected  parts  frequently,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throw  cold  wa- 
ter up  the  bowel  freely,  with  a  syringe.  I  also  injected  the 
fistular  opening,  once  a  day  with  the  Tincture  of  Iodine,  and 
gave  a  tablespoonfull  of  the  following  prescription : 

R.     Sulphur  Flor.  Rosin  Pulv,  a  a,   3  ss.  Mel.  desp.   5  j.     M.  ft.  Electuary. 

Use  once  a  day. 

This  course  of  treatment  cured  him  in  23  days,  and  there  is 
not  a  sign  of  the  fistula,  nor  has  there  been  at  any  time  during 
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the  last  three  years.  His  diet  during  that  time  was  altogether 
of  a  bland  nature,  no  solids  of  any  kind  were  allowed,  and  the 
use  of  tea  and  coffee  was  prohibited.  Milk  and  strong  beef 
soups  were  the  principal  food  used. 


Sanitary  Eeport  —  Eort  Churchill,  l".  T. 

BY   CHAS.    C.    FURLEY,  M.  D.,  ASSISTANT   SURGEON   SECOND  CAVALRY,  CAL.  VOLUNTEERS. 

Fort  Churchill,  at  an  altitude  of  4,284  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Carson  river,  in 
latitude  39^  30'  N.,  longitude  119°  5'  W.  The  site  is  a  hand- 
some plateau,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  stream,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  one-half  a  mile.  On  the  West  is  a  clump  of 
broken  hills,  ot  volcanic  formation,  and  on  ih^  East,  a  chain  of 
barren  mountains,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Pine  Nut  Hange, 
which  separates  the  Carson  from  the  west  fork  of  the  Wal- 
ker river. 

The  valley  of  the  Carson  at  this  point  is  about  one  mile  wide, 
through  the  middle  of  which  flows  the  river  ;  a  narrow  strip  of 
alluvial  land  borders  it  ;  the  remainder  of  the  valley  consist- 
ing of  sage  plains,  destitute  of  grass  or  other  useful  vegetation. 

The  post  is  located  centrally,  being  about  midway  between 
the  Walker  river  and  Pyramid  Lake,  on  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. It  was  located  by  Capt.  Jos.  Stewart,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  derives  its  name  from  Gen.  S.  S.  Churchill. 

The  soldiers'  barracks  and  the  officers'  quarters  are  only  in 
a  partial  state  of  completion  ;  the  rooms,  however,  are  of  the 
most  commodious  description,  being  large,  with  high  ceilings 
and  good  ventilation  :  there  appears  nothing  left  undone  that 
could  contribute  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  man  or  officer. 

Geography  of  Nevada  Territory. — Nevada  Territory  has 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  running  along  its  entire  western 
side,  walling  it  in,  in  that  direction,  and  separating  it  from  the 
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State  of  California.  This  range  has  a  general  elevation  of 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  of  the  Great  Basin? 
and  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  many 
portions  rising  to  a  height  of  ten  and  even  thirteen  thousand 
feet.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  precipitous  on  its  eastern  face, 
the  western  slope  having  a  more  gentle  declivity. 

It  is  heavily  timbered,  throughout  its  whole  length,  with  the 
different  species  of  pine,  {pinus,  palustris,  p.  abies),  that  upon  its 
summit  and  western  side  being  of  a  better  quality  than  on  the 
eastern.  Parallel  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  having  the  same 
trend,  viz.:  about  twenty  degrees  east  of  south  and  west  of 
north,  are  numerous  lower  ranges  of  mountains,  covering,  with 
their  intervening  valleys,  the  whole  Territory.  These  moun- 
tains have  an  altitude  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
adjacent  country,  are  formed  with  considerable  regularity,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  basin-like  valleys,  varying  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  which  is  also  about  the  average 
width  of  these  ranges,  measured  over  their  summits.  These 
mountains  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  bunch-grass  and 
a  growth  of  scrubby  pine  and  cedar,  the  former,  called  in  the 
country,  "  Pifion,"  being  a  dense  resinous  wood,  serving  well  for 
fuel,  though  of  no  value  for  purposes  of  lumber.  Coming  down 
from  the  side  of  some  of  these  mountains  are  fine  streams  of  wa- 
ter, which  continue  running  throughout  the  year,  though  nearly 
all  disappear  on  reaching  the  dry  and  sandy  plains  at  their  base. 
Other  ranges  are  nearly  destitute  of  water,  only  a  few  small 
springs  being  met  with  throughout  their  whole  extent. 

Through  the  centre  of  these  valleys  usually  runs  a  river,  or 
small  stream,  though,  in  many  instances,  they  are  devoid  of  run- 
ning water,  except  perhaps  a  few  temporary  rills,  caused  by  the 
melting  of  snow  or  the  rains  of  winter.  Three-fourths  of  their 
surface,  and  often  a  larger  proportion,  are  sage-barrens,  grow- 
ing nothing  but  greasewood,  or  the  worthless  and  hated  arte- 
misia.  Some  of  these  valleys  expand  into  wide-spread  deserts, 
on  wiiich  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  found,  except  by  digging, 
and  even  then  at  only  a  few  points>,  9.ud  generally  so  impreg- 
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nated  with  the  alkaline  salts  as  to  be  scarce  fit  for  use.  No 
timber  grows  on  them,  unless  it  be  a  few  cottonwoods,  or  a 
narrow  fringe  of  willows  along  the  streams.  In  crossing  these 
valleys,  the  traveler  has  often  to  pack  along  water,  and  to  de- 
pend on  the  sage-bush  for  fuel.  Occasionally,  a  tuft  of  grass 
may  be  seen  among  the  artemisia,  but  the  only  feed  growing 
in  any  quantity  is  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  alon^  the  streams,  or 
the  bunch-grass  usually  met  with  on  the  mountains.  The  grass 
upon  the  bottoms  is  generally  coarse,  sometimes  running  into 
tule  and  other  wild  species,  scarcely  fit  for  fodder.  From  this, 
however,  all  the  hay  used  in  the  country  must  be  made,  as  the 
bunch-grass,  growing  only  in  scattered  clumps,  cannot  be  cut  for 
this  purpose.  In  some  of  the  more  fertile  bottoms,  patches  of 
clover  are  found.  It  is  a  very  nutritious  grass,  and  when 
young,  tender  and  succulent,  the  Indians  are  said  to  feed  upon 
it,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  do  stock.  The  bunch-grass,  also, 
yields  a  seed,  which  the  native  tribes  gather  and  preserve  for 
winter  use.  This  seed  is  not  only  nutritious  but  very  palatable, 
tasting  very  much  like  parched  wheat  or  corn,  and  when 
pounded  up  and  baked  in  a  cake  is  equal  to  the  best  flour.  The 
bunch-grass,  though  excellent  for  cattle,  fattening  them  when 
abundant,  almost  equally  to  grain,  does  not  yield  a  large  amount 
of  pasturage,  as  the  tufts  generally  stand  far  apart,  and  when 
once  eaten  off,  but  little  more  grows  the  same  season.  It,  there- 
fore, requires  a  large  range  to  support  a  small  amount  of  stock. 

The  more  extended  of  these  valleys  or  basins  have  each  a 
drainage  of  its  own,  the  general  receptacle  of  its  water  being  a 
lake,  which,  though  it  sometimes  has  a  slough  discharging  its 
surplus  waters  into  a  sink,  where  they  finally  disappear,  has,  in 
no  case  in  this  section  of  the  country,  any  outlet  to  the  sea,  and 
from  a  very  small  portion  of  this  Territory  does  the  water  make 
its  way  to  the  ocean. 

The  size  of  these  lakes  and  sinks  varies  at  different  periods 

of  the  year.     A  winter  freshet,  by  swelling  the  streams  that 

feed  them,  will  often  cause  them  to  overflow  the  marshy  lands 

on  their  borders,  enlarging  them  to  double  their  usual  size. 

4 
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The  same  occurs  when  the  snow  melts  on  the  mountains,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  At  these  times  the  water  also  accu- 
mulates on  certain  flat  portions  of  country,  forming  what  are 
called  mud  lakes.  These  pools,  though  often  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  long  and  eight  or  ten  wide,  are  not  apt  to  be  more  than  a 
few  feet  deep,  and  dry  up  entirely  in  the  summer,  presenting  a 
hard  bed,  covered  with  a  white  sedimentary  deposit,  consisting 
chiefly  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Indians. — The  tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabit  this  section,  of 
which  the  post  forms  the  centre,  come  under  the  one  generic 
name  of  Pi-ute,  and  acknowledge  as  their  great  chief,  Winne- 
mucca.  They  are  split  up  in  small  captaincies,  and  scattered 
throughout  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  The  Pi-utes,  of  both 
sexes,  are  an  ill-looking  set,  with  low  foreheads,  coarse  black  hair, 
and  still  coarser  mouth,  high  cheek  bones,  and  an  appearance  of 
age,  even  in  the  youngest,  such  as  to  place  the  most  experienced 
in  fault. 

They  are  certainly  as  degraded  a  class  of  humanity  as  can 
be  found  upon  the  earth.  The  male  is  proud,  sullen,  intensely 
insolent  and  filthy.  He  imposes  upon  the  female  every  species 
of  toil,  occasionally  varying  his  apathetic  idleness  by  a  brief 
fishing  excursion  or  a  rabbit  hunt.  He  begs  importunately  of 
his  white  neighbors,  hovers  around  their  premises,  upon  the 
sunny  side  of  their  dwellings,  and  does  not  even  grunt  his 
thanks  for  the  refuse  and  offal  he  may  glean.  The  Pi-ute  does 
not  manifest  the  providence  of  the  California  digger  in  laying 
up  in  summer  a  winter's  supply.  His  winter's  abode  will  hard- 
ly bear  the  designation  of  a  hut ;  a  clump  of  sage-brush  often 
forms  the  walls  of  his  wretched  and  exposed  structure.  No- 
where can  be  found  a  more  worthless  creature.  Still  they 
have  two  virtues — they  will  hot  steal.  The  women  are  chaste 
— at  least  toward  their  white  brethren."  From  the  former  vice 
they  are  restrained  from  the  fear  of  the  whites.  There  is  a 
legend  which  may  account  for  the  absence  of  the  latter  : 

A  female  is  said  to  have  been  burned  at  the  stake,  about  two 
years  since,  who  had,  through  intercourse  with  some  white  per- 
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son,  become  tainted  witli  syphilitic  disease  and  communicated  it 
to  some  of  the  tribe  :  since  this  period,  no  white  person  has 
been  able  to  say  ought  against  the  virtue  of  the  female  Pi-ute. 

The  female  is  married  at  an  early  age,  while  the  male  scarcely 
takes  to  himself  the  extra  rib  until  he  reaches  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  when  he  has  the  privilege  of  marrying  either  one  or  two. 
Our  Pi-ute  has  a  peculiar  way  of  getting  a  foretaste  of  connu- 
bial bliss — cohabiting,  experimentally,  with  his  intended  for 
two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  nuptial  ceremony,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  either  party  can  stay  further  proceedings,  to  indulge 
other  trials  until  a  companion  more  congenial  is  found — a  rule, 
by  the  way,  not  exclusiA^ely  aboriginal. 

Of  their  diseases,  but  little  reliable  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  is,  however,  a  palpable  fact,  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
pulmonary  difficulties  among  them,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ex- 
posed manner  in  which  they  live  during  the  cold,  bleak  months 
of  a  Nevada  winter. 

The  accouchement  of  the  female  Pi-ute  takes  place  in  a  small 
clump  of  bushes,  called  by  them  a  wicke-up,  near  which  none  are 
allowed  to  go  except  the  accoucheur,  who  is  always  a  matron. 
During  the  month  in  which  she  inhabits  this  wicke-up  she  is  al- 
lowed no  animal  food,  and,  on  her  leaving  the  place,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time,  her  clothes,  and  everything  that  she  has 
used  during  that  period,  are  placed  in  the  bushes  and  burned. 

Mammals. — Of  the  animal  kingdom  we  have  a  fair  variety. 
The  grizzly  bear  {ursus  Americanus)  ;  the  mountain  sheep  {pvis 
montana)  ;  the  pole-cat  {mephitis  putorius)  ;  the  beaver  {castor 
fiber)  ;  the  wild  cat  {felis  catis)  ;  1  he  otter  (lutra  vulgaris)  ;  the 
fox  {canis  vulpes)  ;  the  martin,  {mustela  martes)  ;  the  badger 
{meles  vulgaris)  ;  the  hare  (lepus  timidus)  ;  the  wolf  {canis  lupus)  ; 
the  squirrel  {sciurus  Eur  opens)  ;  the  deer  {cervus  elephas.) 

Birds. — The  wild  goose  {anser  canadensis)  ;  the  mallard  duck 
{anas  hoschus)  ;  the  teal  {anas  guerquedula)  ;  the  curlew  {nume- 
nius  longirostris) ;  the  sage  hen  {tetras  urophasianus)  ;  the  quail 
{tetrao  cotwmix)  ;  the  turtle-dove  {columbina  turtur)  ;  the  ring 
dove  (c.  palumbus)  ;  the  wild  p^'geon  (c.  migratoria)  ;  the   blue 
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jay  {cyanocorax  ultramarinus)  ;  the  pelican  {dca  impennis)  ;  the 
swan  {cygnus  Americanus)  ;  the  swallow  {hirundo  urbica)  ;  the 
sparrow  hawk  {falco  sparverius)  ;  the  mottled  owl  (scops  asio)  ; 
the  robin  {turdus  migratorius)  ;  the  snow  bird  {junco  hyemalis)  ; 
the  meadow  lark  (sturnella  'magna)  ;  the  raven  {corvus  carnivo- 
rus)  ;  the  crow  {corvus  Americanus)  ;  the  English  snipe  ( galli- 
nago  Wilsonii)  ;  the  turkey  buzzard  (cathartes  aura). 

A  bird  is  seen  in  the  southern  part  of  this  Territory  very 
much  resembling  the  ostrich,  and  commonly  called  "  courier  del 
camino,"  or  "  couiier  of  the  road.''  It  is  said  to  require  a  fleet 
horse  to  come  up  with  one  when  running. 

Fishes. — In  some  of  the  streams  and  in  Lake  Bigler  and  Py- 
ramid Lake  are  found  three  different  species  of  trout  {gila  ele- 
gans,  g.  robusta,  g.  gracilis)  ;  the  herring  (clupea  harengus)  ; 
the  frog  (rana  esculanta)  ;  the  buffalo  fish,  the  minnow  and  the 
mullet. 

Reptiles. — Of  these,  variety  is  not  so  large  as  at  some  other 
points.  We  have  the  rattlesnake,  the  racer,  the  garter  and 
the  black  snake  ;  the  horned  toad,  and  lizards  of  two  or  three 
different  varieties. 

Trees. — The  cottonwood  {populus  angustifolia)  ;  the  aspen 
(p.  tremula)  ;  the  jimiiper  (juniperus  communis)  ;  the  ipine  {piiius 
palustris)  ;  the  fir  ( p.  abies)  ;  the  willow  (salix  fragilis)  ;  the 
mountain  laurel  and  the  cedar. 

Geology. — The  large  tract  of  country  comprising  Nevada 
Territory  may  be  said  to  be  a  region  of  volcanic  origin,  since, 
although  vast  sections  are  of  sedimentary  formation,  the 
evidence  of  igneous  action  are  nearly  everywhere  present.  The 
alternate  mountain  ranges  and  basin-like  plains  into  which  its 
surface  is  divided  are  the  results  of  these  opposite  agencies. 
Agriculturally  speaking,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  country  is  a 
desert ;  even  for  grazing  purposes  it  is  hardly  of  more  value. 
Large  sections  of  the  sage  lands  have  a  rich  and  friable  soil, 
that,  aided  by  irrigation,  would  produce  well.  Its  sterility  is 
not  so  much  owing  to  a  poverty  of  soil  as  a  want  of  moisture. 
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Experiments  made  within  the  past  few  years  show  that  these 
lands  are  capable  of  growing  excellent  crops  of  cereals  when 
watered.  Nevada  is  a  desert,  chiefly  because  of  its  excessive 
drouth.  Hence,  also,  the  scarcity  of  its  lakes  and  running 
streams,  it  being  wholly  without  navigable  waters. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  rivers  that  they  scarcely  increase  in  size 
throughout  their  whole  length,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  rapid 
evaporation  going  on  in  this  climate,  and  in  part  to  the  free 
absorption  of  water  by  the  dry  and  porous  earth.  The  Carson 
river  is  not  perceptibly  larger  at  this  post  than  at  Genoa,  sixty 
miles  above,  nor  is  the  Humboldt  of  greater  volume  at  its  Sink 
than  two  hundred  miles  towards  its  source.  Another  peculiar- 
ity of  these  rivers  is,  that  the  water  constantly  deteriorates  as 
we  go  down  them,  owing  to  the  accumulations  of  the  alkaline 
substances  from  the  country  through  which  they  flow.  The 
waters  of  the  Humboldt,  palatable  and  wholesome  near  its 
head,  are  bitter  and  deleterious  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines, 
near  that  stream.  As  the  season  advances,  the  water  in  the 
streams,  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts,  sulphur,  &c.,  grows 
worse.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer,  when  these  streams 
are  swollen  by  the  rains  and  melting  snows,  the  water  is  much 
better  than  after  they  have  been  reduced  by  the  dry  season. 

Both  useful  and  precious  metals  exist  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. Indications  of  very  heavy  beds  of  iron  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  Territory  ;  these  discoveries 
go  hand-in-hand  with  those  of  coal,  which  is  also  found  pretty 
well  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  basin,  from  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Limestone  is  found  to  be  more  abundant,  both  in  the  meta- 
phoric  and  unaltered  state,  than  was  at  first  supposed. 

Silver-bearing  lodes,  of  unparalleled  richness,  are  found 
through  a  tract  of  country,  from  five  to  six  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  richest  will  yet  be 
found  many  miles  to  the  east  of  any  that  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Meteorology  or  Climatology. — This  Territory,  like  Cali- 
fornia, has  its  wet  and  dry  season,  the  latter  being  interrupted 
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by  occasional  showers  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn, 
which  is  rarely  the  case  in  that  Golden  State.  The  regular 
wet  season  usually  sets  in  here,  as  there,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  making  its  advent  sometimes  with  a  fall  of  rain, 
oftener  of  snoT^".  The  winters  are  uncertain  and  variable, 
sometimes  beginning  early  in  November  with  snow  and  rigor- 
ous weather,  while  in  other  years  there  is  but  little  of  either 
until  January  or  February.  During  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  Angus c,  the  thermometer  oscillates  between  75  and  100 
degrees  Fah.  In  the  winter  it  often  falls  to  ten  or  twelve  degrees 
below  zero,  though  it  is  not  apt  to  remain  at  so  low  a  point  for 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

The  amount  of  stormy  weather  experienced  in  this  Territory 
is  small  as  compared  with  the  Atlantic  States  or  even  Califor- 
nia. Yet  the  snow  upon  the  mountains  falls  to  a  great  depth, 
especially  upon  the  main  Sierra,  where  it  often  lies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  deep,  remaining  until  late  in  the  month  of  May 
or  June,  and  upon  the  north  slope  and  some  of  the  higher  peaks 
all  summer.  In  the  valleys  it  rarely  falls  to  a  greater  depth 
than  one  or  two  feet,  and  seldom  lies  more  than  a  few  weeks  at 
a  time.  The  farther  the  valleys  are  removed  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  snow  and  the  shorter 
time  it  remains  upon  the  ground.  Some  of  the  more  sheltered 
valleys  in  the  interior  are  nearly  free  from  snow  the  year  round^ 
or,  if  it  falls  occasionally,  it  never  accumulates  beyond  a  few 
inches,  and  melts  in  a  day  or  two.  During  the  fall  and  winter 
months  the  whole  country  is  subject  to  violent  winds,  which, 
at  times,  blow  with  great  fury,  prostrating  houses,  fences  and 

trees. 

The  changes  in  temperature  during  the  fall  and  winter  are 
frequent  and  violent,  the  thermometer  varjdng  as  much  as  forty 
degrees  in  twenty -four  hours.  During  the  summer  the  heat  is 
steady  throughout  the  day,  the  nights  generally  being  cool,  and 
one  enjoys  a  good  night's  rest  often  under  winter  bedding. 
The  suffering  here  from  heat  is  more  intense  than  at  the  same 
temperature  in  the  Eastern  States,  owing  to  the  extreme  aridity 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  great  amount  of  fine  silicious  dust 
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that  is  raised  wherever  the  soil  suffers  the  least  disturbance. 
Owing  to  the  light  and  porous  nature  of  the  soils  they  readily 
dry  into  an  impalpable  powder,  beneath  the  influence  of  an  un- 
clouded sun  and  heated  atmosphere,  and  rise  in  clouds  when 
stirred  by  the  slightest  breeze  or  other  cause  of  disturbance. 
This  dust,  besides  its  extreme  tenuity,  is  very  irritating  to  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  even  the  skin,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
saline  substances  it  contains. 

As  I  have  remarked,  there  is  an  occasional  shower  during 
what  is  considered  the  dry  season.  They  are  much  more  frequent 
on  the  mountains  than  in  the  valleys,  and  are  often  attended 
with  thunder  and  lightning.  These  electrical  phenomena,  not 
usual  on  the  Pacific  coast,  are  not  continuous  and  frequent,  con- 
sisting usually  of  a  few  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  heavy 
peals  of  thunder,  which  seem  sufficient  to  restore  the  electrical 
equilibrium.  Frosts  visit  the  valleys  every  month  during  the 
year,  except,  perhaps,  July  and  August,  and  have  been  known 
even  in  these.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  injure  vegeta- 
tion, unless  it  be  the  more  tender  plants.  Nearly  every  kind 
of  vegetables  ripens  in  these  valleys,  if  planted  in  season  and 
properly  cultivated.  Melons  and  corn  are  apt  to  be  cut  off  by 
the  early  frosts,  yet  good  crops  of  the  latter,  I  am  told,  are  ma- 
tured yearly  in  some  valleys. 

Disease. — The  command  has  consisted,  during  Jhe  past  eight 
months,  of  Companies  A  and  H,  2d  Cavalry,  Cal.  Yol.  Their 
duties  have  been  comparatively  arduous — detachments  having 
been  employed  in  various  duties  aside  from  the  ordinary  gar- 
rison duty. 

The  diet  of  the  men  has  been,  on  the  main,  poor — the  only 
vegetable  being  potatoes,  and  these  were  in  such  limited 
quantities  that,  for  the  past  four  months,  none  were  to  be  ob- 
tained. Fresh  beef  has  been  issued  regularly,  but  of  such  a 
leathery  texture  as  almost  to  baffle  the  digestive  power  of  any- 
thing but  tlie  stomach  of  an  ostrich  or  a  soldier. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  treated  up  to  the  present  time, 
since  the  occupancy  by  the  volunteers,  has  been  about  three 
hundred,  yet  not  one  death  occurred  here  during  that  period. 
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During  the  fall  and  beginning  of  winter,  the  most  prevalent 
diseases  were  malarious  fevers,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
They  yielded  readily  to  the  usual  remedies.  Many  cases  of. 
common  continued  fever  would  set  in  with  definite  typhoid 
characteristics,  though  but  one  or  two  cases  developed  them- 
selves as  such. 

Ophthalmia  was  frequent,  the  etiology  of  which  was  various  ; 
the  alkalinity  of  the  water  used  by  the  men  for  their  ablutions, 
and  the  comminuted  particles  of  dust,  which  are  ever  flying 
through  the  air,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  promi- 
nent causes  of  this  disease. 

Large  numbers  of  contused  wounds,  concussions,  &c.,  with 
an  occasional  gun-shot  wound,  the  result  of  accidents,  a  frac- 
ture or  dislocation,  which  are  the  certain  consequences  of 
mounting  cavalry  on  Spanish  stock,  made  up  the  list  of 
cases. 

During  the  first  days  of  June,  Variola,  so  prevalent  at  other 
portions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  paid  us  a  sporadic  visit.  The 
command  had  just  been  vaccinated,  and  the  only  two  persons 
to  whom  the  contaoion  has  SDread,  were  recruits,  one  of  whom 
was  taken  the  third  day  of  his  enlistment.  Both  of  these  cases 
are  convalescing  rapidly. 


Eegeneration  of  the  Tendons. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  LA  FRANCE  MEDIC  ALE. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Jobert 
(de  Lamballe)  gave  a  lecture,  in  which  he  detailed  the  result  of 
his  experiments  in  regard  to  the  regeneration  of  tendons.  In 
the  former  part  of  this  memoir,  he  exhibits  the  results  of  his 
experiments  made  upon  horses,  closing,  finally,  with  certain  ob- 
servations, having  reference,  more  especially,  to  the  pathologi- 
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cal  anatomy  of  tendons  which  have  been  divided   and  have 
reunited  again. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Jobert's  communication,  Yelpeau,  re- 
ferring to  the  opinion  of  certain  physiologists,  who  attribute  to 
effused  blood,  the  faculty  of  being  reorganized, — a  faculty 
which  others,  again,  deny  that  it  possesses, — begged  M.  Jobert 
to  decide  between  these  opinions.  In  reply,  M.  Jobert  re- 
marks, that  the  reproduction  of  tendon  begins  from  a  clot  of 
blood,  adding  besides,  that  he  distinguishes  reproduction  from 
reparation.  L.   C.  L. 


Statistics  of  Amputations. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  LA  FRANCE  MEDICALB. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  M.  Trelat 
gave  a  lecture,  detailing  the  statistical  results  of  capital  opera- 
tions in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  number  of  operations  em- 
braced in  the  report,  amounted  in  all  to  1144,  of  which  422,  or 
45.6  percent.,  proved  fatal. 

From  this  statistical  account  are  derived  two  facts,  which 
are  discordant  with  what  has  been  advanced  by  Malgaigne : 
the  first  is,  that  men  of  from  20  to  30  years  of  age,  have  less 
powers  of  endurance  for  amputations,  than  at  some  other  pe- 
riods of  life  ;  the  second  fact  is,  that  the  premature  debility  of 
females  has  a  far  less  deleterious  influence  upon  the  result  of 
amputations  than  what  Malgaigne  asserts.  From  the  age  of 
5  to  15  years,  the  mortality  of  females  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  males.  From  30  to  40  years,  the  influence  of  age  is 
apparent  in  females,  and  causes  their  mortality  to  approach 
that  of  men,  though  the  mortality  of  the  latter  is  always  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  females.  From  40  to  50  years  of  age,  trau- 
matic amputations  in  men,  though  really  less  in  number',  are 
relatively  more  frequent  when  compared  with  pathological  am- 
putations, while  the  same  does  not  obtain  among  females, — 
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■whence,  at  that  period,  there  is  a  great  increase  of  mortality 
among  men.  Finally,  after  50  years  of  age,  the  increase  of 
mortality  occurs  with  equal  pace  in  the  two  sexes.  In  conclu- 
sion, of  the  entire  period  ot  life,  that  which  is  the  most  favor- 
able for  amputations,  is  from  5  to  25  years. 

The  foregoing  facts  being  established  for  the  generality  of 
amputations,  M.  Trelat  passes  to  the  study  of  each  of  them  in 
particular,  from  which  he  deduces  the  following  conclusions. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  petween  the  statistics  of  Mal- 
gaigne,  for  the  years  from  1836  to  1841,  with  the  present 
statistical  account,  we  remark  that,  for  the  three  capital 
operations,  to  wit,  that  of  the  thigh,  leg  and  arm,  the  figures  of 
mortality  are  notably  lessened.  Thus,  in  1841,  the  per  centage 
of  death,  from  each  of  these  operations,  respectively,  was  62.6, 
55.2  and  45;  to-day  the  corresponding  figures  are:  52.7,44 
and  42.5.  We  have,  then,  made  considerable  advance ;  there 
is  a  gain  of  almost  one  in  five, — an  important  result,  which  in- 
spires us  with  confidence  for  the  future.  L.  C.  L. 


Chlorosis  among  Children. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  LA  FRANCE  MEDICALE, 

The  teachings  of  M.  Nonat  on  this  subject,  reduced  to  sim- 
ple formulae,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Chlorosis  consists,  anatomically,  in  a  diminution  of  the 
proportion  of  the  blood-globules,  and,  physiologically,  in  a  dim- 
inution of  hermatosin,  considered  in  reference  to  that  impor- 
tant element  above  mentioned,  (the  globules.)  2.  Chlorosis  is 
essentially  distinct  from  Anemia.  3.  Chlorosis  constitutes  a 
morbid  unity,  an  abnormal  condition  that  is  often  one,  sui  gen- 
eris, and  exhibiting  well  defined  features.  4.  Chlorosis  occurs 
in  both  males  and  females,  though  more  frequently  in  the  lat- 
ter than  in  men.     5.  Far  from  being  a  consequence  of  a  sup- 
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pression  or  a  retention  of  the  catamenial  discharge,  it  is  more 
frequently  the  cause  of  such  a  suppression.  6.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  age  of  puberty,  but  it  is  met  with  at  all  periods  of 
life.  7.  It  is  often  a  disease  of  children,  among  whom,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  disease  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied. 
8.  Iron  is  not  a  specific  in  Chlorosis  in  the  same  sense  that 
mercury  is  in  syphilis,  or  quinine  is  in  intermittent  fever  ;  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  proper  to  administer  the  chalybeate  preparations 
in  Chlorosis,  since  they  constitute,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
most  efficacious  remedies  known  against  the  disease. 

L.   C.   L. 


Gonorrhoea. 

TRANSLATED   FROM    CAKSTATT's     JAHRESBERICHT,    OR    ANNUAL    REVIEW     OF   ALL 
THE    MEDICAL  LITERATURE  WHICH   APPEARED    DURING    THE    YEAR    1860. 

Hassing  (of  Copenhagen)  recognizes  the  existence  of  Gon- 
orrhoea in  its  specific  independence,  and  capacity  for  being 
communicated  by  contagion,  and  hence,  on  that  account,  dis- 
tinguishes it,  with  propriety,  from  all  those  discharges  from  the 
urethral  and  genital  mucous  membranes,  which  arise  from  sim 
pie  mechanical  irritation,  as  from  the  use  of  bougies  and  cathe- 
ters, caustic  injections,  internal  medications,  as  the  use  of  can- 
tharides ;  he  likewise  makes  a  distinction  between  this  discharge 
and  that  which  originates  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  errors 
in  diet,  debauchery,  diseases  of  the  adjoining  organs,  as  the  pros- 
trate gland,  bladder,  kidneys,  &c.  He  also  does  not  class  under 
the  head  of  Conorrhoea,  those  diseases  similar  to  it,  which 
arise  in  the  male,  from  coitus  with  a  female  who  is  suffering  from 
a  vaginal  or  uterine  disease,  or  with  one  who  is  menstruating, 
or  has  recently  passed  through  that  period.  In  such  cases,  he 
says,  a  discharge  is  extremely  seldom  produced,  and  when  it 
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does  arise  thus,  it  will  disappear,  in  two  or  three  days,  without 
treatment. 

Massing  expresses  himself  contrary  to  Ricord,  who  asserts 
that  men  are  far  more  subject  to  Gonorrhcea  than  females. 
From  a  list  of  all  those  treated  in  the  General  Hospital  of 
Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1856,  for  venereal  diseases,  the  fre- 
quency of  Gonorrhoea,  in  the  two  sexes,  was  as  follows  :  Of  940 
men  treated,  363  suffered  from  Gonorrhoea;  of  1048  females, 
499  had  Gonorrhoea — consequently,  there  were  proportionately 
more  women  affected  than  men. 

Hassing,  also,  does  not  agree  with  Ricord,  that  urethral 
Gonorrhoea  is  more  frequent  among  females  than  the  other 
forms,  since,  in  the  499  cases,  there  were  but  39  of  the  urethral 
form,  hence  but  one  in  thirteen  cases.  The  form  affecting  the 
vulva  was  the  most  common,  viz, :  227  cases  in  the  499.  This 
latter  type  of  the  disease  can  assume  a  particular  form,  viz. : 
an  affection  of  the  sinus  of  the  glands  of  Bartholini,  on  each 
side  of  the  vaginal  entrance,  (lately  described  by  Robert  and 
fluguier.)  Hassing  seems  to  have  determined  that  this  affec- 
tion, viz. :  that  implicating  the  glands  mentioned,  is  the  result 
of  gonorrhoeal  poison,  and  not  of  simple  irritation  :  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  it  exists  alone,  but  generall}^  appears  along  with 
vulvitis  or  vaginitis.  In  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  there  is 
scarcely  any  pain  perceived,  but  there  is  observed  some  redness 
in  the  vestibule,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  excretory  opening  of  the 
glands  ;  the  gland  itself  appears  as  a  painless  swelling,  of  a  size 
varying  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  an  almond,  and,  when 
pressed,  there  is  forced  from  it  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
yellowish  matter.  When  the  disease  advances  further,  this 
swelling  increases  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  becomes  swollen, 
and  red  towards  the  vestibule,  where  a  manifest  fluctuation  is 
perceived  superficially ;  the  outlet  to  the  gland  is  seen  to  be 
closed.  The  enlargement,  which  is  directed  inwards,  towards 
the  vagina,  becomes  so  extensive,  that  the  opening  into  that 
canal  is  scarcely  visible.  The  affection  developes  itself  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and   runs  through  all  its  stages  in  24 
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hours.  Yiolent  pain  supervenes;  after  the  opening  of  the 
swelling,  there  escapes  from  it  an  extraordinarily  offensive 
greyish  matter,  mingled  with  blood.  In  the  449  cases  of  Gon- 
orrhoea seen  by  Hassing,  he  saw  the  form  affecting  the  glands 
of  Bartholini  43  times.  The  anal  form  of  Gonorrhoea,  which 
is  very  similar  to  vulvitus,  is  seldom  primary,  and  when  it  is, 
it  has  arisen  from  pederasty,  or  coitus  per  anum. 

Yaginal  Gonorrhoea  was  seen  by  Hassing  174  times;  in 
these  cases,  there  was  seen  a  yellow  vaginal  discharge  but  fifty 
times  ;  Gonorrhoea  affecting  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  uterus 
was  observed  in  at  least  299  cases.  Yaginal  Gonorrhoea  is 
marked  by  very  few  subjective  symptoms. 

Blenorrhoea,  consisting  in  a  discharge  from  the  womb,  is  re- 
garded by  Sigmund  as  very  seldom  allied  to  contagious  Gon- 
orrhoea. The  German  writer  of  this  article  takes  issue  with 
this,  since  he  is  convinced  that  granular  excoriations  of  the  os 
uteri,  in  which  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  disease,  can  pro- 
duce in  men  well  characterized  Gonorrhoea.  The  writer  de- 
scribes Blenorrhoea  of  the  uterus,  together  with  consecutive 
erosions  and  granulations  of  the  os  uteri.  From  his  descrip- 
tion we  derive  no  distinguishing  characteristics  from  the  symp- 
toms of  a  common  uterine  Leucorrhoea,  only,  we  would  remark, 
he  places  especial  stress  upon  the  appearance  of  the  discharge. 
The  more  this  secretion, — which  hangs  from  the  os  uteri  as  a 
plug  or  fringe  in  the  vagina — deviates  from  the  ordinary  as- 
pect of  albumen,  and  becomes  of  a  greyish,  pale-white,  or  of  an 
entirely  yellow  hue,  so  much  the  more  probable  is  it,  that  there 
is  present  a  virulent  Gonorrhoea.  Of  simple  redness  of  the  os 
uteri  and  neck  of  the  womb,  Hassing  saw,  in  1856,  81  cases; 
of  excoriations  and  granulations  of  the  same  parts,  he  saw 
229  cases,  and,  of  the  latter,  109  were  acccompanied  with  a 
yellow  discharge.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  several 
forms  of  Gonorrhoea,  Hassing  offers  nothing  new. 

Diday  (Gaz.  Hebdom.)  describes  a  Blenorrhoea  of  the  mu- 
cous follicles  of  the  male  urethra.  According  to  him,  there 
may   sometimes   be  remarked    on   one   of  the   edges   of  the 
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entrance  of  the  urethra  a  minute  opening ;  now,  if  the 
glans  penis  be  grasped  between  the  fingers,  and  pressed  from 
behind  forwards,  there  will  be  forced  from  this  opening  a 
small  quantity  of  matter,  which  offers  all  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  gonorrhoeal  matter.  If  we  introduce  a  small 
needle  into  the  opening,  it  will  be  found  to  reach  to  a  depth 
of  from  two  to  three  lines,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  urethra.  The  external  orifice  of  this  opening 
presents  nothing  especially  characteristic,  in  its  appearance, 
that  would  distinguish  it  from  the  aspect  of  the  urethral  ori- 
fice in  general ;  it  is  either  red,  swollen  and  painful,  or  it  is 
pale  and  unaccompanied  wiih  pain,  according  as  the  Blenor- 
rhoea  is  in  its  acute  or  chronic  form.  Finally,  it  is  remarked, 
that  no  urine  passes  out  through  these  orifices.  According  to 
Diday,  these  are  cases  of  Blenorrhoea  arising  from  a  mucous 
follicle,  near  the  mouth  of  the  urethra. 

In  general,  according  to  Diday,  the  above-mentioned  compli- 
cation increases  but  very  slightly  the  violence  of  Gonorrhoea ; 
its  importance  consists  in  this,  that  it  renders  the  disease  more 
protracted  in  nature,  and  becomes  the  focus  for  a  new  conta- 
gion. Follicular  Blenorrhoea  can  easily  be  overlooked,  both 
by  the  physician  as  well  as  by  the  patient.  Injections  into  the 
urethra  have  no  action  upon  the  diseased  mucous  follicles ;  so, 
also,  the  balsamic  remedies,  usually  administered  in  Gonorrhoea, 
have  little  or  no  effect,  since  the  urine,  impregnated  with  these 
agents,  cannot  reach  into  the  follicles.  Hence,  it  can  easily 
occur,  that  the  urethral  Gonorrhoea  may  be  healed,  while  that 
of  the  follicles  remains ;  in  this  way,  the  disease  may  be  re- 
newed, since  the  discharge  from  the  follicles  will  furnish  con- 
stant matter  for  propagating  the  disease  in  the  urethra.  Hence, 
the  infectious  matter  concealed  in  these  follicles  may  be  the 
means  of  communicating  the  disease  to  others,  when  the  person 
deems  himself  wholly  cured. 

For  the  cure  of  this  follicular  Gonorrhoea,  (by  no  means  an 

easy  task,)   Diday  recommends  the  following  procedure :     He 

introduces  a  knitting-needle  into  the  opening  of  the  follicle, 

en  heats  this  by  the  aid  of  a  burning-glass.     The  glans 
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penis,  meanwhile,  is  protected  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  paper. 
As  soon  as  the  mouth  of  the  follicle  becomes  white,  and  begins 
to  crepitate,  then  cauterization  has  been  carried  far  enough. 
Millies,  the  compiler  of  Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,  adds,  that  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure  in  one  case,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced a  finely  shaven  piece  of  lunar  caustic  into  the^opening  of 
the  follicle.  , 

Dr.  Cooke  regards  the  use  of  Bals.  Copaibae  in  Gonorrhoea, 
as  not  only  unnecessary,  in  many  cases,  but  as  directly  injurious. 
In  the  last  15  years,  he  has  treated  1000  cases  of  the  disease, 
in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  in  which  he  determined  the  utility 
of  the  various  modes  of  treatment.  The  more  important  results 
of  his  experiments  are  :  1.  Cubebs  act  best  as  an  antispas- 
modic, in  those  cases  of  chordee,  depending  upon  a  spasmodic 
condition.  2.  The  disagreeable  scalding  produced  by  the 
urine,  is  best  combated  by  the  administration  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates  ;  the  object  of  this  medication  is  to  neutralize  the 
acid  urine  which  irritates  the  urethral  mucous  membrane.  Be- 
sides, to  meet  the  other  indications  of  Gonorrhoea,  Cooke  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  alkaline  carbonates.  For  the  accompany- 
ing oedema  of  the  prepuce,  he  recommends  poultices,  saturated 
with  saturnine  solutions,  and  that  the  penis  be  retained  in  an 
elevated  posture.  When  the  period  of  inflammation  has 
passed,  and  there  still  remains  a  muco-purulent  discharge,  Red- 
ner  recommends  chlorate  of  zinc  as  the  best  topical  remedy. 
For  this  purpose,  he  used  a  solution  of  the  following 
strength : 

R     Zinc,  chlorat.     gr.  y. 
Aq.   destillat.,   5j ;   m. 

In  some  cases,  he  found  one  grain  of  zinc  to  an  ounce  of 
water  of  sufficient  strength.  During  the  inflammatory  period, 
the  author  advises  a  low  diet ;  after  this  period,  he  advises  a 
more  generous  regimen.  According  to  him,  cases  of  Gonor- 
rhoea of  long  standing,  will  often  quickly  yield  to  the  treat- 
ment of  zinc,  just  mentioned,  conjoined  with  tonic  remedies  and 
a  generous  diet. 
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Bauve,  following  the  advice  of  Caby,  has  treated  Gonorrhoea 
with  injections  of  Magisterum  Bismuthi,  with  good  success. 
After  preliminary  injections  of  water,  Dauve  injected  a  thick 
solution  of  this  article,  in  which  there  was  contained  near  an 
ounce  of  the  basic  Nitrate  of  Bismuth,  and  had  it  retained  in 
the  urethra  for  five  minutes ;  together  with  this  treatment,  he 
gave,  daily,  one  drachm  ofBals.  Copaibae,  with  two  drachms  of 
powdered  cubebs.  The  average  time  for  cure,  under  this  treat- 
ment, was  from  9  to  14  days. 

According  to  Feichtman,  for  abbreviating  the  inflammatory 
period  of  Gonorrhoea,  the  best  remedy  is  common  alum.  The 
duration  of  the  inflammatory  stage,  according  to  this  author, 
under  this  mode  of  treatment,  did  not  extend  beyond  eight 
days.  ( The  reviewer  asks,  "  Is  this  an  important  shortening  of 
the  disease  ?'') 

Gamberini  advises  an  injection,  in  the  rebellious  cases  of  Gon- 
orrhoea, of  the  tincture  of  aloes ,  made  in  the  proportion  of  from  one 
to  fi:ve  parts  of  aloes  to  one  hundred  of  alcohol.  This  mode  of 
treatment  is  said  to  be  unattended  with  pain,  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  speedy  cure  ;  in  two  cases,  the  disease  was  removed 
in  from  12  to  15  days. 

Domerc,  by  the  method  of  exclusion,  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  influence  of  the  passing  urine  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra  keeps  up  the  muco-purulent  discharge 
in  the  obstinate  cases  of  Gonorrhoea.  Consequently,  he  has 
sought  to  protect  the  walls  of  the  urethra  from  contact  with 
the  urine  during  its  passage,  by  the  construction  of  an  instru- 
ment which  not  only  shields  the  urethra  against  the  action  ol 
the  urine,  but,  also,  at  the  same  time,  facilitates  the  employment 
of  local  remedies  to  this  part,  and  hence,  in  his  opinion,  fulfils 
the  double  indication,  which  is  requisite  for  effecting  a  cure. 
It  is  enough,  in  most  cases,  to  shield  the  straight  portion  of 
the  urethra,  since  the  disease  is  ordinarily  limited  to  this  part. 
The  instrument  of  Uomerc  consists  of  (1)  a  straight  silver  tube, 
open  at  each  end,  and  intended  to  remain  in  the  urethral  canal  ^ 
and  to  serve  as  a  conductor  of  the  urine  ;  and  (2)  another  sil- 
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ver  tube,  which  fits  exactly  in  the  former,  but  is  an  inch  longer, 
and  provided  with  a  lateral  opening,  through  which  the  local 
remedies  may  be  introduced  by  pushing  the  inner  instrument 
somewhat  beyond  the  outer  one  ;  and,  lastly,  the  instrument  is 
provided  with  a  piston,  which  fits  it  perfectly,  and  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  topical  remedies  may  be  forced  into  the  urethra. 
For  lubricating  this  instrument,  the  inventor  uses  a  lead  oint- 
ment, with  which  opium  is  mingled.     An  essential  condition  in 
the  use  of  this  instrument  is,  that  it  should  reach  beyond  the 
seat  of  the  disease.     In  case  of  doubt  in  regard  to  this  point, 
let  the  instrument  be  introduced  as  high  up  as  the  shame-arch, 
i.  e.  s.  pubis,  and  then  withdraw  the   inner  catheter,  while  the 
outer  one  is  allowed  to  remain.     Let  the  patient  now  attempt 
to  urinate,  and  should  he  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  ir- 
ritation, there  may  be  employed  some  of  the  narcotic  ointment 
abovementioned.      This  part  of  the  instrument  is  not  allowed 
to  remain,  but  must  be  introduced  each  time  that  the  patient 
desires  to  make  water. 

The  reviewer  of  the  essay  of  Domerc  is  not  disposed  to  im- 
pute so  much  value  to  the  protective  power  of  the  instrument 
against  the  contact  of  the  urine,  as  to  the  irritation  which  it 
occasions  in  the  affected  portions  of  the  urethra,  acting  in  a 
manner  similar  to  a  bougie,  whose  introduction,  as  is  known, 
will  remove  a  gleet.  L.  C.  L. 


Abscess  of  the  Frontal  Sinus. 

KBPORTED  BT   L.   C.   UVNE,   M.  D.,   PBOFESSOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY    IN    THE  MEDICAL    BBFABTMaNT  OF  THB  tWl- 
TBRSITT  OF  THE  PACIFIC,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Near  a  month  since,  I  was  applied  to  for  surgical  treatment 
in  a  case,  which,  at  the  time,  appeared  to  be  an  enlargement  of 
the  nasal  tuberosity  of  the  os  frontis,  and  which  was  accompa- 
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nied  by  a  sinus  opening,  of  near  two  years^  standing.  On  in- 
quiry, the  patient  stated  that,  two  years  ago,  he  received  an 
injury  from  a  fall,  in  which  it  was  thought  by  his  physician  that 
the  skull  was  broken,  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 
Some  months  afterwards,  a  large  abscess  formed  in  the  forehead, 
which,  opening,  discharged  a  great  amount  of  purulent  matter, 
and  left  the  pus-discharging  sinus  mentioned,  which  has  contin- 
ued to  the  present  period.  The  man's  constitution  was  other- 
wise healthy,  there  being  no  taint  of  a  specific  character  which 
could  account  for  the  node-like  enlargement  of  the  part  affect- 
ed. The  symptom  of  which  he  chiefly  complained  was  a  vertigo, 
which  sometimes  became  so  severe  as  to  embarrass  his  loco- 
motion ;  this  was  accompanied  by  a  constant,  dull,  heavy  pain 
in  the  frontal  region,  and  especially  in  the  left  eye. 

Having  decided  that  an  operative  procedure  was  the  only 
method  which  offered  any  chance-  of  success,  I  performed  the 
following  operation  :  An  extensive  crucial  incision  was  made 
over  the  swollen  part,  down  to  the  bone.  The  swelling  was 
found  not  to  have  its  origin  in  an  exostosis,  but  in  a  thickening 
of  the  pericranium.  This  membrane  was  found  to  be  greatly 
hypertrophied  and  indurated  at  the  point, — so  great  was  the 
hardness,  that  the  membrane  appeared  to  have  undergone  a 
metamorphosis  from  its  normal  fibrous  character  to  one  of  car- 
tilage. On  pursuing  the  track  of  the  sinus-opening,  it  was 
found  to  pass  to  the  left  side,  to  a  point  over  the  left  frontal 
sinus ;  there,  I  found  a  minute  perforation  of  the  outer 
table  of  the  bone,  through  which  it  was  found  that  the  pus- 
carrying  canal  passed  into  the  frontal  sinus.  On  further 
examination,  the  opening  into  the  sinus  was  found  to  be  much 
larger,  being  nearly  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but,  at  the  time, 
closed  by  a  pus-generating  membrane.  Upon  the  removal  of 
this,  the  frontal  sinus  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  thick 
and  exceedingly  fetid  purulent  matter,  which  was  dislodged 
from  the  cavity  by  the  aid  of  a  small  syringe.  The  inner 
table  of  the  wall  of  the  sinus,  which  overhangs  the  orbit, 
was  so  attenuated  that  the  mere  contact  of  a  sound,  resting  upon 
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it,  produced  acute  pain  in  the  eye.  The  operation  was  con- 
cluded by  a  removal,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  of  the  pyogenic 
lining  of  the  sinus  ;  this  was  readily  effected  with  a  small  pair 
of  forceps.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  case  consisted  in 
a  frequent  syringing  out  of  the  cavity  with  water,  in  lieu  of 
which  was  occasionally  substituted  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
chlorohydric  acid.  Under  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  sinus 
has  nearly  ceased  to  discharge  pus,  and  now  seems  to  be  filling 
up  with  a  fibrous-like  substance,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  hyper- 
trophied  form  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  normally  invests 
the  frontal  sinus.  It  thould  be  remarked,  that,  at  no  time,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  affection,  has  there  been  a  discharge 
of  purulent  matter  from  the  nose,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  natural  communication  which  exists  between 
this  sinus  and  the  middle  nasal  meatus. 


Trephination  of  the  Cranium. 

BY  ISAAC    ROWBLL.   M.   D.,     PROFESSOR  OF    CHEMISTRY   IN  THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF   THE  PACIFIC. 

THEjoperation  of  Trephining,  or  Trepanning  of  the  human 
skull,^is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Surgery,  having  been  performed 
2322  yearsago  by  Hippocrates,  and  by  his  disciples,  in  every 
country  and  every  clime,  down  to  the  present  period. 

Trephining,  like  many  other  capital  operations,  has  had  its 
advocates  and  its  opponents  in  all  ages.  Some  resorting  to  it 
in  almost  all  injuries  of  the  head  which  produce  any  considera- 
ble disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  while  others  op- 
posed it,  as  a  reckless  tampering  with  human  life,  under  any 
circumstances,  and,  under  this  misguided  conservatism,  have 
allowed  their  patients  to  die,  when  a  resort  to  the  trephine 
might  have  saved  them. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  all  the  symptoms,  pro 
and  con,  indicating  trephination  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  era- 
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nium,  as  those  points  are  ably  discussed  in  standard  works  on 
Surgery,  to  be  found  in  every  medical  library. 

My  object,  in  this  brief  article,  is  to  mention  a  kind  of  injury 
which  always  demands  trephining,  per  se,  without  regard  to  the 
symptoms  of  the  patient,  in  any  and  all  cases — a  kind  of  wound, 
which,  in  this  day  of  "  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,"  is  likely  to  be 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  gunshot  wounds  of  the  brain,  when  the  missile,  or  any 
portion  of  it  making  the  wound,  has  passed  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  trephining  affords  the  only  hope  of  saving  the 
patient,  whether  any  symptoms  of  compression  or  central  dis- 
turbance be  manifest  or  not,  and  the  sooner  the  operation  is 
resorted  to,  after  the  injury,  the  better.  ;■ 

In  the  absence  of  any  grave  symptoms,  the  surgeon  hes|tates 
to  operate,  especially  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  patient 
and  all  his  friends.  , 

The  rule  of  Surgery  is,  to  wait  for  the  urgent  symptoms  de- 
manding surgical  interference.  The  surgeon  timidly  watches 
his  patient,  from  day  to  day,  picturing  to  himself  the  uncer- 
tainty of  success  by  the  operation,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
opprobrium  that  would  be  heaped  upon  his  professional  head  in 
case  of  failure,  until  general  or  partial  encephalitis  developes 
the  urgent  symptoms,  and  then  trephines,  when  he  might  as  well 
bore  him  in  his  heel  as  in  his  head. 

The  golden  opportunity  has  past,  the  "  urgent  symptoms"  re- 
quiring the  operation  have  been  developed  by  acute  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  its 
parenchyma.  The  timely  removal  of  the  missile  might  have 
prevented  the  inflammation,  and  nature  might,  in  due  time,  have 
repaired  the  injury,  but  its  removal,  after  inflammation  has  super- 
vened, is  good  surgery,  but  comes  late.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and 
is  almost  as  certain  to  do  no  good.  It  is  like  locking  the  sta- 
ble after  all  the  horses  are  stolen. 

A  case  in  point : 

January  24th,  1862.    Was  called  to  see  Mr.  M.  Mc , 

of  this  city,  aged  26  years,  of  healthy  and  robust  constitution. 
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Found  him  suffering  from  a  pistol  wound  of  the  head.  A  portion 
of  the  ball  was  found  flattened  upon  the  external  surface  of  the 
skull,  about  an  inch  from  the  wound  in  the  scalp,  the  remaining 
portion  (about  two-thirds)  perforated  the  superior  border  of 
the  OS  frontis,  about  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 

Strange  to  say,  the  patient  suffered  little  or  no  pain,  was  per- 
fectly rational,  pulse  regular  and' of  normal  frequency ;  in  fact,  ex- 
hibiting no  signs  of  injury  or  compression  of  the  brain.  He  was 
not  even  knocked  down  at  the  time  he  received  the  shot. 

I  proposed  to  trephine  him  at  once,  to  which  both  the  patient 
and  his  friends  demurred. 

Rest,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  a  saline  purge,  con. 
stituted  the  treatment  for  the  time  being.  The  patient  slept 
well  through  the  night,  awoke  in  the  morning  (to  use  his  own 
language)  "  feeling  like  a  lark."  I  again  renewed  my  proposi- 
tion to  operate,  but  was  met  with  increased  opposition.  Able 
and  efficient  counsel  were  called,  who  deemed  it  prudent  to 
wait  for  the  "  urgent  symptoms,"  before  operating  according  to 
the  rules  of  surgery.  We  waited.  The  patient,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 
would  get  up,  dress,  smoke  his  cigar,  read  the  morning  paper, 
laugh,  joke,  and  converse  with  his  friends,  almost  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

The  arguments  against  trephining  were,  that  there  was  no 
symptom  demanding  it  ;  that  we  might  not  find  the  ball  if  we 
did  ;  that  it  perhaps  had  passed  nearly  or  quite  through  the 
brain,  in  which  case  its  removal  would  be  impracticable.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  assumed  to  be  impossible  for  recovery  to 
take  place  with  the  bullet  in  the  brain  ;  that  the  operation 
would  enable  us  to  remove  spiculge  of  bone,  coagula  and  other 
sources  of  irritation,  and  possibly  the  bullet  ;  but  if,  as  was 
more  than  probable,  the  bullet  had  passed  beyond  our  reach, 
then  surely  we  had  not  compromised  our  patient,  as  he  would 
be  certain  to  die  of  encephalitis,  without  trephining. 

Again,  trephining  would  give  a  free  exit  to  the  suppuration 
sure  to  arise  from  such  an  injury,  and   thereby  increase   his 
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chance,  (if  any  chance  remained,)  though  we  might  not  find  the 
ball. 

The  patient  went  on,  with  no  untoward  symptoms,  till  the  fifth 
day,  when  he  suddenly  became  comatose  and  speechless,  with  a 
pulse  of  40  to  a  minute. 

We  trephined,  removed  a  large  amount  of  coagula,  a  quantity 
of  pus,  and  an  immense  number  of  spiculse  of  bone  from  the 
brain.  The  bullet  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  about 
one  inch  posteriorly  to  the  wound  in  the  skull,  and  general 
encephalitis  resulting  therefrom,  of  which  he  died,  twenty-four 
hours  after. 

Query. — Might  he  not  have  been  saved  by  trephining,  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  injury  ?  Could  he  have  possibly 
survived  with  the  missile  in  his  brain  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  an  opinion,  that  we  may  al- 
ways trephine,  with  safety,  when  we  find  a  patient  with  a  recent 
perforation  of  the  skull,  and  the  missile  that  made  the  wound, 
within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  regardless  of  symptoms. 


Popliteal  Aneurism. 

BY    A.   J.    BOWIE,   M.   v.,   OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Patrick  McIntyre,  laborer  by  profession,  consulted  me  for 
a  swelling  behind  the  knee,  which,  from  his  account,  had  begun 
to  increase  in  size,  as  well  as  occasion  some  pain,  in  attempt- 
ing to  execute  certain  movements  of  the  limb.  On  examina- 
tion, it  proved  to  be  an  aneurism  in  the  popliteal  space,  and, 
from  the  flattering  reports  of  cases  detailed  by  the  Dublin  Bur- 
geona,  I  was  induced  to  attempt  the  cure  by  compression.  The 
patient  was  directed  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  a  Signorini  tourni- 
quet was  applied  over  the  superficial  femoral  artery,  and  tight- 
ened sufficiently  to  stop  pulsation  in  the  tumor  below.  The 
pressure  necessary  to  effect  this  purpose  could  only  be  endured 
for  a  few  hours,  before  the  patient  was  compelled  to  relieve  it 
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by  reversing  the  screw.  He  showed  great  resolution,  for  three 
days,  in  submitting  to  it,  when  symptoms  of  marked  constitu- 
tional disturbance  set  up,  in  the  way  of  fever,  thirst,  furred 
tongue,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  skin  under  the  pads  had,  also, 
commenced  to  abrade,  although  different  points  of  pressure  were 
selected,  from  time  to  time,  and  changed  from  one  to  another, 
as  often  as  could  conveniently  be  done.  It  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  pursue  the  method  by  compression  any  further, 
against  which  the  patient  himself  had  begun  to  protest  strongly 
and,  at  the  same  time,  urge  his  preference  for  the  operation  by 
ligature.  I  would  remark,  also,  that  great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  keeping  the  pad  steady  over  the  vessel,  which  would 
roll  from  under  it  occasionally  and  restore  pulsation  to  the  tu- 
mor, unless  the  pressure  was  made  so  firmly  as  to  occasion  great 
pain.  A  week  elapsed  before  the  patient  was  sufficiently  well 
to  undergo  the  operation  by  ligature,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  it  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Prof.  Rowell,  Drs. 
Bodinier  and  Murphy.  The  operation  was  the  one  recommend- 
ed by  Scarpa,  and  the  ligature  was  applied  to  the  superficial 
femoral,  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  space  called  after  his  name. 
Pulsation  ceased  in  the  tumour,  immediately  upon  tightening 
the  ligature,  and  the  wound,'  3i  inches  in  length,  was  brought  to- 
gether, and  secured  by  pins  and  thread,  in  the  usual  way.  It 
healed  by  the  first  intention,  at  every  point,  except  where  the 
ligature  came  out.  On  the  thirty -fourth  day  from  the  date  of 
the  operation,  the  ligature  came  away,  when  the  little  "  fun- 
gus" which  had  sprouted  around  the  thread,  was  snipped  off 
with  scissors,  and  caustic  and  dry  lint  applied. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  walk  with  a  cane  to  my  office, 
about  \  a  mile  from  his  residence,  and  is  now  performing  duty 
at  the  Custom  House. 
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CHtar's  CabU. 


In  consequence  of  a  very  dangerous  illness  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the 
publication  of  this  number  of  the  Press,  which  has  fallen  to  me 
to  issue,  has  been  somewhat  postponed  beyond  the  usual  period 
of  appearing ;  at  the  same  time,  for  a  like  reason,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  less  number  of  original  communications  from 
him,  than  preceding  numbers. 

The  Doctor,  some  time  since,  was  attacked  with  a  most 
grave  cerebral  affection,  which,  at  one  period,  appeared  destined 
to  terminate  unfavorably ;  he  is  now,  we  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce, recovering,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  ere  the  issue  of  the 
next  number,  he  will  be  able  to  resume  the  supervision  of  the 
Press  himself,  and  to  add  his  usual  quota  to  its  original  com- 
munications. 

The  affection  of  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  congestion  of  the  base  of 
the  brain,  which,  at  its  acme,  was  attended  by  all  the  terrible 
accompaniments  of  brain  disease,  except  loss  of  intellect ; 
amaurosis  occurred,  inducing  total  loss  of  vision,  which  lasted 
for  some  days.  As  remarked,  at  no  time  were  the  cerebral 
symptoms  accompanied  by  any  impairment  or  perversion  of  the 
mental  faculties,  the  powers  of  the  miod  seeming,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  enhanced  during  the  invasion  of  violent  clonic 
spasms,  and,  as  it  were,  to  have  gathered  power  during  the  con- 
flict of  convulsive  torture,  to  an  extent,  that  he  was  able,  with 
undisturbed  tranquillity,  to  observe  and  note  the  actions  of  the 
disease,  and,  in  fact,  to  suggest  where  the  pathological  lesions 
should  be  sought,  in  case  of  death.  The  appi-ehensions  of  all, 
we  are  happy  to  chronicle,  were  not  realized ;  but,  by  very  active 
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measures,  the  disease  was  controlled,  and,  at  this  period,  the 
Doctor  is  steadily  convalescing,  having  sought  the  more  ge- 
nial climate  of  the  Valley  of  San  Jos^,  of  which  the  milder  and 
less  changeable  atmosphere  than  that  of  San  Francisco,  to- 
gether with  the  repose  which  a  country  residence  affords,  ap- 
pears to  be  more  conducive  to  his  recovery.  His  vision  is  per- 
fectly restored. 

It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  we  make  reference  to  the 
deep  interest  and  unaffected  solicitude  which  was  manifested 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  dur- 
ing the  critical  period  of  the  Doctor's  illness,  proving  that  de" 
spite  his  manner  of  almost  secluding  himself  in  his  medical 
studies  and  surgical  researches, — to  an  extent  but  illy  calcula- 
ted for  conciliating  public  favor, — still  he  had  won  for  himself  a 
firm  and  abiding  place  in  the  respect,  friendship  and  sympathies 
of  this  community. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
his  illness,  is  the  following  :  Some  years  ago,  soon  after  his 
arrival  upon  this  Coast,  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  affecting 
the  left  side  of  the  face,  in  which  sensation  and  motion  in  the 
parts  were,  in  a  great  measure,  lost :  singular  to  say,  at  the 
time  when  his  recent  attack  had  reached  its  crisis,  the  parts 
mentioned  were  restored  to  their  normal  motor  and  sensory 
functions  ; — to  explain  this,  would,  I  suspect,  require  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  than  will 
soon  be  reached.  L.    C.   Lane,  M.  D. 


A  New  Method  of  Eegular  and  Constant  Coarctation  of  Parts  in 

Operations  for  Harelip. 


BY.     DR.     COOPER. 


The  use  of  the  common  harelip  pin  is  objectionable  on  two 
grounds  :  first,  the  parts  being  held  together  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  not  uniform  pressure  upon  all  the  cut  surfaces,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  are  not  in  a  favorable  condition  for  healing  by 
first  intention  throughout. 
7 
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The  pressure  upon  the  parts  immediately  about  the  pins  is 
sufficient,  generally,  to  produce  more  or  less  absorption,  while 
upon  other  portions  of  the  cut  surface  it  is  not  quite  sufficient 
to  produce  that  close  approximation  favorable  to  healing  by  first 
intention.  This  is  a  most  serious  impediment  to  success  in 
operations  upon  young  children,  where  firm  union  must  take 
place  early,  else  it  will  be  broken  up  by  the  child  crying. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  in  making  the  figure-of-eight  (8) 
suture  there  will  be,  often,  at  each  extremity  of  the  needles, 
more  or  less  ulceration,  which  not  only  tends  to  favor  the  tear- 
ing out  of  the  sutures,  but  is  likely  to  cause  deformity,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  true  we  can  often  remove  the 
needles  before  this  result  occurs,  but  then  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
causing  a  want  of  union  in  the  margin  of  the  lip.  How  often  do 
we  see  in  adults  a  little  gap  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  upper  lip, 
occurring  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  union,  or  from  some  slight 
separation  after  healing  had  taken  place.  This  is  owing  to  a 
want  of  proper  support  during  the  process  of  union  of  the  parts  : 
and  in  very  young  children  we  all  know  that  it  is  sometimes 
particularly  difficult  to  secure  healing  at  all,  because  of  the 
stretching  of  the  lips  in  crying,  tearing  the  parts  asunder. 

The  method  we  now  practice  enables  the  surgeon  to  press  all 
portions  of  the  cut  surfaces  together  equally,  and  yet  so  gently, 
that  ulceration  or  sloughing  will  not  be  produced,  in  any  case, 
by  the  pressure,  and  the  tearing  out  of  the  sutures  would  not  be 
at  all  likely  to  occur,  inasmuch  as  the  tissues  do  not  become 
softened  by  inflammation,  as  happens,  in  all  cases,  when  the  pins 
are  used. 

With  the  use  of  the  pins  and  figure-of-eight  (8)  suture  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  surfaces  entirely  even,  but  with  the  method 
now  to  be  proposed,  all  this  difficulty  is  obviated.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  flat  coil  of  lead  wire,  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  is 
applied  over  the  parts,  after  the  cut  surfaces  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  large  enough  to  reach  from  one-half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  on  either  side.  A  long  curved  needle,  armed 
with  a  silver  ligature,  is  then  passed  through  the  parts,  from 
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side  to  side,  at  various  points,  as  well  as  different  depths,  some 
being  very  superficial  and  others  entirely  through  the  thickness 
of  the  lip,  the  ligature  being  carried  around  some  portion  of 
the  coil  every  time  it  is  carried  from  side  to  side.  The  coil  is 
made  by  bending  the  wire,  five  or  six  times,  around  a  pen-holder 
or  pencil,  having  the  different  portions  of  it  a  line  or  two  apart* 
according  to  the  amount  of  space  to  be  covered  by  it. 

The  coil  being  fastened  to  its  place,  it  is  then  curved,  or  other- 
wise shaped,  so  as  to  place  the  lip  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion, as  respects  the  face,  when  the  parts  will  be  retained, 
the  lips  and  wire  being  as  easily  moulded  as  putty.  A  piece  of 
lint,  wet  in  an  evaporating  lotion,  composed  of  one  part  of  al- 
cohol and  ten  of  water,  is  then  applied  to  the  part,  and  adhe- 
sive plasters  applied,  reaching  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  when 
the  dressing  is  complete. 

The  coil  and  silver  ligatures  should,  generally,  remain  in  their 
places  from  one  to  three  weeks,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
healing  of  the  parts.  But  as  they  confer  so  little  inconvenience 
by  their  presence,  it  is  always  well  to  let  them  remain  until 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  a  separation  of  the  parts. 

There  is  scarcely  ever  found  any  ulceration  worth  mention- 
ing. •  Sometimes  a  very  little  will  be  found  under  some  portion 
of  the  coil,  where  it  presses  rather  strongly,  but  none  in  the 
track  of  the  ligature.  The  openings  whence  they  were  taken 
will  be  entirely  closed  the  next  day  after  their  remova^l,  so  little 
is  the  irritation  produced  by  their  presence  in  the  tissues. 

Prior  to  applying  the  coil  of  lead,  the  wound  may  be  closed 
by  three  or  four  stitches,  made  with  very  fine  thread,  the  needle 
being  introduced  to  but  very  little  depth. 


On  Reproduction  of  Tendons  whose  Divided  Ends  have  Separated 

over  Four  Inches 


BY     DR.     COOPER. 


The  curious  and  very  interesting  process  of  reproduction  of 
tendons  whose  divided  extremities  have  separated  several 
inches,  is  just  beginning  to  be  watched  by  members  of  the  med- 
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ical  profession  with  peculiar  interest.  In  times  gone  by,  two 
inches  was  fixed  upon  as  the  maximum  distance  in  which  a  sep- 
aration of  the  ends  of  a  divided  tendon  could  take  place  and  re- 
production occur.  Now  we  regard  the  matter  differently,  and 
boldly  cut  through  contracted  tissue,  whether  it  be  tendon,  liga- 
ment or  muscle,  and  restore  the  deformed  part  to  its  proper 
position,  even  if  the  margins  of  the  wound  separate  five  or  six 
inches,  having  the  uimost  confidence  in  the  reparation  of  the 
proper  tissues,  whenever  the  patient's  system  is  in  a  condition 
favorable  to  recovery  from  any  wound  whatever. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  reproduction  of  the  same  substance 
to  fill  the  space  previously  occupied  by  tendon,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  process  of  granulation  be  established.  Thus,  in  divid- 
ing the  tendon  of  Achilles,  if  the  contraction  of  the  parts  were  so 
great  as  to  cause  a  separation  of  the  divided  ends  three  or  four 
inches,  it  would  not  do  to  resort  to  the  subcutaneous  section, 
and  afterwards  apply  a  bandage  around  the  limb,  by  which  the 
surfaces  covering  the  space  occupied  by  the  tendon  are  pressed 
together,  because  an  early  union  would  take  place,  aud  thereby 
prevent  the  reproduction  of  tendon.  It  is  necessary,  in  that  case, 
to  cut  down  through  the  skin  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  ends 
of  the  divided  tendon  are  disposed  to  separate,  and,  after  the 
operation,  fill  the  space  thus  made  with  lint,  so  that  it  must 
heal  throughout  by  granulation.  This  is  the  only  method  upon 
which  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed  for  the  reproduction  of 
tendinous  substance  in  the  place  where  it  has  been  removed  to 
any  considerable  extent.  By  this  method,  the  old  rule  of  never 
permitting  the  ends  of  a  divided  tendon  to  separate  from  each 
other  more  than  two  inches,  becomes,  as  it  should  be,  obsolete. 

When  this  is  the  case,  and  surgeons,  throughout  the  world, 
no  longer  regard  the  admission  of  atmosphere  into  the  tissues 
of  the  extremities  as  a  source  of  danger,  orthopoedic  surgery 
will  make  advances  never  before  known  or  dreamed  of  The 
question  will  be,  in  the  progress  of  surgery,  when  operating 
for  deformities  of  the  hands  g;r  feet,  What  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  operation  upon  the  tissues. 
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must  be  divided  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  an  easy 
removal  of  the  deformity  ? 

To  be  more  definite,  surgeons,  when  operating  for  talipes 
varus,  in  cases  where  there  is  extensive  true  fibrous  degenera- 
tion, involving  a  great  amount  of  tissue,  will  not  hesitate  to  cut 
down  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  when  the 
plantar  arterial  branches  have  become  small,  and  divide  the 
entire  tissues,  if  requisite,  to  the  bony  structure,  even  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  invade  some  of  the  metatarso-phalangial 
joints,  or  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulations.  In  the  latter 
operation,  it  may  become  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  ligate 
the  internal  plantar  artery,  but,  if  so,  it  will  be  no  particular 
impediment  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 

Our  method  of  operating  for  clubfoot  is,  to  divide  a  sufficient 
amount  of  contracted  tissue  to  insure  a  removal  of  the  deformity, 
let  that  be  great  or  small.  We  have  frequently  cut  down 
through  the  sole  of  the  foot,  directly  to  the  bony  structure,  in 
cases  of  clubfoot,  and  invariably  with  the  best  of  results.  Under 
ten  years  old,  no  case  of  clubfoot  is  incurable,  if  the  surgeon's 
practice  be  guided  by  the  above  principles. 

We  wish  this  statement  to  be  taken  as  absolute,  because  no 
case  of  clubfoot,  in  early  life,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  a  feeble 
state  of  health  may  not  prevent  success  in  these  cases,  because 
that  may  be  a  barrier  to  the  success  of  any  treatment,  and  in 
any  kind  of  case.  But  we  mean  to  say,  that,  ordinarily,  cases  of 
clubfoot  are  curable,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  deformity,  and  though  we  occasionally  failed,  in  former 
times,  in  consequence  of  being  guided,  more  or  less,  by  the  old 
rules  of  surgical  writers,  we  have  never  done  so  on  this  coast, 
and  do  not  expect  to  do  so,  unless  unavoidably  interrupted  in 
the  process  of  treatment. 

Many  persons  may  be  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  exten- 
sive section  of  contracted  tissue  is  an  unnecessarily  severe  oper- 
ation. To  this  we  answer,  first,  that  success  and  safety  will 
vindicate  any  operation,  and,  second,  that  it  is  a  very  mild 
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method,  compared  with,  the  torturing  plan  of  curing  the  deform- 
ity by  the  application  of  tightly  fitting  apparatus.  The  latter 
keeps  the  patient  in  pain  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  whereas 
the  former  only  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  painful  period  is 
over  forever. 


Complete  Reproduction  of  the  Temporo-Maxillary  Articulation. 

BY     DR.     COOPER. 

The  little  girl  from  whom  was  removed  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands,  mentioned  in  the  Press,  some  months  since, 
has  entirely  recovered. 

In  that  case  the  tumor  involving  these  glands  could  not  be 
removed  without  either  taking  away  a  portion  of  the  jaw  or 
destroying  temporarily  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  so 
that  the  jaw  on  that  side  might  be  moved  forwards  out  of  its 
place,  thus  giving  room  for  the  extraction  of  the  tumor.  The 
latter  method  was  adopted,  and,  as  was  anticipated  at  the  time. 
a  complete  reproduction  of  the  joint  has  taken  place. 

The  wound  is  entirely  cicatrized,  and  the  patient  moves  the 
jaw  almost  as  well  as  ever. 

The  free-opening  of  joints  and  having  all  their  structures 
reproduced,  is  getting  to  be  considered  as  a  small  matter  in 
California. 
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On  Bandaging  and  other  Operations  of  Minor  Surgery. 
By  F.  M.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to 
Will's  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  New  edition,  with  an  addi- 
tional chapter  on  Military  Surgery,  by  W.  F.  Atlee,  M.  D., 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty -nine  Illustrations.  Philadelphia  : 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1862.     From  A.  Roman  &  Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  work  upon  the  subject  of  Minor  Surgery, 
and  the  new  edition,  containing  a  chapter  on  Military  Surgery, 
s  especially  opportune  in  its  appearance  at  present,  the  nature 
of  wounds  treated  by  the  military  surgeon  differing  from  those 
met  with  in  civil  practice  ;  the  gunshot  wounds,  which  consti- 
tute by  far  the  greater  part  of  injuries  received,  being  caused 
from  missiles,  projected  by  the  force  of  explosion. 

The  body  of  the  work,  as  the  name  implies,  is  strictly  upon 
Minor  Surgery,  but  the  chapter  on  Gunshot  Wounds  might  well 
find  a  place  in  any  standard  work  on  surgery.  It  contains 
much  information  of  interest  and  value  upon  the  latest  features 
of  military  surgery,  which,  under  the  recent  improvements, 
(changes,  we  might  better  say,  as  we  do  not  consider  anything 
an  improvement  which  is  designed  alone  to  kill),  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  nature  and  severity  of  wounds  received 
in  battle. 

The  writer  gives  some  striking  examples  of  the  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  of  gunshot  wounds  of  great  magnitude,  where  foreign 
bodies  were  lodged,  but  could  not  be  detected.  We  all  know 
the  difficulties  in  tracing  ordinary  gunshot  wounds,  such  as  are 
found  in  civil  practice,  in  order  to  find  a  small  ball ;  but  that  a 
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ball  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds  could  be  lodged  in  one  of 
the  extremities,  and  escape  detection  for  months,  appears  al- 
most incredible,  if  unsupported  by  much  experience.  The  fol- 
lowing striking  examples  are  given  by  the  writer  : 

"  Larrey  found  in  the  groin  a  five  pound  ball,  which  had  not 
been  detected,  although  the  patient  had  been  examined  by  sev- 
eral surgeons.  Sanson  extracted  from  the  upper  and  inner  part 
of  the  thigh  one  weighing  nine  pounds.  Hennen  mentions  a  case 
as  having  occurred  at  Seringapatam,  in  which  a  spent  twelve- 
pound  shot  buried  itself  in  the  thigh  of  an  officer,  and  so  little 
appearance  was  there  of  a  body  of  such  bulk,  that  he  was 
brought  to  camp,  where  he  soon  expired,  without  any  suspicion 
of  the  presence  of  the  ball  till  it  was  discovered  on  examination. 
Longmore  relates  a  case  where  a  grape-shot,  weighing  one 
pound  and  two  ounces,  lodged  back  of  the  pharynx,  and  es- 
caped observation  for  three  weeks.  Macleod  states  that  he 
saw  a  piece  of  shell,  weighing  nearly  three  pounds,  extracted 
from  the  hip  of  a  man,  which  had  been  overlooked  for  a  couple 
of  months.'' 

For  sale  by  A.  Roman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Extension  and  Counter-Extension  in  the  Treatment  of 
THE  Fractures  of  Long  Bones,  with  a  Description  of 
AN  Apparatus  especially  designed  for  Compound  Frac- 
tures. By  Joseph  H.  Yedder,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y, 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  Author,  we  have  been  fur- 
nished with  a  pamphlet  of  this  title ;  we  are  convinced  from 
examination  of  it,  that  the  surgical  appliances  which  are  de- 
scribed and  recommended  by  him,  are  well  calculated  to  fulfil 
all  the  indications  of  treatment  requisite  in  such  injuries. 

The  "  ratchet  pulley,"  by  which  extension  is  obtained,  in  case 
of  shortening  of  fractured  limbs,  we  regard  as  an  ingenious 
and  very  convenient  appliance  for  fulfilling  such  an  indication. 

L.  C.   L. 
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A  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis;  being  an  Analysis  of 
THE  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Disease.  By  A.  W.  Bar- 
clay, M.  D.,  Cantab,  and  Edin.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians ;  Assistant  Physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  etc.  Second  American  from  the  second  revised 
London  edition.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1862. 
For  sale  by  A.  Eoman  k  Co.,  419  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco. 

The  early  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  this  work  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  merit.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  recommend 
it  to  the  practitioner  as  a  comp.end,  containing,  in  a  perspicuous 
and  concise  style,  the  most  important  hints  for  his  guidance  in 
the  detection  of  disease.  A  book  of  this  size  is  more  apt  to  be 
read  and  studied,  and  hence,  tend  more  to  the  extension  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Medicine  than  larger  works, 
whose  voluminousness  will  never  admit  of  their  being  read, 
much  less  studied  by  the  majority  of  physicians.         L.  C.  L. 


The  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology.  Vol.  1.  No.  1. 
By  Julius  Homberger,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  New 
York,  July.  1862. 

It  is  with  especial  pleasure  that  we  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  an  American  journal  which  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  Medicine  has  become 
by  far  too  extensive  in  its  details,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  successfully  practiced  in  all  its  departments  by  any 
one  person  ;  and  it  is  by  a  division  of  our  profession  into  the 
several  sections  of  which  it  is  naturally  composed,  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  them  in  all  their  minuteness,  that  American  Medi- 
cine is  to  take  rank  alongside  of  European. 

When  in  Europe,  some  three  years  ago,  I  was  much  surprised 
to  meet,  at  Berlin,  an  old  acquaintance,  a  Congressman  from 
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the  West,  who  had  visited  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  lens  performed  upon  each  of 
his  eyes,  for  the  removal  of  cataract,  which  had  rendered  him 
wholly  blind  for  some  months  previously.  He  had  been  ad- 
vised to  go  there  by  an  oculist  of  some  celebrity  in  the  United 
States,  who  told  him,  there  was  not  a  person  in  America  whom 
he  could  trust  to  perform  such  an  operation.  I  may  add  that 
the  operation  was  successfully  performed  by  Graefe.  Now,  with 
such  instances  before  us,  who  is  there  that  will  persist  in  dis- 
countenancing the  study  of  specialities  among  us  ?  The  first  num- 
ber of  the  above-mentioned  Journal,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
this,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all  specialities,  we  are 
pleased  to  see,  bears  ample  evidence  of  being  ably  edited,  and, 
as  a  medical  periodical,  it  promises  to  take  a  high  place  in  the 
medical  literature  of  our  countrv.  L.  C.  L. 
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Is  Iridectomy  a  New  or  Old  Operation? 

BY  JOHN  O'REIILY,  M.  D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

What  is  Iridectomy? — By  this  term,  in  former  times,  was 
understood  an  operation  instituted  for  the  formation  of  an  ar- 
tificial pupil. 

Who  was  the  first  to  perform  and  recommend  this  Opera- 
tion ? — Cheselden  performed  and  advised  section  of  the  iris  for 
the  formation  of  artificial  pupil,  in  the  year  1728. 

Is  Iridectomy  performed  at  the  present  day^  with  the  same 
idea  as  in  the  times  of  Cheselden  ? — No  ;  De  Graefe  performs 
the  operation  of  Iridectomy  when'  he  considers  vision  is  im- 
paired or  destroyed,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the 
choroid  membrane,  accompanied  by  glaucoma,  or  a  disorgan- 
ized state  of  the  vitreous  humor,  with  increased  secretion  of 
the  aqueous  humor,  thus  causing  convexity  of  the  corneas,  to- 
gether with  almost  complete  closure  of  the  pupil,  thus  preclud- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  rays  of  light  into  the  orbit,  and  conse- 
quently preventing  the  formation  of  the  pictures  of  external 
objects  on  the  retina;  thus,  in  truth,  rendering  the  individual 
blind. 

Is  the  operation  of  Iridectomy  performed,  therefore,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  over-distended  condition  of  the 
eyeballs,  as  stated  by  the  German  surgeons  ? — I  believe 
the  German  authorities  attribute  the  efficacy  of  the  operation 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  lost  during  the  operation,  as 
well  as  to  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  this  explanation? — Yes,  if  the  oper- 
ation were  intended  to  accomplish  the  objects,  solely,  just  spe- 
cified, the  relief  could  be  at  most  only  temporary,  inasmuch  as 
the  wound  in  the  iris  would  soon  unite,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  resum- 
ing its  functions,  and  consequently  secreting  the  aqueous  hu- 
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mor  de  novo  in  excess,  as  it  had  done  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion. 

What  then  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  good  effects  resulting 
from  the  operation  as  performed  by  De  Graefe  ? — The  operation 
is  followed   by  an  enlarged  condition  ot  the  pupil,  and  conse- 
quently is  better  adapted  for  the  proper  admission  of  the  rays 
of  light  to  act  on  the  retina. 

Is  De  Graf ee  the  first  person  who  performed  Iridectomy  for 
closed  pupils  consequent  on  inflammation  of  the  choroid  mem- 
brane accompanied  bv  glaucoma  or  a  disorganized  state  of  the 
virtreous  humor  .^-y— No  ;  In  a  case  of  ophthalmitis,  where  all 
the  coats  of  the  eye  are  implicated,  there  must  be  most  assured 
choroiditis    as    well    as   inflammation  of  the   hyaloid    mem- 
brane ;  it  therefore  follows  in  a  case  of  closure  of  the  pupil 
consequent  on  inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  that  the  operation 
of  iridectomy  accomplished  the  same  object,  and  is  performed 
under  similar  circumstances  to  those  under  which  De  Graefe 
performs  the  operation  of  iridectomy.     In  the  2d  Volume  of 
the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  "  Observations  on  the  Operation 
for  Artificial   Pupil^  by  E.  Ryan,  M.  D.,  senior  Surgeon   to 
the  Kiilkenny  County  Hospital,  Ireland,"  the  following  remarks 
occur  in  referencs  to  Mary  Bryan,  aged  30,  on  whom  he  op- 
erated on  the  15th  July,  1813 ;  whose  sight  had  been  impaired 
by  a  violent  attack  of  ophthalmia,  eleven  years  before,  and  who, 
for  the  last  seven,  had  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes, 
and  could  not  distinguish  the  brightest  daylight  from  night. 
The  pupil  of  each  eye  was  nearly  obliterated,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  pin's-head  and   motionless;  its  border  was  puckered; 
three-fourths  of  the  iris  dove  or  fawn  color.     Mr.  Ryan  re- 
marks, in  reference  to  this  case  :  "  This  case  has  been  selected 
as  the  most  unfavorable  that  could  present  itself  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Cheselden  operation,  and  yet  none  could  prove 
more  successful :  the  eyes  were  much  sunk  in  the  sockets  ;  the 
vitreous  humor  was  disorganized  ;  the  iris,  from  its  full  orange 
color,  afi"orded  ample  evidence  of  previous  high  inflammation ; 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  was  much  narrowed  by  the 
convexity  of  the  iris,  and  its  near  approach  to  the  cornese  ;  yet, 
with  all  these  discouraging  appearances,  did  the  operation  suc- 
ceed perfectly,  although  the  lens  and  capsule  were  designedly 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye ;  the  iris 
was  divided  almost  completely  across  its  diameters,  close  to  the 
ciliary  ligament,  a  practice  which  I  have  always  followed  in 
such  cases."     Mr.  Ryan  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  arfci- 
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cle,  which  was  written  five  years  after  the  operation,  in  1818, 
that  the  case  went  oli  well. 

It  is  evident  there  is  a  very  strong  analogy  between  the  op- 
eration 6i  Iridectomy,  as   performed  by  the   late  Dr.  Ryan, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  now  so  frequently  performed  by 
De  Graefe  and  the  German  surgeons.     In  cases  of  myosis,  or  in 
such  cases  where  the  pupil  is  contracted  to  the  smallest  possi- 
ble point  by  continually  looking  at  the  smallest  possible  objects, 
it  is  rational  to  suppose  that  such  cases  should  derive  beuefit 
from  the  operation  of  Iridectomy  :  the  section  of  the  iris  would 
allow  the  rays  of  light  to  enter  the  orbit,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  cases  operated  on  by  Mr.  Eyan.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  patient,  such  as  a  watch-maker,  whose  sight 
has  become  so  impaired  as  to   be  unable  to  see  any  object ; 
whose  pupils  are  closed  to  the  smallest  possible  diameter  ;  who 
is  suffering  from  myosis  in  its  worst  form  ;  would  be  a  better 
subject  for  performing  the  operation  of  Iridectomy  on,  than  the 
case  of  Mary  Bryan,  operated  on  by  Mr.  Eyan,  when  there 
was  palpable  evidence  that  the  whole  eyeball  had  suffered  from 
inflammation  at  a  former  period.     De  Graefe  has  the  credit  of 
performing  Iridectomy  or  section  of  the  iris,  in   cases  which 
were  deemed  incurable,  and  has  revived  an  operation  or  rather 
confirmed  the  propriety  of  the  operation  of  Mr.  Eyan,  under 
the  mOst  discouraging  circumstances.     Mr.  Eyan's  contempla- 
ted  the  admission  of  the  rays  of  light   into   the   orbit ;    De 
Graefe's  operation  is  followed  by  a  similar  result ;  therefore 
the  principle  of  the  operation  as  performed  by  Eyan  and  De 
Graefe  is  the  same. 

With  respect  to  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  and  distended 
state  of  the  eyeball,  in  the  cases  operated  on  by  De  Graefe,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  where  a  person  is  continually  looking  at 
very  small  objects,  the  cornea  is  rendered  convex  by  the  action 
of  the  recti  muscles,  as  well  as  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye- 
bf)ll  is  rendered  full  and  prominent  by  the  action  of  the  same 
muscles  ;  the  Iris  is  also  spasmodically  contracted  by  being 
kept  continually  contracted,  in  truth,  being  irritated  or  held  in 
a  strained  position  for  too  great  a  length  of  time,  precisely  as  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles  becomes  contracted  in  cases  of  wry 
neck,  or  the  rectus  muscle  in  cases  of  strabismus,  all  become 
spasmodically  contracted.  Section  of  the  muscles  is  had  re- 
course to,  in  this  case,  on  the  same  'principle  as  De  Graefe's  op- 
eration of  Iridectomy,  namely,  for  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  As  it  may  be  said  there  is  no  analogy  between  a 
spasmodically  contracted  Iris,  a  spasmodically  contracted  sterno- 
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cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  a  spasmodically  contracted  rectus 
muscle,  the  question  arises  :  Is  there  a  circular  muscle  in  any 
other  place  which  becomes  spasmodically  contracted  by  irrita- 
tion and  continues  so  ?  Yes  ;  the  circular  fibres  of  the  intesti- 
nal tube  become  spasmodically  contracted  in  the  case  of  intus- 
susceptio  or  invagination  of  the  intestine  ;  and  an  operation 
similar  to  Iridectomy,  if  practicable,  would  be  the  best  expe- 
dient that  could  be  adopted  to  obtain  the  necessary  relief  for 
the  relaxation  and  dilatation  of  the  contracted  intestinal 
tube. 

As  it  may  be  objected,  as  well  as  asserted  that,  as  the  cases 
operated  on  by  De  Graaffe  were  characterized  by  glaucoma,  and 
further  as,  according  to  Beer,  glaucoma  does  not  exist  in  cases 
of  contracted  pupil,  the  result  of  over-exercise  or  straining — 
my  observations  are  not  applicable,  or  made  under  a  delusion  : 
but  as  Beer  says  :  "  It  is  impossible  to  produce  dilatation  of 
the  pupils  by  medicinal  agents,  and  that  coDsequently  the  dis- 
ease must  be  set  down  as  an  incurable  complaint." 

Therefore  I  think  Beer's  observations  show  the  nesessity  for 
the  operation  ot  Iridectomy,  inasmuch  as  dilatation  of  pupils 
cannot  be  produced  without  it.  With  respect  to  the  glaucoma, 
it  is  caused  by  a  breaking  up  of  the  areolae  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane, in  which  the  vitreous  humor  is  located.  It  can  be  read- 
ily conceived  that  the  same  cause  which  renders  the  cornea  con- 
vex, the  ball  of  the  eye  prominent,  would  break  up  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  aerola  formed  by  the  hyaloid  membrane ; 
namely,  the  pressure  caused  by  the  action  of  th3  recti  muscles  or 
the  exterior  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  the  force  exercised  must 
act  on  the  interior  of  the  balls  as  well  as  anteriorly,  where  the 
least  resistance  is  opposed,  namely,  towards  the  cornea.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  an  anatomical  fact 
that  the  vitreous  humor  is^rmer  anteriorly,  where  it  is  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  pressure  in  the  manner  specified.  Again  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  undue  pressure  would  cause  the  absorption 
of  the  pignuntum  nigrum,  as  well  as  prevent  its  secretion  by 
the  membrana  Ruyschiana.  With  respect  to  the  varicose  state 
of  the  veins  of  the  choroid  in  glaucoma,  as  remarked  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,  it  is  quite  possible  the  venous  blood  may  be  retarded 
by  the  action  of  the  recti  muscles,  which  at  their  origin  surround 
the  optic  nerve  ;  their  continued  action  must  impede  the  return 
of  the  venous  blood  ;  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  muscles 
in  question,  the  optic  nerve  and  veins  explain  the  difficulty. 
In  conclusion.  I  must  observe  that  I   have  thrown  out  these 
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hints  witli  a  view  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  discussion  of 
persons  more  competent  to  do  it  justice  than  I  am. 

230  Washington  Square  South,  New  York,  10th  June,  1862. 

" — Jimerican  Medical  Times. 


On  Pieces  of  Steel  and  Stone  on  the  Cornea. 

BY  DE.   JULIUS    HEDD^US. 

Little  pieces  of  steel  appear,  when  fixed  on  the  cornea,  as 
black  points,  while  fragments  of  stone  may  seem  transparent. 
The  first  are  more  easily  recognized  on  the  background  of  the 
iris,  while  the  latter  are  best  found  opposite  the  black  pupil. 

Only  with  lateral  illumination,  the  author  says,  a  correct 
diagnosis  as  to  the  shape  of  the  foreign  body,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  fixed  in  the  cornea,  is  possible.  Any  rational  plan 
of  removing  the  substance  must  be  based  on  such  an  examina- 
tion. 

Yery-much  pointed  instruments  do  not  answer  so  well  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  foreign  bodies  as  those  with  a  dull 
point.     The  rust  need  not  be  removed. 

Pointed  pieces  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  removed 
with  a  forceps.  The  operator  must  always  try  to  reach  the 
posterior  end  of  the  substance,  and  lift  it  out  as  soon  as  he  can 
act  on  it.  The  losses  of  substance  in  the  cornea  are  always 
soon  regenerated.  If  the  cornea  is  perforated,  the  globe  must 
be  fixed  and  the  removal  be  effected  by  a  forceps.  Sometimes 
the  irritaton  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  may  be 
small,  and  then  a  removal  is  not  absolutely  indicated,  as  often 
incapsulation  takes  place.  The  author  further  reports  two 
cases.  In  the  first,  a  small  piece  of  iron  which  had  perforated 
the  cornea,  and  was  attached  to  the  capsula,  had  been  the 
cause  of  a  solt  cataract,  which  was  removed  by  extraction.  He 
avoided  the  capsula  at  the  place  where  the  body  was  fixated, 
and  removed  it  with  Daniel's  spoon  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
cataractous  masses. 

In  the  second  case,  two  little  pieces  of  stone,  one  of  which 
had  a  diameter  of  1™™.,  were  imbedded  in  the  iris ;  the  cata- 
ract produced  by  a  third  piece  was  removed,  the  rest  not  inter- 
fered with  ;  the  healing  took  place  without  any  difficulty. 

The  chapter  on  foreign  bodies  is  only  very  superficially 
treated  in  most  of  the  hand-books  on  the  surgery  of  the  eye, 
though  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  may  sometimes  be  more 
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diflficult,  and  require  more  skill,  than  any  other  operation.  The 
author,  though  by  no  means  e?:hausting  the  subject,  as  he  him- 
self remarks,  gives  some  very  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  the 
technics  of  the  operation.  The  insignificant  irritability  of  the 
cornea  and  iris  in  certain  individuals,  is  strikingly  proved^by 
the  second  of  the  reported  cases,  and  similar  ones  we  have  ob- 
served ourselves.  We  are  sorry  that  the  author  did  not  ex- 
tensively describe  one  or  more  cases  where  incapsulation  had 
taken  place,  as  the  experiments  with  insertion  of  pieces  of 
glass*  in  the  cornea  would  that  way  have  been  considerably 
encouraged. 


*  We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Professor  Nusshaum,  of  Munich,  for  the 
three  **  artificial  corneae  "  in  pebble  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  us. 
Our  first  experiment  with  them  has  not  been  successful,  but  we,  hope  to  succeed 
better  the  next  time. — Ed. 

— American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology. 


Spina  Bifida,  Treated  by  Iodine. 

Prof.  Brainard  reports  a  case  of  Spina  Bifida,  which  he  treated 
by  iodine  injection.  The  patient  was  a  girl,  aged  three  years.  A 
small-sized  hydrocele  trocar  was  carried  into  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
and  six  ounces  of  fluid  drawn  off,  pressure  with  the  thumb  at  the 
same  time  being  made,  so  as  to  close,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  the 
opening  in  the  spinal  column.  Half  an  ounce  of  solution  made  of 
iodine  gr.  v.,  iodid.  potass,  gr.  xv.,  aq.  distil,  oz.  j.,  at  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body,  was  injected,  and  after  a  few  seconds  allowed 
to  flow  out  ;  distilled  water,  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  was 
then  thrown  in  to  wash  out  the  iodine,  and  two  ounces  of  fluid  first 
drawn  from  the  sac,  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  were  re- 
injected, the  canula  withdrawn,  and  pressure  applied.  One  injec- 
tion sufficed  to  efi*ect  a  cure.  This  is  the  seventh  case  which  he 
has  treated  in  this  manner,  and  in  no  case  has  he  seen  it  produce 
dangerous  symptoms.  Three  of  the  cases  were  accompanied  by 
hydrocephalus,  and  were  all  permanently  cured — one  with  thirteen 
injections,  one  with  two,  and  the  last  with  one. — Am.  Med.  Times, 
— Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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Urine,  with  a  Notice  of  its  Normal  as  well  as  some  of  its  Abnormal 
Constituents,  and  the  Methods  of  their  Detection. 

BY  DR.  L.  C.  LANE,  PKOFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Thinking  that  an  article  on  this  subject  would  not  be  unin* 
teresting  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  perhaps  of  practical  util- 
ity, we  have  concluded  to  devote  several  pages  of  the  present 
number  of  the  Press  to  this  subject.  This  article  is  intended 
rather  as  a  brief  resume  of  a  somewhat  extended  course  of  read- 
ing upon  the  matter,  rather  than  as  an  exhibition  of  any  origi- 
nal researches  of  our  own  in  this  department.  The  authorities 
consulted,  are  chiefly  German,  which,  of  late,  we  may  remark, 
ar^  becoming  the  main  fountain  from  which  the  specialist  in 
any  part  of  the  vast  field  of  Medicine  derives  his  chief  ideas. 
This  is  due  to  the  stern  and  unflinching  patience  with  which 
the  German  student  will  investigate  a  single  idea  for  weeks^ 
months,  or  even  years,  if  need  be,  until  he  has  thoroughly  traced  it 
from  its  source  to  its  ultimate  terminal  ramifications.  Our  au- 
thority for  the  normal  constituents  of  the  urine  is  Dr.  O. 
Funke,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  ot  Freiburg, . 
Germany  :  the  histology  of  the  kidney,  at  which  we  shall  slight- 
ly glance,  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books  of 
Medicine,  while  for  the  detection  of  the  normal  as  well  as  the 
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abnormal  constituents  of  urine,  either  by  qualitative  or  quanti- 
tative analysis,  we  shall  detail  some  of  the  methods  which  were 
in  use,  two  years  ago,  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where, 
for  some  months,  we  studied  the  subject  as  a  specialty.  At  the 
head  of  this  department  of  physiological  study  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Grottingen  is  Prof.  C.  Bodeker,  a  gentleman  who  is  still 
in  his  youth,  but  by  his  indefatigable  industry,  has  procured  for 
himself  an  enviable  distinction,  by  his  numerous  contributions 
to  the  current  medical  literature  of  Germany,  to  an  extent,  in- 
deed, that  would  be  flattering  to  one  of  more  years.  But  to 
our  subject. 

The  urine  is  the  product  of  a  peculiarly  constituted  secret- 
ing apparatus,  to  which  is  assigned  the  duty  of  eliminating 
from  the  organism  certain  matters  which  are  no  longer  fit  for 
use  in  the  body,  and  which,  if  retained  in  it,  would  become 
fruitful  sources  of  disease.  Along  with  these  matters,  the  uri- 
nary secretion  contains  a  large  amount  of  water.  The  solid 
materials  of  the  urine  are  composed  mainly  of  urea,  uric  acid, 
hippuric  acid,  kreatin,  kreatinin;  also,  a  small  amount  of  sugar^ 
and  coloring  matter.  Urea,  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  kreatin 
and  kreatinin  are  composed  of  four  elements,  viz:  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen  and  nitrogen  :  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
containing  nitrogen,  they  are  sometimes  called  nitrogenous. 
These  matters  arise  from  the  broken-down  or  refuse  materials 
of  the  tissues;  also,  from  the  excess  of  the  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments supplied  to  the  blood,  beyond  what  is  required  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  nutrition.  The  excess  of  water  taken  into  the  ali- 
mentary «anal  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  ;  hence,  the  concen- 
tratiors  ♦•f  the  urine  depends  wholly  on  the  amount  of  water 
takec  Iii  making  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  urine,  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  since  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  an 
ounce  of  urine  may  be  enormously  great,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  amount  of  aqueous  fluid  that  has  been  taken  during 
the  period  that  the  urine  was  being  excreted.  Many  substances 
require  a  large  amount  of  water,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
ushered  from  the  system  through  the  kidneys.     It  is  in  this  way 
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that  the  class  of  saline  diuretics  acts ;  to  wit,  cream  of  tartar, 
potasses  nitras,  etc. 

Before  describing  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  it  will  be 
proper  to  notice,  for  a  moment,  their  histology ;  in  their  struc- 
ture, they  differ  from  the  other  glandular  structures  of  the 
body. 

When  we  make  a  section  of  a  human  kidney,  or  that  of  any 
mammal,  we  find  an  internal  cavity,  called  a  pelvis  or  basin ; 
between  this  basin  and  the  circumference  of  the  organ,  we  find 
a  compact  secreting  parenchyma,  in  which,  with  the  naked  eye, 
two  distinct  and  separate  species  of  structure  are  easily  distin- 
guishable from  each  other ;  these  are  the  medullary  and  corti- 
cal structures,  the  cortical  being  external  to  the  other.  The 
medullary  structure  is  composed  of  a  number  of  pyramids,  the 
so-called  Malpighian  pyramids,  whose  papillary  or  inner  ends 
terminate  in  the  calyces  or  cups  which  open  into  the  common 
pelvis.  The  cortical  structure  is  placed  exteriorly,  and  dips 
down  into  the  interstices,  between  the  pyramids  just  mentioned. 
Both  the  cortical  and  medullary  structures  contain  the  same  ele- 
mentary constituents,  viz  :  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  or  urine-bearing 
tubules — blood-vessels  and  intervening  "  connective  tissue."  The 
tubuli  uriniferi,  or  tubules  of  Bellini,  united  in  bundles,  consti- 
tute the  pyramids  of  Malpighi.  These  tubes  of  Bellini,  aris- 
ing from  the  papillae,  or  terminal  points  of  the  pyramids,  radi- 
ate towards  the  periphery  of  the  kidney ;  as  they  do  so,  they 
diverge  and  branch  dichotomously,  but  ever  proceeding  in  a 
straight  direction,  until  they  reach  the  cortical  structure,  where 
these  tubules  begin  to  be  contorted  in  every  possible  shape  and 
manner :  the  former,  which  proceed  in  a  straight  manner,  are 
named  the  tubuli  recti,  or  straight  tubes;  the  latter  are  named 
tubuli  contorti,  or  contorted  tubules.  The  contorted  tubules 
terminate  in  the  cortical  structure  in  the  corpora  Malpighiana, 
or  Malpighian  bodies ;  this  body  is  a  globular  mesh  of  arterial 
capillaries.  Or,  if  we  commence  externally,  and  proceed  in- 
wardly, we  have  as  follows :  First,  the  urine  is  secreted  in  the 
corpus  Malpighianum,  then  passes  through  the  tubuli  contorti, 
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next  into  the  tubiili  rec^i,  whence  from  the  papilla  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  pyramid,  it  is  discharged  into  the  calyx  or  cup,  and 
thence  into  the  common  pelvis  or  basin,  whence  it  is  carried  by 
the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

The  corpus  Malpighianum  is  mainiy  composed  of  a  mesh  of 
arterial  capillaries,  which  are  woven,  as  it  were,  into  an  invest- 
ing membrane  around  the  commencement  of  the  uriniferous 
tabuli;  from  this  knot,  or  glomerulus,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
there  proceeds  a  vas  efferens,  or  efferent  vessel,  which  is  an  ar- 
terial twig  that  again  subdivides  into  capillaries,  which  end  in 
the  venous  capillaries  of  the  renal  vein.  What  is  remarkable 
here,  is  the  presence  of  two  systems  of  arterial  capillaries:  it  is 
probable  that  the  function  of  the  two  is  different,  yet  in  what 
way  is  unknown.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  Bowman  says, 
the  efferent  vessel  of  the  corpus  Malpighianum  is  a  vein, 
and  not  an  artery :  Funke,  however,  states,  that  it  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  artery,  when  examined  by  the  micro, 
scope. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  regard  to  the  histology  of  the  kid- 
ney, we  will  next  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  the  urine  which  is  secreted  by  it. 

The  urine  of  health  is  a  clear  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  amber  color, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1005  to  1030.  When  allowed  to 
remain  still  and  exposed  to  the  open  air,  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  there  is  but  slight  change  in  it ;  sometimes,  however^ 
on  cooling,  a  slight  cloud  appears  in  it,  that  gradually  settles 
to  the  bottom.  This  cloud  consists  of  epithelial  scales  from  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  united  with  mucous  cells  and  delicate  co- 
agula  of  mucus.  When  the  urine  is  in  a  higher  degree  of 
concentration,  and  especially  in  certain  pathological  conditions^ 
there  is  precipitated  from  it  certain  finely  crystallized  matters, 
which  are  named  the  urinary  deposits.  The  most  usual  deposit 
which  falls  in  highly  concentra  ed  urine  as  it  cools,  and  which 
appears  as  a  yellow,  rose  or  brick-dust  tinted  powder,  is  com- 
posed of  the  urate  of  soda,  and  not  of  the  urate  of  ammonia,  as 
was  formerly  thought.     The  urate  of  soda  is  redissolved  on 
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heating  the  urine  containing  it ;  when  examined  with  the  mi- 
croscope, this  substance  is  composed  of  dendritic  groups  and 
heaps  of  small,  irregular,  darkly  contoured,  yellowish  granules. 
The  precipitation  of  this  matter  is  not  thought  to  depend  up- 
on the  circumstance  that  the  urine  contains  more  of  it  than  it 
can  contain  in  solution,  but  its  precipitation  is  referred  to  an 
incipient  decomposition  of  the  urine.     Now,  if  the  urine  is 
allowed  to  stand  a  long  time,  this  deposit  undergoes  a  gradual 
change,  on  account  of  an  acid  termentation  that  is  set  up  in  the 
urine.     This  acid  fermentation  is  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  a  free  acid,  said  to  be  acetic  and  lactic ;  at  the  same  time 
there  arises  a  fungus,  like  that  which  is  produced  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  beer.     During  this  process,  there  is  a  deposit  of  uric 
acid  crystals,  in  various  forms  :  the  form  of  these  crystals  is  that 
of  a  whetstone  or  cask.     Sometimes,  the  uric  acid  is  deposited 
as  free  acid ;  this  appears  as  a  golden  yellow,  granular  deposit; 
sometimes  with  this   amorphous   uric   acid  deposit,  there  is 
deposited  oxalate  of  lime,  in  the  shape  of  shining,   colorless 
octohedrons,  which,  if  seen  from  above,  have  the  appearance  of 
oblong  letter  envelopes,  the  angular  edges  of  the  crystals  cor- 
responding to  the  seams  of  the  under  surface  of  the  envelope. 
After  the  use  of  a  food  rich  in  carbonaceous  matter,  there  is 
deposited  crystalline  oxalate  of  lime  in  large  amounts,  even  in 
cases  where   no  uric  acid  is   precipitated.     Besides  the  acid 
fermentation  already  mentioned,  the  urine  undergoes  another, 
viz :    the  alkaline.     The  alkaline  fermentation  always  follows 
the  acid  fermentation,  though  it  may  occur  in  urine  that  has 
ust  been  voided,  or  it  even  may  take  place  in  the  bladder  itself, 
in  certain  pathological  conditions.     In  such  instances,  the  acid 
fermentation  has  already  occurred  in  the  bladder.     When  this 
alkaline  fermentation  begins,  the  urine  becomes  clouded,  is  of 
an  offensive  smell,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  white  pellicle  or 
coating;  at  the  same  time,  the  yellow  precipitate  of  uric  acid 
and  urate  of  soda  is  transformed  into  a  white  one  ;  if  now  we 
examine  the  deposit  microscopically,  instead  of  the  crystals  of 
the  urates  before  visible,  we  have  those  of  the  triple  phosphate 
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of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  in  various  crystal  forms ;  some  of 
them  present  the  letter-envelope  appearance  of  the  oxalate  of 
lime,  already  mentioned.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  finely 
granulated  urate  of  soda,  that  was  before  visible,  we  frequently 
have  round,  dark  or  black-appearing  grains  of  urate  of  ammonia, 
which  often  have  a  stellated  appearance ;  sometimes  the 
stellated  processes  are  irregular,  and  give  the  deposit  the 
aspect  ol  bone-cells,  or  a  spider-like  appearnce.  Fresh  urine, 
that  is  voided  from  a  person  in  health,  contains  no  ammonia. 
This  we  italicize,  since  the  idea  is  prevalent  that,  in  fresh  urine, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  ammonia. 

The  urine  contains  the  following  organic  chemical  constitu- 
ents, dissolved  in  water:  (1.)  Qrea.  This  without  doubt, 
is  the  most  important  constituent  of  urine ;  as  to  its  origin,  it  is 
considered  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  muscular  tissue, 
as  well  as  of  the  protinaceous  matters  received  in  the  blood  in 
excessive  nutrition.  In  order  to  show  this  substance,  we  must 
first  concentrate  the  urine,  and  then  add  nitric  or  oxalic  acid  to 
it,  when  urea  will  be  precipitated.  Urea  constitutes  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  urine.  There  is  daily 
discharged,  by  a  healthy  adult,  near  an  ounce  of  this  matter. 
Those  who  indulge  in  an  excessive  use  of  animal  food,  excrete  a 
much  larger  amount  than  this.  (2.)  Uric  acid.  After  urea, 
uric  acid  stands  next  in  importance  among  the  solid  components 
of  urine.  This  substance,  like  urea,  is  highly  rich  in  nitrogen. 
Like  urea,  also,  it  is  thought  to  have  its  birth-place  in  the  tis- 
sues, originating  from  the  downward  metamorphosis  of  the  in- 
tegral elements  of  their  structure.  This  acid  is  not  originally 
in  a  free  condition,  but  is  united  to  soda,  as  the  urate  of  soda. 
It  is  to  the  presence  of  the  acid  urates  and  phosphates, — that 
is,  salts  in  which  the  acids  predominate  over  the  bases, — that  the 
urine  owes  its  acidity.  In  the  acid  fermentation  already  men- 
tioned, in  which  the  urine  becomes  more  acid,  the  acidification 
arises  from  the  development  of  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  (3.) 
Hippuric  acid.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  hippuric  acid  in 
the  urine :  in  a  series  of  urinary  analyses,  of  which  I  propose 
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to  treat  hereafter,  the  amount  found  was  much  larger  than 
what  is  usually  given  by  chemico-physiologieal  analysts. 

The  oxalate  of  lime  is  a  normal  constituent  of  urine,  though 
in  small  amount.  The  recently  discovered  organic  compounds, 
kreatin,  kreatinin,  also,  sarkin,  are  constituents  of  it.  Sugar, 
also,  may  be  procured  from  any  specimen  of  urine,  by  adding 
pure  alcohol  to  it,  and  then  caustic  potassa,  in  which  case  we 
obtain  the  sugar  in  union  with  the  potash,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  readily  shown  by  the  alkaline  copper  test,  or  the  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  bismuth. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  urine,  there  is 
not  that  uniformity  of  composition  which  characterizes  the 
other  fluids  of  the  body  ;  each  mineral  component  of  it  is  found 
in  very  variable  proportions.  This  is  easy  to  be  comprehend- 
ed,  when  we  take  into  account  that  the  kidneys  serve  as  the 
excretory  outlet  for  numerous  matters  which  are  no  longer 
needed  in  the  economy,  as  well  as  for  those  which  have  accu- 
mulated to  an  amount  exceeding  the  requirements  of  the  organ- 
ism. The  kidneys  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  regulating  valve, 
through  which  extraneous  materials  are  constantly  discharged, 
and  in  such  amounts  as  tend  to  keep  the  component  elements  of 
the  body  at  a  constant  and  unchangeable  proportion.  The 
urine  contains,  as  mineral  components,  the  alkaline  chlorides, 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  iicid  phosphates ;  among  the  phos- 
phates, especially  figures  the  phosphates  of  soda,  to  the  predom- 
inance of  the  acid  of  which  salt  is  to  be  referred,  in  part,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  The  ammoniacal  salts  are, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  recent  authorities,  never 
components  of  normal  healthy  urine.  The  opinion  that,  for  a 
long  time,  was  held,  that  the  amorphous  sediment  of  fresh  urine 
depends  on  the  urate  of  ammonia,  has  lately  been  disproved  by 
Lehmann,  who  shows  that  this  deposit  is  the  urate  of  soda. 

It  often  happens  that  matters  are  introduced  into  the  organ, 
ism,  which  are  unfit  for  nutrition  ;  materials  thus  introduced 
find  an  outlet,  sometimes  through  one  organ,  sometimes  through 
another,  depending  on  the  nature  of  that  substance.     Thus, 
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certain  of  the  heavy  metals  are  excreted  especially  through  the 
liver,  as  lead  manganese,  mercury,  copper,  etc.  In  a  case  of 
colica  pictonum,  that  ended  fatally  in  Gottingen,  there  was  ex- 
tracted quite  a  large  globule  of  lead  from  the  patient's  liver,  by 
Prof.  Bodeker ;  the  amount,  in  this  case,  of  course  was  so  great, 
that  Nature  was  inadequate  to  its  elimination.  Yolatile  mat- 
ters are  partially  discharged  through  the  lungs  and  skin,  but 
the  major  part  of  them  are  returned  to  the  external  world 
through  the  kidneys  ;  when  thus  discharged  in  the  urine,  they 
may  appear  either  altered,  or  in  their  natural  condition.  If 
the  matter  to  be  excreted  has  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  will  un- 
dergo an  oxydation  in  the  blood  :  for  example,  the  alkaline  sul- 
phurets  are  oxydized  to  the  sulphates ;  this  oxydation  does  not 
occur  as  a  preparatory  step  to  their  discharge,  but  it  takes 
place  in  obedience  to  a  fixed  physical  law,  to  wit :  the  affinity 
of  such  matters  for  oxygen.  The  fact  of  the  kidneys  being  able 
to  excrete  certain  matters,  does  not  arise  from  any  specific  pow- 
er which  they  possess  of  attracting  to  themselves  the  substance 
to  be  excreted,  but,  because  they  have  that  chemico-physical 
structure  which  is  exactly  suited  for  the  discharge  of  such  mat- 
ters.  The  effort  of  the  organism  to  remove  certain  deleterious 
agents,  as,  for  instance,  poisons, — or  to  effect  such  changes  in 
them  as  will  render  the  substance  inert, — is  a  beautiful  notion, 
that,  for  a  long  time,  and  is  yet,  to  some  extent,  believed,  yet  as 
Chemistry  throws  light  on  the  hitherto  sealed  laboratory  of  life, 
such  an  idea  is  sinking  more  and  more  into  discredit.  The  Vi 
talist  finds  his  vis  insita,  vis  medicatrix,  archaeus,  or  whatso- 
ever other  mysterious  influence  he  resorts  to,  in  order  to  ex 
plain  the  workings  and  phenomena  of  the  animal  organism, 
daily  being  robbed  of  its  original  prestige  ;  the  rock-bound  cas- 
tle of  Life,  in  which  he  had  for  ages  so  safely  intrenched  himself 
is  now  reduced  to  a  lone  isle  in  the  vast  ocean  of  physical  truth^ 
from  whose  crumbling  base  the  accumulating  facts  of  each  year 
carry  away  a  support. 

The  matters  which  most  readily  effect  their  transit  into  the 
external  world,  through  the  kidneys,  with  but  slight  change  of 
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composition,  are  the  readily  soluble  inorganic  salts,  and  com- 
pounds which  meet  with  no  matters  in  the  body  with  which 
they  can  unite,  nor  offer  any  facility  for  oxydation  ;  such,  for 
instance,  are  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates,  the  alkaline 
compounds  of  iodine,  and  the  alkaline  nitrates.  The  salts 
formed  by  the  vegetable  acids  are  changed  to  carbonates,  and 
in  this  form  they  are  discharged,  while,  according  to  Wohler> 
the  acids  themselves,  as  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric,  pass  into  the 
urine  with  but  little  change. 

We  will  next  notice  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  urine.  The  exact  amount  of  the  solid  matters  of  the 
urine  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the 
individual  at  different  times.  The  constitution  of  the  urine  is 
influenced  by  age,  sex,  weight  of  the  body,  food,  movement, 
season  of  the  year,  or,  rather,  the  temperature.  This  secretion 
has  been  the  matter  of  examination  by  countless  experimenters, 
on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the  volumetrical  tests  may  be 
applied  to  it ;  to  enumerate  the  results  obtained  would  be  a  her- 
culean task.  The  numerous  examinations  made,  have  brought 
many  valuable  facts  to  light ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  behind  the  neat  columns  of  figures  given  by  ana- 
lysts, there  is  often  concealed  a  vast  mass  of  material,  wholly 
worthless  and  without  any  useful  application. 

The  amount  of  urine  excreted  in  24  hours,  is,  for  men,  ac- 
cording to  Becquerel,  1267  grammes,  for  women  1371  grammes. 
A  gramme  is  equal  to  near  15^  grains,  Troy  weight.  Lehmann 
gives,  for  his  own  excretions  daily,  from  898  to  1448  grammes  5 
hence,  as  is  observed,  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  among 
first-class  observers,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  daily  passed. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that,  when  there  is  a  complete 
withholding  of  all  solid  food,  still  the  urinary  secretion  is  not 
wholly  suspended.  Certain  substances,  when  taken,  known  as 
Diuretics,  increase  the  secretion  of  urine,  or  especially  the 
aqueous  element  of  it,  by  being,  it  is  thought,  unable  to  pass, 
except  along  with  considerable  water.  Other  agents  diminish 
the  flow  ot  urine  ;  for  instance,  the  Laxatives,  by  increasing  the 
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transudation  into  the  intestines.  In  warm  weather,  the  cuta- 
neous transpiration  being  increased,  the  flow  of  urine  is  less- 
ened. According  to  Kaup,  for  every  increase  of  2°,  the 
amount  of  urine  discharged  is  lessened  about  65  grammes  in  a 
day.  The  same  observer  finds,  that  when  the  urine  is  retained 
for  a  long  time  in  the  bladder,  the  amount  secreted  is  less  than 
when  the  urine  is  passed  very  often.  For  example,  that  where 
the  urine  was  passed  hourly,  there  was  voided  87.3  grammes 
more  than  when  it  was  retained  twelve  hours  in  the  bladder. 

The  amount  of  solid  matter  daily  excreted  is  placed  at  very 
different  figures  by  different  observers.  Becquerel,  for  in- 
stance, puts  the  amount  at  39.5  grammes  for  men,  and  34.3 
grammes  for  women,  in  24  hours.  Lehmann  found  for  himself 
67.8  grammes ;  Kaup  places  the  average  daily  secretion  of 
solid  matter,  for  adults,  at  71.099  grammes.  The  urinometer, 
by  which  we  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  urine,  will  serve 
as  a  means  of  comparing  the  solid  matter  in  it.  Ordinary  urine 
contains  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  urea  ;  as  previously  stated, 
the  quantity  passed  in  24  hours,  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
near  an  ounce.  Uric  acid  is  found  in  much  less  quantity ;  it 
constitutes  about  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  urine.  The  amount 
excreted  in  24  hours  varies  from  7  to  15  grains.  The 
amount  of  the  so-called  extractive  matters  varies  from  §  to  §  of 
an  ounce.  The  quantity  of  the  mineral  constituents  is  about 
half  an  ounce  in  24  hours ;  of  phosphoric  acid  there  is  passed 
from  60  to  70  grains;  of  sulphuric  acid,  from  15  to  30 
grains. 

Each  excretory  organ  has  its  special  matter  to  excrete. 
The  lungs,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  the  portal 
through  which  carbon  goes  out  in  expiration,  and  oxygen  is  re- 
ceived in  inspiration ;  the  kidney  is  the  gateway  through 
which  nitrogen  is  discharged  into  the  external  world. 

The  daily  excretion  of  urine,  or  rather  of  urea,  is  an  exact 
index  and  measure  of  the  transformation  of  nitrogen  in  the 
system.  Scherer  has  found  this  eminently  true  in  children,  in 
whom  the  daily  excretion  of  urea,  when  compared  with   the 
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weight  of  the  body,  is  double  that  of  the  adult.  Some  ha^e  re- 
ferred the  presence  of  urea  wholly  to  the  nitrogenous  food 
which  has  been  taken ;  this  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  those 
cases,  in  which,  during  the  use  of  a  regimen  wholly  free  from 
nitrogen,  still  urea  is  excreted.  So,  in  animals,  in  whom  death 
is  induced  by  inanition,  urea  continues  to  be  discharged  to  the 
last.  Likewise,  patients,  who  have  fasted  fourteen  days,  con- 
tinue to  discharge  urea,  and  in  absolutely  greater  amounts  than 
during  convalescence,  when  food  is  allowed.  Lassaigne  and 
Scherer  found  in  the  insane,  who,  with  the  design  of  starving 
themselves  to  death,  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  weeks,  an  ex- 
cretion of  urea;  in  one  such  case,  Scherer  found  nearly  J  of 
an  ounce  daily  passed.  Lehmann  found  in  himself,  that  after  a 
rich  nitrogenous  diet,  that  he  passed  53.2  grammes ;  after  a 
non-nitrogenous  diet,  he  excreted  but  9.5  grammes  daily  of 
urea.  So  we  see,  that  though  the  excretion  of  urea  does  not 
wholly  depend  upon  the  food  taken,  still  that  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  it.  Yiolent  muscular  exertion  increases  the  ex- 
cretion of  urea.  , 

The  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  subject  to  very  slight  changes, 
— the  amount  remaining  almost  a  fixed  quantity.  In  certain 
febrile  conditions  of  the  system,  it  is  increased ;  in  the  Herbi- 
vora,  it  is  wanting.  Lehmann  considers  that  uric  acid  is  con- 
verted into  urea  by  oxydation,  and  in  this  way  he  accounts  for 
the  small  amount  that  is  found, — almost  the  entirety  of  it 
having  been  converted  into  urea. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  constituents,  it  is  found  that  in  re- 
spect to  some  of  them,  especially  chloride  of  sodium,  the  amount 
excreted  by  the  kidneys  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  amount 
taken  into  the  body.  For  example,  Kaup  found  that  when  he 
took  33.6  grammes,  he  excreted  27.3  grammes  in  a  day; 
when  he  took  19  grammes,  he  passed  17  grammes;  when  he 
took  9.3  grammes,  he  passed  10  grammes;  for  1.5  grammes 
taken,  there  were  passed  3.7  grammes.  Lehmann  finds  an  in- 
crease of  the  phosphates  and  sulphates,  after  the  use  of  animal 
food  ;  also,  after  the  application  of  the  mind,|the  amount  of  the 
phosphates  discharged,  is  augmented. 
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In  reference  to  the  arrangements  of  the  parts  composing  the 
structure  of  the  kidney,  there  is  a  point  or  two  to  which  I  wish 
to  recall  attention.  When  we  compare  the  calibre  of  the  com- 
bined efferent,  or  that  of  the  combined  efferent  vessels  of  the 
renal  texture,  we  find  that  that  calibre  is  much  less  than  that 
of  the  capillaries  which  intervene  between  these  two  sets  of 
vessels.  A  correct  idea  of  this  arrangement  may  be  obtained 
by  comparing  the  whole  to  a  tube,  having  an  enlarged  bulb  at 
some  point  in  its  calibre ;,  the  pipette,  to  those  familiar  with  the 
instrument,  will  convey  a  just  notion  of  it.  Now,  this  disposi- 
tion is  such  as  to  retain  the  blood  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
secreting  point ;  that  is,  the  current  through  this  enlarged  calibre 
will  be  far  more  tardy  than  that  of  either  the  entering  or  is- 
suing current.  Now,  according  to  Bowman,  from  this  expand 
ed  portion  of  the  blood-vessels  occurs  the  secretion  of  the 
aqueous  portion  of  the  urine  ;  from  the  second  capillary  system, 
he  thinks  occurs  the  secretion  of  the  solid  constituents,  which 
are  washed  down  by  the  water  that  has  been  poured  out  above. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Simon,  Bernard,  Brown-Sequard  and 
others,  that  the  blood  loses  its  power  to  coagulate  in  passing 
through  the  kidney. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  when  the  malates,  ace- 
tates and  lactates  of  soda,  or  potassa,  are  taken,  they  re-appear 
in  the  urine  as  carbonates  of  the  same  bases.  Hence,  after  the 
use  of  these  salts,  or  even  fruits  containing  them  in  abundance, 
the  urine  becomes  alkaline.  Lehmann  found  the  urine  becom- 
ing alkaline,  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  use  of  the  acetates  or 
lactates.  In  one  case,  in  experimenting  upon  a  person  in 
whom  extraversion  of  the  bladder  existed,  he  found  the  urine 
alkaline,  seven  minutes  after  the  injection  of  half  an  ounce  of 
the  acetate  of  potassa.  According  to  the  same  observer,  the 
pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  have  the  same  effect.  Bi- 
carbonate of  potash  exhibited  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms, 
causes  the  urine  to  become  neutral  in  from  30  to  40  minutes, 
and  alkaline  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
^    Bile,  also,  may  pass  by  the  kidneys,  when  there  is  an  ex- 
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cess  of  it  secreted  by  the  liver.  Albumen  is  also  discharged, 
though  not  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine.  Most  acute 
inflammations  of  the  internal  organs,  as  pneumonia,  pleuritis, 
etc.,  are,  at  their  onset,  accompanied  by  a  congestion  of  the  kid. 
neys,  whence  results  a  temporary  exudation  of  albumen  by  these 
organs. 

We  had  intended  to  notice  some  of  the  abnormal  constituents 
of  the  urinary  secretion  in  this  article,  yet  as  the  communication 
would  be  extended  thereby  beyond  proper  limits,  the  remainder 
of  it  will  be  reserved  for  the  ensuing  number  of  the  Press, 
when  we  will  also  notice  some  of  the  methods  of  analysis  for  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  diagnosis  of  certain  of  the  normal 
and  abnormal  constituents  of  this  secretion. 


Diphtheria. 

BY  "W.   W.   WARD,   M.    D.,    OF   SAN   FEANCISCO. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  pathologists  in  Diphtheria, — 
as  to  whether  the  inflamed  throat  and  swollen  glands  are  mere 
expressions  of  systemic  disease,  or  whether  the  local  affection  is 
the  primary  cause  of  the  constitutional  disturbance, — there  is 
no  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  inflam- 
mation extends  into  the  air  passages  the  danger  is  fearfully  in- 
creased. 

May  1st,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. — Visited,  in  consultation  with 

Dr.  T ,  the  attending  physician,  a  child  of  Mr.  W.,  aged 

four  years.  The  doctor  stated  that  he  had  been  called  to  see 
the  patient  several  days  before  ;  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
Diphtheria  presented  ;  within  the  past  36  hours  the  impeded 
respiration  gave  evidence  that  the  disease  had  invaded  the 
larynx.  This  difficulty  had  continued  to  increase  ;  the  breath- 
ing now  was  performed  with  great  difficulty.     As  all  other 
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means  had  failed  to  afford  relief,  it  was  agreed  that  topical  ap- 
plications should  be  made  to  the  diseased  mucous  surface,  and 
I  was  requested  to  make  the  applications.  With  a  probang  of 
suitable  curve,  the  sponge  attached  was  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nit.  argent.,  twenty  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  readily  passed  within  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  and 
extended  into  the  trachea.  A  slight  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords 
momentarily  obstructed  its  withdrawal.  A  fit  of  coughing  was 
the  result,  and  a  large  quantity  of  tenacious  mucus  ejected.  I 
regret  not  having  examined  whether  any  false  membrane  was 
intermingled.  The  relief  obtained  was  prompt  and  decided. 
The  little  patient  slept  quietly  the  entire  night.  The  following 
day  respiration  was  very  little  embarrassed,  but  towards  even- 
ing the  breathing  again  became  oppressed,  though  not  to  the 
extent  that  existed  the  day. previous.  An  application  similar 
to  the  first  was  made,  with  the  same  favorable  result,  and  re- 
peated the  following  evening  ;  after  which  the  patient  was 
considered  out  of  danger.  I  neglected  to  state  that  the  general 
treatment,  from  the  commencement,  as  the  doctor  informed  me, 
had  been  the  bicarb,  of  potash,  combined  with  spirits  of  min- 
dereri. 

July  24th,  3  o'clock,  P.  M. — I  was  requested  to  see,  in  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  B ,  the  attending  physician,  a  child  of 

Mr.  E.,  aged  five  years.  The  doctor  stated  that,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  patient,  five  days  previous,  on  examination  of  the 
throat,  patches  of  false  membrane  were  discovered,  scattered 
over  the  entire  mucous  surface  ;  that  frequent  daily  applications 
of  a  strong  solution  of  nit.  argent,  had  removed  this  membra- 
neous exudation.  The  fever  had  been  moderate  :  the  general 
treatment — alterative  doses  of  calomel,  combined  with  quinine. 
On  Tuesday,  the  22d,  some  slight  difficulty  of  breathing  super- 
vened, which  had  continued  to  increase,  until  it  assumed  the 
alarming  character  it  then  presented.  Present  condition  : — 
Pulse  small,  frequent  and  feeble  ;  breathing  stridulous,  and 
greatly  oppressed  ;  inspiration,  especially,  was  performed  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  ;  constant  drowsiness  ;  the  general  sur- 
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face  of  the  mucous  membrane  presents  an  inflamed  and  thick- 
ened appearance.  The  character  of  the  pulse,  respiration  and 
disposition  to  sleep,  plainly  indicated  that  the  exudative  inflam- 
mation had  extended  into  the  larynx,  and  was  preventing  the 
proper  aeration  of  the  blood.  It  was  determined,  at  once,  that 
topical  applications  should  be  made,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
relief.  A  solution,  of  the  same  character  and  strength  as  used 
in  the  preceding  case,  was  employed.  A  paroxysm  of  cou^'hing 
followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  sponge,  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable flow  of  adhesive  mucus.  In  half  an  hour  the  laborious 
respiration  was,  in  some  degree,  mitigated,  but  still  greatly  op- 
pressed. Three  hours  after,  the  application  was  again  made, 
and  repeated  at  10  o'clock,  and  again  at  1  o'clock, P.M.  Each 
application  was  followed  by  a  discharge  of  mucus,  and  relief, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  obtained.  From  the  last  appli- 
cation, the  relief  was  decided  and  permanent,  and  recovery, 
from  that  time,  rapid. 

That  Diphtheria  often  terminates  fatally,  from  prostration  of 
the  vital  powers,  independent  of  structural  lesions,  is  beyond 
question  ;  that  like  unfavorable  results  are  caused  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  within  the  larynx,  is  equally  well 
known.  The  above  cases  exhibit  the  influence  of  topical  treat- 
ment in  arresting  the  disease  in  its  invasion  of  the  air  passages. 


On  certain  Grave  Evils  attending  Tenotomy,  and  on  a  I^Tew  Method 
of  Curing  Deformities  of  the  Feet. 

BY  RICHARD   BAKV/ELL,  ESQ.,    F.R.C.S.,   ASSISTANT     SURGEON  TO    THE     CHARING-CROSS 

HOSPITAL. 

The  author  remarked  that  the  purely  mechanical  treatment 
of  club-foot,  which  had,  since  1832,  been  superseded  by  tenoto- 
my, could,  as  a  rule,  deal  very  successfully  with  those  lateral 
twists  of  the  extremity  which  are  called  varus  and  valgus,  but 
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that  the  equinal  deformity  could  hardly  ever  be  cured  by  these 
means.  This  peculiarity  is  attributable  to  the  great  power  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  tendo-Aciiillis  ;  for  contracted  mus- 
cles may  be  lengthened  with  an  ease  which  is,  ceteris  paribus, 
in  inverse  ratio  with  their  power.  At  the  present  time  the 
treatment  of  pes  equinus  is,  above  all  others,  simple. and  satis- 
factory, because  division  of  the  lendo-Achillis  gives  the  means 
of  lengthening  this  part  in  a  few  days.  In  a  similar  manner, 
though  in  different  degrees,  the  treatment  of  all  other  deformi- 
ties, in  which  extension  mingles,  is  assisted  by  this  section. 
The  inward  twist  of  the  foot — varus — is  now  treated  by  divi- 
sion of  four  tendons  at  least  (tibialis  posticus  and  anticus,  flexor 
longus  digitorum  and  the  tendo-Achillis),  and  frequently  also 
of  the  plantar  fascia.  A  very  similar  treatment  is  inflicted  on 
valgus.  "  The  peronei  tendons  are  to  be  divided,  or,  together 
with  them,  those  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  the  ten- 
do-Achillis, and  also  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  pro- 
prius  poUicis,  when  they  are  retracted."  Can  we  be  surprised 
that,  after  this,  there  should  be,  as  admitted  by  the  above-quot- 
ed orthopaedist,  "  difficulty  in  continuing  sufficient  support  to 
the  arch  of  the  foot  ?  and  even  after  the  arch  has  been  perfectly 
restored,  support  is  required  during  many  months."*  But  if 
the  deformity  have  arisen,  not  from  spasm  in  the  predominant 
muscles,  but  from  debility  of  their  antagonists,  division  of  the 
still  active  tendons  produces  disastrous  consequences. 

Mr.  Barwell  was  led,  four  years  ago,  when  examining  some " 
old  cases  of  tenotomized  feet,  whose  actions  were  clumsy  and 
ill-performed,  to  doubt  the  desirability  of  dividing  several  other 
tendons  as  unhesitatingly  as  above  described  :  and  he  thinks 
himself  now  in  a  position  to  explain  the  dangers  and  evils  re- 
sulting from  such  practice. 

In  1842  M.  Bouvier  reported  to  the  Academic  Royale  seve- 
ral experiments  on  the  tendons  about  the  feet  of  dogs,  and  one 
on  a  horse.  In  no  one  case  did  these  tendons  unite  so  as  to  be 
of  any  subsequent  value.  Moreover,  there  are  examples  on  the 
humari  subject  in  a  recent  work  on  the  "  Reparative  Process  in 
Human  Tendons."  Mr.  Adams  has  collected  together  all  the 
cases  he  could  get  at  of  post-mortem  examination  after  tenot- 
omy ;  amongst  these  are  seven  in  which  other  tendons  besides 
the  Acbillis  were  divided,  and  in  every  one  of  them  one  or  more 
of  the  several  tendons  is  either  not  united  at  all,  or  has  become 

*  Brodhurst  on  Club-Foot. 
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attached  to  the  bone  or  surrounding  parts,  so  as  to  be  of  no 
possible  use  hereafter."^ 

This  evident  and  sole  conclusion  from  them  is,  that  such  mus- 
cles as  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum  might  as 
well  be  struck  by  sudden  and  irremediable  paralysis  as  to  be 
subjected  to  the  knife  of  the  tenotomist ;  and  that  the  tibialis 
anticus  is  only  a  little  better  situated.  Probably  the  peronei 
are  quite  as  e:2posed  to  non  or  false  union  as  the  two  first- 
named  muscles,  since  their  situation  behind  bones  is  analagous. 
Thus  to  .divide  these  tendons  is  to  produce  a  lameness,  perhaps 
less  apparent,  but  more  incurable  than  that  for  which  the  opera- 
tion was  originally  performed. 

Mr.  Barwell  then  proceeded  to  question  the  necessity  of  divid- 
ing those  tendons,  in  order  to  restore  the  shape  of  the  foot,  quot- 
ing Dr.  Little's  opinion,  that  indiscriminate  section  was  the 
rule,  even  with  regard  to  the  tendo-Achillis,  and  giving  his  own 
experience  that  division  of  the  other  tendons  was  hardly  ever 
necessary.  In  support  of  this  view  he  mentioned  another  curious 
result  of  the  above-named  autopsies — namely,  that  in  one  case 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  divide  the  posterior  tibial  tendon, 
and  the  limb  came  so  easily  into  shape  that  it  was  thought  to 
have  been  divided,  but,  after  death,  was  found  to  have  remained 
whole.  With  all  these  facts  before  us,  the  author  said  it  was 
our  duty  to  avoid  dividing  tendons  about  the  foot,  and  to  return 
to  mechanical  treatment.  The  mechanical  shoes  of  the  best 
form  receive  the  foot,  and  then  act  simply  by  twisting  it  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  abnormal  bend.  In  such  contrivances, 
no  heed  is  taken  of  the  conditioa  of  the  muscles,  nor  of  their 
direction,  and  they  are  all  such  as  greatly  prevent  the  power  of 
walking. 

The  author  makes  the  following  propositions  :  The  balance 
of  the  foot  is  kept  up  by  a  set  of  muscles  which  antagonize  one 
another.  By  abnormal  predominance  of  any  one  set  deformity 
is  produced.  The  predominance  may  be  from  excessive  con- 
traction of  the  prevalent  muscles,  or  deficient  action  of  their 
antagonists.  In  either  case  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
counteract  the  predominant  force  by  applying  a  power  in  the 
direction  of  and  as  much  like  the  deficient  muscle  or  muscles  as 
possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  foot  must  be  allowed  its  use. 

These  indications  are  thus  carried  out  :  A  broad  and  long 
piece  of  strapping  plaster,  spread  on  a  thick  material,  is  made 
to  adhere  over  the  origin  of  the  muscle  and  along  its  course. 

• 

*  An  analysii  of  the  cases,  in  justification  of  these  assertions,  was  appended. 
2 
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Upon  this  is  laid  a  piece  of  sheet- tin,  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  to  just  above  the  ankle,  and 
carrying  at  its  upper  part  a  wire  loop  ;  the  piece  of  strap- 
ping is  turned  back  over  it,  and  lies  with  its  adhesive  side  out- 
wards. Another  piece  of  strapping  is  placed  on  the  foot  upon 
the  insertion  and  along  the  course  of  the  tendon  ;  the  end  of 
this  strapping  reaches  to  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  and  is  folded 
over,  (the  two  sticky  sides  opposed),  and  an  eyelet  let  into  it. 
An  assistant  is  now  to  hold  the  limb  as  near  as  possible  in  the 
right  position,  while  it  is  being  smoothly  strapped  from  the  toes 
to  the  knee,  leaving  out  the  end  (with  its  eyelet)  of  the  piece  on 
the  foot  and  the  wire  loop  at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  Be- 
tween these  two — the  one  representing  the  origin,  the  other  the 
insertion  of  the  muscle — there  is  to  be  stretched  an  india-rub- 
ber spring,  at  a  proper  degree  of  tension.  Thus,  while  there 
can  be  a  considerable  force  used  in  the  direction  of  any  muscles 
in  the  leg,  the  point  d^appui  is  so  supported  by  a  loop  of  strap- 
ping, which  takes  its  bearings  from  both  the  skin  of  the  leg  and 
the  surrounding  plaster,  that  no  injurious  pressure  occurs  any- 
where. There  are  also  some  little  contrivaucee  for  changing 
the  direction  of  the  force — as  for  the  peronei  tendons. 

Models,  showing  this  method  and  treatment,  were  on  the  table, 
and  cases  of  cure  by  these  means  were  read. 

Mr.  Holmes  Coote  remarked  that  the  Society  was  indebted 
to  Mr.  Barwell  for  his  paper,  touching,  as  it  did,  upon  a  class  of 
cases  that  had,  of  late  years,  received,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
a  very  large  share  of  general  attention.  He  (Mr.  Coote)  how- 
ever, had  listened  in  vain  for  the  serious  objections  to  tenoto- 
my ;  and  as  for  the  treatment  of  deformities  by  extension,  that 
was  a  principle  dating  from  the  earliest  periods  of  surgery. 
The  author  quoted  three  cases  in  support  of  his  principle  ;  but 
these  were,  as  far  as  he  understood  them,  a  case  of  paralytic 
talipes  equinus,  a  case  of  weak  ankles,  and  a  case  of  flat-foot. 
Now,  it  was  well  known  that  the  treatment  of  such  cases  by 
mere  mechanical  appliances  was  very  generally  all  that  was 
required  :  tenotomy  was  the  exception.  He  affirmed,  more- 
over, that  division  of  the  tendons  was  almost  invariably  ne- 
cessary in  cases  of  congeuital  deformities,  to  which  the  author 
had  not  yet  alluded.  Experiments  as  regards  tenotomy  on  ani- 
mals were  unsatisfactory,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  limb 
quiet  or  the  bandage  properly  applied.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  the  evidence  offered  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  late  book, 
referred  to  by  the  author,  was  opposed  to  tenotomy  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Coote)  affirmed  that  even  if  some  of  the  smaller  tendons  did 
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occasionally  adhere  to  the  sheaths  or  neighboring  parts — an  acci- 
dent which  should  not  happen — that  circumstance  was  not  to 
be  held  sufficient  to  operate  against  the  great  advantage  in  en- 
abling an  infant  with  a  club-foot  to  put  the  sole  to  the  ground 
before  the  pads  had  become  moulded  to  their  unnatural 
position. 

Mr.  W.  Adams  observed,  that  when  he  first  heard  the  title 
of  the  paper  he  expected  that  a  general  onslaught  would  be 
made  on  the  practice  of  tenotomy,  and  that  many  serious  evils 
would  be  traced  to  it ;  but  he  was  soon  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  subcutaneous  division  of  tendons  was  not  objected  to  by  the 
author.  He  had  listened  for  the  grave  evils  suggested  in  the 
title,  and  thought  that  after  hearing  the  paper  the  Society  might 
still  ask  what  those  evils  were.  He  had  heard  only  of  certain 
imaginary  evils  possibly  resulting  from  the  non-union  of  the 
posterior  tibial  tendon,  or  from  the  adhesion  of  the  divided 
extremities  of  this  tendon  to  the  bone  :  and  he  was  surprised 
that  all  the  facts  stated  in  Mr.  BarwelFs  paper  had  been  taken 
from  his  own  (Mr.  Adam's)  book  "  On  the  Reparative  Process 
in  Human  Tendons,"  in  which  one  instance  of  non-union  ol  the 
posterior  tibial  had  been  recorded,  and  another  in  which  non- 
union appeared  probable,  but  not  certain,  as  the  reparative 
process  was  proceeding,  as  well  as  other  cases  in  which  this 
tendon  had  become  adherent  to  the  bone  ;  but  no  evils  or  ill- 
eflPects  to  the  patients  had  been  traced  to  these  results,  and  it 
might  be  a  good  surgical  compromise  to  cure  a  case  of  severe 
club-foot,  even  at  the  more  or  less  complete  sacrifice  of  the 
posterior  tibial  muscle.  The  adhesions  described  might  limit, 
but  could  not  completely  destroy,  the  action  of  the  posterior 
tibial  muscle.  In  reference  to  this  point,  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
consider  that  Mr.  Barwell's  statements  were  accurate,  or  that 
the  analysis  of  the  cases  had  been  fairly  made.  Aware  of  the 
possibility  of  some  evils  arising  from  imperfect  union  of  the 
posterior  tibial  tendon,  Mr.  Adams  now  adopts  the  plan  of  ex- 
tending this  muscle  by  bandaging  the  foot  to  a  splint  for  a 
week  or  more  before  the  operation,  and  makes  the  after-exten- 
sion very  slowly  Mr.  Barwell  appeared  to  consider  that  ten- 
otomy was  unnecessary  in  paralytic  deformities  ;  but  according 
to  his  (Mr.  Adams's)  experience  these  were  the  cases  from  which 
the  most  brilliant  results  were  frequently  obtained  when  judi- 
ciously selected  and  treated.  Children  and  adults  who  had 
not  walked  for  several  years,  and  wholiad  never  walked,  were 
frequently  en^ibled  to  do  so  with  mechanical  supports,  after  the 
contractions  had  been  removed  by  tenotomy.     Again,  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  method  of  treating  deformities  of  the  foot  proposed 
by  the  author  of  the  paper,  he  had  listened  in  vain  for  novelty, 
and  the  plan  of  making  extension  by  india-rubber  bands  was 
certainly  not  new.  He  (Mr.  Adams)  had  seen  a  great  variety 
instruments  constructed  upon  this  principle,  four  or  five  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Bigg,  who  had  applied  them  extensively,  and  had 
adapted  them  to  some  cases  in  St.  George's  Hospital.  The 
continuous  and  increasing  pressure  produced  by  the  elastic 
force  could  not  be  borne  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  instances 
had  to  be  discontinued  from  the  sores  produced,  so  that  it  was 
not  adapted  to  severe  cases.  It  was  much  better  to  regulate 
the  force  by  means  of  the  cog-wheel.  The  views  of  the  author, 
therefore,  were  not  new,  and  his  plan  of  treatment  was  only 
suited  to  slight  cases. 

Mr.  Pollock,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Adams,  said  that 
Mr.  Bigg  never  made  any  trials  of  apparatus  at  St.  George's 
Hospital.  He  was  simply  instrument-maker  for  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Barwell  said,  in  reply,  he  was  conscious  that  the  cases 
he  had  brought  before  the  Society  were  not  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate description :  but  from  the  ease  with  which  all  pedal  de- 
formities, except  equinus,  were  removed  by  his  treatment,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  not  fail  in  the  most  severe  forms  of 
varus.  The  importance  attached  to  rapidly  changing  the  po- 
sition of  the  foot  in  congenital  varus  was  a  mistake  ;  the 
tendons  were  divided  long  before  the  child  could  use  the  foot. 
This  plan  of  treatment  would  bring  the  sole  into  the  normal 
position  before  the  infant  was  old  enough  to  stand,  and  had  the 
further  advantage  of  preserving  some  use  in  the  muscles.  With 
respect  to  tenotomy  in  paralytic  cases,  Mr.  Barwell  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  William  Adams,  that  such  practice  was  suc- 
cessful ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  seen  many  cases  in  which  the 
deformity  had  only  been  changed  for  an  evil  of  great  magni- 
tude. It  could  not  be  regarded  as  reasonable  nor  physiological, 
when  certain  muscles  of  a  limb  are  paralyzed,  to  divide  the 
others  ;  but  his  (Mr.  Barwell's)  mode  of  treatment  was  simply 
to  supply  the  amount  of  ibrce  necessary  to  the  weakened  parts. 
The  success  of  this  plan  might  be  seen  in  the  sample  of  flat- 
foot  which  he  (the  author)  asserts  arises  from  defect  of  power 
i-n  the  tibialis  anticus. — London  Lancet. 

[There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  op- 
erating, viz  :  by  the  subcutaneous  section,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plying a  bandage  tightly  around  the  limb,  pressing  the  surfaces 
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tojjether  and  producing  an  early  union,  that  reproduction  of 
tendon  will  often  fail  to  take  place.  In  all  cases,  when  the 
divided  extremities  of  a  tendon  have  to  separate  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  instead  of  the  subcutaneous  section,  an  open  inci- 
sion should  be  made  down  upon  the  tendon  before  it  is  divided, 
and  the  wound  should  be  afterwards  filled  with  lint,  and  made 
to  heal  throughout  by  generation.  This  secures  the  restoration 
of  tendon,  and  is  the  only  method  upon  which  great  reliance  can 
be  placed  in  such  cases. — Ed.] 


Salivary  Calculus. 

BEPOKTICD  BT   L.    C.    LANT;,   M.  D.,   PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY    IN    THE  JIEDICAL    DEPARTMTSST  OF  T&E   UNI- 
VERSITY OF  THE  PACIFIC,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  in  refer- 
ence to  a  tumor  situated  in  the  soft  parts  immediately  posterior 
to  the  symphyris   of  the  maxilla  inferia.     On  examination,  I 
found  that  the  tissues  around  the  orifice  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  sub-lingual  gland  were  much  hypertrophied,  and  elevat- 
ed in  crest-like  ridges,  similar  to  a  cock's  comb,  some  of  which 
prominences  were  nearly  one-third   of  an  inch  in  height,  and 
were  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation.     The  salivary  secretion 
was  not  interfered  with   from  the  duct,  but  it  was  continually 
being  poured   out  in  much  profusion.     On  examination  of  the 
soft  parts  beneath  and  posterior  to  the  chin,  indurated  enlarge- 
ment was  readily  perceived   in  them.     The  appearance  of  the 
whole  was  such  as  to  awaken  the  suspicion  that  the  humor  was 
of  a  malignant  character,  and  perhaps  might  finally  require  ex- 
tirpation, in  order  to  effect  either  a  palliative  or  a  permanent 
cure. 

The  patient  was  ordered  some  simple  topical  application  to 
the  part,  together  with  the  use  of  dilute  aqua  chlorinata,  as  a 
lotion  for  the  mouth,  of  which  the  secretions  were  exceedingly 
fetid,  and  ordered  him  to  return  in  a  few  days.  Ou  his 
return    the    next  time,   there     was    found    to    be    a    small 
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amount  of  purulent  matter  escaping  from  the  outlet  of  the  sali- 
vary gland.  A  small  probe  was  introduced  into  this  duct,  yet 
nothing  unusual  could  be  felt.  The  patient  returned  again  in 
nearly  a  week  afterwards,  when  I  found  that  an  opening  had 
formed  in  the  tumor,  more  than  half  an  inch  behind  and  exte- 
rior to  the  normal  excretory  duct  of  the  sublingual  gland,  inside 
of  the  mouth  and  close  to  the  jaw ;  from  this  opening,  he  said 
that  he  had  "  picked  out  a  small  stone.''  The  stone  proved  to 
be  a  salivary  calculus,  weighing  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  ounce. 

This  concretion  was  found  to  be  composed  of  concentric 
layers  of  white  lime-like  substance.  Upon  pulverizing  a  small 
portion  of  it,  and  testing  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
yellow  reaction  was  shown  which  characterizes  the  crystalline 
phosphates, — showing  that  it  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

After  the  discharge  of  this  calculus,  the  ranula-like  enlarge- 
ment beneath  the  tongue  rapidly  subsided,  and  the  man  was 
restored  to  usual  health.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  this  tu- 
mor had  been  of  several  months  standing,  previous  to  his  ap- 
plying for  any  medical  assistance ;  that  sometimes  it  had  been 
much  swollen  and  painful,  when  the  swelling  would  sub- 
side again. 


Iridectomy. 

BY     F.      H.     HOWARD,     M.     D. 

In  Vol.  III.,  No.  3.  of  the  Medical  Press  was  reproduced, 
from  the  Am.  Med.  Times,  an  article  by  Dr.  John  O'Reilly  of 
New  Tork,  head^ed,  "  Is  Iridectomy  a  New  or  an  Old  Oper- 
ation ?" 

Dr.  O'Reilly  says  the  article  was  written  to  provoke  discus- 
sion ;  therefore,  I  presume  to  write  the  following,  with  the 
view  of  adverting,  en  passant,  to  Dr.  O'Reilly's  positions,  but 
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more  especially  to  make  the  readers  of  the  Press  acquainted 
with  a  new  application  of  the  operation  of  Iridectomy. 

That  Iridectomy,  or  a  section  of  the  iri«,  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  producing  an  artificial  pupil,  is  an  old  operation,  no  one 
disputes,  but  Dr.  O'Reilly  asks,  "  Is  Iridectomy  performed  at 
the  present  day  with  the  same  idea  as  in  the  time  of  Chesel- 
den  ?"  Then  he  answers,  "  No  ;  De  Graefe  performs  the  opera- 
tion of  Iridectomy  when  he  considers  the  vision  impaired,  as 
a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  choroid  membrane,  accom- 
panied by  glaucoma,  or  a  disorganized  state  of  the  vitreous 
humor  with  increased  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humor,  thus 
causing  convexity  of  the  cornea,  together  with  almost  complete 
closure  of  the  pupil,  thus  precluding  the  entrance  of  the  rays  of 
light  into  the  orbit,  and  consequently  preventing  the  formation 
of  the  pictures  of  external  objects  on  the  retina,  thus,  in  truth, 
rendering  the  individual  blind." 

After  relating  a  case  reported  by  E.  Ryan,  M.  D.,  in  the  2d 
volume  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  where  Dr.  Ryan  operat- 
ed in  a  case  of  occlusion  of  the  pupil.  Dr.  O'Reilly  says  : 

"  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the 
operation  of  Iridectomy,  as  performed  by  Dr.  Ryan,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  and  that  now  so  frequently  performed  by  Graefe  and 
the  German  surgeons.  ^^-^■^■J^-*-^**. 
Dr.  Ryan's  operation  contemplated  the  admission  of  rays  of 
light  into  the  orbit;  De  Graefe's  operation  is  followed  by  a 
similar  result  :  therefore,  the  principle  of  the  operation,  as  per- 
formed by  Ryan  and  De  Oraefe,  is  the  same^ 

Graefe,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  glaucomatous 
eye,  with  and  without  the  ophthalmoscope,  defines  glaucoma  to 
be  (as  I  must  briefly  state  it)  a  general  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
producing,  by  effusions,  hyperasmia  and  super-secretion,  the  ef- 
fect of  an  intra-ocular  pressure,  which,  among  other  pernicious 
effects,  produces  a  depression  of  the  optic  nerve  disc,  and  con- 
sequently blindness.  Ignorant  of  these  observations  of  Graefe, 
Heinrich  Muller,  the  celebrated  micrographer,  still  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusions,  by  means  of  careful  anatomical  investiga- 
tions. 
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This  glaucomatous  condition  is  recognized  by  an  irregularly 
dilated  pupil,  of  a  dirty  green  color,  by  an  unnatural  stony  hard- 
ness of  the  globe  to  the  touch,  by  pain  in  the  brow,  by  diminu- 
tion of  vision.  For  this  state  of  things,  Graefe  performs  Iridec- 
tomy, with  the  view  of  relieving  internal  pressure  ;  the  pupil  is 
already  unnaturally  dilated,  consequently  the  effect  of  the  oper- 
ation is  not  that  of  admitting  light  to  the  retina  ;  therefore, 
there  is  no  analogy  between  Graefe's  and  Ryan's  operations. 

But  enough  of  this  question.  Since  tlie  publication  of  the 
article  under  discussion,  there  has  appeared  a  monograph  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Mohren  of  Dusseldorf,  which  brings  forward  Iri- 
dectomy in  a  new  and  important  light.  This  pamphlet  is  enti- 
tled, "  The  Diminished  Danger  of  Suppuration  of  the  Cornea 
in  Extraction  of  Cataract." 

The  writer,  after  briefly  touching  upon  the  undoubted  supe- 
riority of  extraction  over  reclination,  shows,  however,  that  the 
former  operation  is  sometimes  attended  with  bad  results,  mostly 
in  the  way  of  corneal  suppuration.  He  shows,  also,  that  this 
suppuration  is,  as  a  rule,  preceded  and  caused  by  iritis,  and 
then  asks  how  this  is  to  arrested.  Both  antiphlogistic  and 
tonic  treatment  had  failed  in  his  hands.  In  a  couple  of  cases 
he  removed  pieces  of  iris,  to  prevent  unlucky  prolapsus  :  the 
results  were  good.  He  was  then  induced  to  try  Iridectomy  af- 
ter extraction,  but  found  the  dangers  too  great.  He  then  tried 
Iridectomy,  as  a  preparatory  operation,  followed,  after  some 
time,  by  extraction,  and  found  the  success  to  be  most  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  writer  gives  the  histories  of  59  cases  thus  treated,  with 
only  two  bad  results.  These  cases  were  all  chosen,  because 
they  threatened  to  be  unsuccessful  if  simple  extraction  were 
performed,  and,  therefore,  this  success  is  most  extraordinary 
and  gratifying. 

"Under  what  circumstances,  however,  should  the  normal  ex- 
traction be  performed  ?  Under  what  circumstances  should  the 
Qoloboma  iridis  be  the  preparatory  step  ?'' 

"  Three  points  are  to  be  considered  in  answering  this  'ques^ 
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"  1.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

"  2.  The  proportions  of  the  pupil  after  artificial  mydriasis. 

"3.  The  condition  of  the  iris  itself.'' 

"  In  all  cases  where  the  general  condition  is  suspicious,  if  the 
patient  is  emaciated,  or  far  advanced  in  age,  if  he  is  liable  to 
severe  congestion  of  the  head,  or,  on  account  of  any  circum- 
stance, cannot  rest  well  in  bed,  then  the  preparatory  Iridecto- 
my is  the  only  sure  modus  operandi.  The  greater  the  sum  of 
bad  influences,  the  longer  should  be  the  interval  between  the 
performances  of  the  Iridectomy  and  extraction." 

"  The  larger  the  widening  of  the  pupil,  after  the  use  of  atro- 
pine, the  less  is  Iridectomy  demanded.  When  the  dilation  is 
perfect,  extraction  can  be  at  once  proceeded  to,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  :.  a)  When  the  cataract  is  hard,  h)  When 
it  possesses  a  hard  nucleus,  with  little  cortical  substance." 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  iris  only  widens  one-third  of  its 
width  by  use  of  atropine,  then  an  immediate  extraction  is  only 
to  be  recommended  when  there  is  nothing  suspicious  in  the 
general  condition.  If  the  cataract  has  a  small  nucleus,  its  cor- 
tical substance  consisting  of  very  coherent  matter,  the  prepara- 
tory Iridectomy  is  the  only  unsuspicious  proceeding." 

"  These  indications  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
mere  theoretic  speculation,  but  much  more  as  principles,  found- 
ed upon  the  observation  of  the  course  of  many  cases  of  opera- 
tions by  others  as  well  as  by  myself.  By  this  coincidence  of 
principles  with  reality,  theory  can  determine  practice." 

The  writer  lays  stress,  also,  upon  the  use  of  laying  a  small 
quantity  of  charpy  over  the  eye,  before  closing  it  with  plasters, 
(according  to  Arlt's  method). 

The  importance  of  the  above,  warrants,  I  think,  my  haste  in 
thus  laying  it  before  tnose  readers  of  the  Press  unacquainted 
with  the  German  language. 


Notes  of  Travel  in  the  Interior. 

BY     DB.     L  .     C  .     L  ANB. 

Since  our  last  issue,  we  have  made  a  trip  to  the  Northern 

part  of  CaVfornia,  of  which  we  propose  to  present  a  few  notes 

to   our  readers.     Though  the  journey  was  made   under  very 

unfavorable  circumstances    for   observing   much   of    interest 
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which  might  otherwise  have  been  noticed,  still  it  served  to 
show  us,  that  in  her  resources  of  wealth,  charm  of  scenery,  and 
variety  and  healthfiilness  of  climate,  our  State  contains  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

In  going  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento,  a  journey  of 
some  ten  hours  by  steamboat,  the  impression  received  from  the 
difference  of  scenery  and  climate  is  most  remarkable  :  the 
scenery  is  as  different  as  is  that  of  points  thousands  of  miles 
separate  ;  the  same  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  climate.  From 
the  ocean-bound,  sterile  sand-hills  of  San  Francisco,  whose 
flora  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  sand-loving  plants,  among 
which  the  lupine,  attaining  the  magnitude  of  a  shrub,  the 
ceanothus,  of  elegant  lilac  efflorescence,  and  the  evergreen  holly 
ate  conspicuous  members,  and  which  thrive  despite  the  drifting 
clouds  of  sand  by  which  these  hills  are  constantly  swept,  and  to 
which  they  doubtless  owe  their  formation, — we  are  quickly 
transported  through  the  the  high  hills  which  constitute  the 
Coast  Range, — whose  fine  slopes  are  clad,  here  and  there,  with 
a  clump  of  pines,  whose  dark  rich  foliage  contrasts  deeply  with 
the  brown,  sun-burnt  vegetation  around, — until  we  are  finally 
ushered  into  the  rich  alluvial  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  which  is  located  the  City  of  Sacramento,  the  Capital  of  our 
State.  A  greater  change  of  scenery  and  climate  cannot  well 
be  conceived  than  that  which,  in  a  few  hours,  we  experienced. 
Though  there  is  a  breeze  here  which  appears  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  winds  from  the  ocean,  yet  by  passing  inland,  they 
have  wholly  lost  the  stimulating  chilliness  possessed  in  San 
Francisco,  and  have  assumed  a  temperature  almost  tropical 
in  warmth  and  blandness.  The  sky,  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings, instead  of  being  overcast  with  clouds  and  mists,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  San  Francisco,  is  serene  and  cloudless,  so  that^ 
at  these  periods  of  the  day,  one  can  sit  with  pleasure  in  the 
open  air,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  protect  himself  against 
the  cold  night  air  by  winter  clothing,  as  we  must  do  in  the  city. 
The  difference,  in  fact,  between  the  two  places,  as  regards  air 
and  temperature,  is  so  striking,  that  we  are  certain,  that  to  any 
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one  who  has  observed  different  places  of  the  globe  in  respect  to 
these  points,  the  fact  just  mentioned  will  appear  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  topographical  phenomena. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  is  an  alluvial  soil  of  unsurpassed 
fertility,  and  from  the  mildness  of  the  climate  there  may  be 
produced  in  it  many  of  the  tropical  as  well  as  all  of  the  fruits 
and  productions  of  the  temperate  zone  ;  the  pomegranate  and 
the  peach,  the  fig,  and  the  apple  and  grape  flourish  with 
equal  luxuriance,  side  by  side.  From  the  profusion  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  with  which  every  spot  of  unoc- 
cupied ground  in  and  around  the  city  is  covered,  one  might 
readily  imagine  himself  in  a  southern  town. 

Sacramento,  as  is  known  to  all,  suffered  during  the  past 
winter  from  an  inundation  of  a  character  so  devastating  and 
destructive,  that,  for  a  time,  the  future  prospects  of  the  city 
appeared  ruined  ;  the  whole  site  of  the  place  was  overflown, 
and  in  a  major  part  of  the  city,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet : 
this  condition  of  things  continued  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and 
even  after  the  water  had  left  the  greater  part  of  the  city, 
there  remained  portions  which  were  submerged  for  months. 
The  result  was  the  destruction  of  an  immense  amount  of 
property,  the  laying  waste  of  beautifully  ornamented  grounds 
and  gardens,  and,  in  many  places,  the  precipitation  of  immense 
quantities  of  sand,  to  an  extent  that  much  land,  in  and  around 
the  city,  is  rendered  almost  a  desert  waste.  On  the  banks  of 
the  American  river,  which  bounds  the  location  of  the  city  on 
one  side,  a  few  miles  from  town,  is  situated  what,  a  year 
ago,  was  one  of  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
finely  cultivated  gardens  in  California,  but  which  now  bears  sad 
evidences  of  the  late  flood.  On  visiting  this  garden,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Simmons  of  Sacramento, — Dr.  Cooper  and  myself 
were  the  recipients  of  numerous  polite  attentions  from  the  hos- 
pitable and  gentlemanly  proprietor,  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  a  gentleman  who  had  toiled  so  faithfully 
as  well  as  so  intelligently  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture, 
should  have  experienced  a  fate  so  adverse  and  discouraging. 
From  the  vestiges  of  beauty  which  still  remain  of  his  wasted 
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grounds,  it  can  be  easily  remarked,  that  he  had  spared  no  ex- 
pense nor  toil  to  introduce  the  rarest  as  well  as  the  most  desira- 
ble varieties  of  fruits  and  ornamental  shrubbery. 

The  cultivation  of  gardens  and  parks  in  the  neighborhood  of 
our  large  cities  should  ever  receive,  in  a  high  degree,  the  en- 
couragement of  public  favor,  since  they  contribute  greatly  to 
public  prosperity  as  well  as  to  public  health.  The  man  who 
can  occasionally  repair,  from  the  confusion  and  dust  of  the  city, 
to  retreats  of  this  kind,  where  he  will  be  taught,  unconsciously, 
to  love  flowers  and  trees,  will  thus  have  implanted  in  his  bosom 
that  love  of  Nature  which  is  one  of  the  surest  safeguards 
against  vice  ;  such  recreation,  also,  is  one  of  the  surest  means 
of  conserving  health.  In  this  respect,  the  Germans  evince  a 
high  degree  of  judgment ;  the  suburbs  of  all  their  cities 
abound  with  gardens  and  parks,  which  are  open  for  public 
resort.  In  the  smaller  German  cities,  many  of  the  private 
residences  have  a  small  garden  or  arbor  of  grape  vines  in* their 
rear,  in  which  it  is  customary  for  the  family  to  take  their 
*  meals,  when  the  weather  will  permit :  and  so  attached  are  they 
to  this  habit  that,  lone  after  the  chilly  weather  of  winter  has 
set  in,  parties  may  be  seen  with  their  table  spread  beneath  a 
leafless  vine.  I  remember  to  have  met  in  Hanover,  a  nonage- 
narian, who  could  not  be  prevailed  to  eat  in  his  house,  and, 
even  in  mid-winter,  would  breakfast  and  dine  in  his  frost-clad 
arbor,  "  because,"  in  reply  to  my  asking,  "  it  tasted  better 
there." 

After  last  winter's  flood  in  Sacramento,  it  had  been  predicted 
that  there  would  prevail  a  vast  amount  of  miasmatic  disease 
there,  as  intermittent  and  remittent  fever ;  in  fact,  some, 
laboring  under  such  apprehensions,  actually  forsook  the  city  ; 
their  fears,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  have  by  no  means  been 
realized.  During  the  past  season,  there  has  been  a  peculiar 
exemption  from  disease  of  all  kind,  and  particularly  so  from 
those  of  malarious  origin.  Until  more  is  known  of  the  precise 
nature  of  miasm,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  explanation 
of  this  singular  fact. 

As  a  protection  against  future  inundation,  we  are  pleased 
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to  see  that  Sacramento  is  fortifying  itself  with  an  immense 
rampart  of  earth,  of  some  miles  in  length.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  enterprise  was  set  on  foot,  as  well  as  the  great 
progress  that  has  already  been  made  towards  its  completion,  is 
a  high  tribute  to  the  irrepressible  energy  of  the  Sacramentans. 
It  is  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  construction  of 
this  dyke,  it  was  not  made  to  include  and  protect  the  grounds 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  visited, — since  encourage- 
ment offered  to  private  enterprise  is  ever  merited,  and  more 
so  in  a  case  like  this,  where  it  approaches  as  much  in  character 
to  one  of  a  public  as  one  of  a  private  nature. 

From  Sacramento,  we  came  to  Marysville,  a  journey,  by 
steamboat  of  some  eight  hours,  at  the  present  low  stage  of 
water  ;  this  portion  of  the  Sacramento  river  passes  through  a 
rich  alluvial  country,  of  which  the  chief  feature  is  fertility  of 
soil,  with  but  little  of  interest  as  regards  natural  scenery. 

Marysville,  like  Sacramento,  suffered  severely  from  the  floods 
of  last  winter,  though  in  a  minor  degree.  Large  tracts  of 
hitherto  finely  cultivated  land  around  the  city  are  buried 
deeply  beneath  a  desert  waste  of  sand,  of  such  magnitude  that 
no  efforts  will  be  made  to  reclaim  the  grounds  submerged  be- 
neath it. 

Contrary  to  what  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  Sacramento, 
I  learn  that,  since  the  drying  up  of  this  flood,  certain  of  the 
lower  portions  of  Marysville  have  been  visited  by  an  unusual 
amount  of  miasmatic  fever. 

This  city  has  a  large  and  commodious  public  hospital,  the 
location  of  which,  however,  is  represented  as  excessively  sultry, 
to  relieve  which  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  shade-trees  or 
other  means.  Still  the  brief  period  during  which  our  cities 
have  existed, — even  the  oldest  of  them, — offers  a  satisfactory 
apology  for  the  imperfect  state  of  their  institutions  :  we  might 
rather  be  surprised  at  the  maturity  which  they  have  already 
reached,  in  so  short  a  period.  Give  our  State  but  a  few  more 
years  of  existence,  and  she  will  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  ad- 
vancement in  all  her  institutions, — and  especially  in  those  which 
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have  a  relation  to  Medicine, — which  mil  not  suffer  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  older  States. 

From  Marysville  our  route  was  directed  to  Camptonville,  in 
Yuba  county,  and  thence  to  Bownieville,  in  Sierra  county.   This 
journey  was  made  by  stage,  the  road  at  first  traversing  the  rich 
plain  in  which  Marysville  is  situated,  and  then  commenced  to 
ascend  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  Yuba  river,  and  which  are 
broken  and  precipitous  in  character,  so  much  so,  as  at  times,  to 
render  the  journey  excessively  slow  and  tedious.     This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  that  part  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Camp- 
tonville to  Downieville.     The  route  is,  here,  a  constant  ascent 
for  ten  miles,  when  there  is  reached  an  exceedingly  elevated 
point,  from  which  the  view  commands  a  vast  scope  of  moun- 
tainous country  :  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  distance,  tower,  high 
up,  numerous  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  whose 
snowy  tops,  however,  cannot  cause  one  to  forget  the  heat  and 
dust  of  the  road  he  is  traversing.     In  commencing  to  descend 
from  the  crest-like  ridge,  whose  summit  we  toiled  so  long  to 
ascend,  and  whose  majestic  views  of  natural  scenery  the  traveler 
leaves  with  regret,  we  were  amply  compensated  with  another, 
suddenly  opening   on  the  view.     This  is  a  rough,  gorge-like 
valley,  of  immense  depth,  on  whose  perpendicular  verge — from 
which  we  contemplated,  with  astonishment,  the   tops  of  the 
towering  pines  and   firs,  many  feet  below, — we  were  whirled 
down  an  inclined  plane,  at  a  speed  which,  with  the  rocking  of 
the  coach,  thoroughly  tests  one's  co-ordinating  powers,  whether 
located  in  the  cerebellum  or  not,  and,  at  the  same  time,  called 
into  requisition  all  the  force  of  nerve  of  which  we  were  the 
possessor.     This  huge,  quadrangular  chasm  has  many  features 
of  resemblance  to  Lorelei,  or  Valley  of  Echoes,  of  the  Rhine, 
but,  to   my  mind,  is  quite  equal  in  grandeur  of  scenery.     At 
the  headlong  speed  at  which  the  strage-traveler  must  view  this 
Pacific  Lorelei,  he  is  by  no  means  able  to  appreciate  its  several 
points  of  beauty,  in  their  full  extent.  I  was  forcibly  reminded, — 
especially  when  pointed  out  a  spot  where,  on  a  late  occasion, 
the  stage,   upsetting,   had   precipitated  its    inmates   into  this 
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gorge,  to  find  their  graves  there, — of  a  remark  of  Macaulaj,  in 
his  History,  where  he  says,  in  an  episode  upon  the  natural  scene- 
ry of  the  North  of  Scotland,  "  a  century  ago  the  country  was  so 
infested  by  marauding  bands  of  robbers,  that  the  beauties  of 
the  natural  scenery  were  almost  unknown  ;  for  who  could  in- 
dulge with  satisfaction  in  poetic  musing  where  he  was  liable  to 
have  his  life  taken  ?" 

At  Downieville  we  met  Dr.  Bryant,  formerly  of  New  York, 
and  whose  acquaintance  we  have  enjoyed  for  some  years  :  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  bear  record,  that  his  numerous  generous 
qualities  of  heart,  steady  surgical  hand,  coupled  with  much  in- 
ventive genius,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  Medicine, 
have  secured  for  him  a  wide  and  lucrative  field  of  practice, — a 
reward  which,  we  may  remark,  en  passant,  seldom  fails  to  be 
given  to  such  qualifications. 

As  our  journey  was  mainly  of  a  valetudinarian  character, — 
being  made  in  company  with  Dr.  Cooper,  late  Editor  of  the 
Press,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  for  whom  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  find  a  warm,  dry  and 
unchanging  climate,  in  fact,  the  counterpart  of  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,— we  will  notice  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  climate 
of  the  mountainous  country  which  we  visited.  The  time  of  our 
visit  was  near  the  close  of  the  summer,  the  warmest  part  of  the 
year  having  already  passed.  The  thermometer,  at  noon,  varied 
from  80°  to  86°  Fah.  ;  during  the  night  there  was  a  marked 
depression  of  temperature,  the  thermometer  sinking  as  low  as 
50°,  and  sometimes  even  lower.  As  it  almost  never  rains  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry,  and  wholly 
free  from  miasmatic  taint,  since  the  entire  absence  of  moisture, 
conjoined  with  the  circumstance  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
representatives  of  annual  plants  in  the  flora  of  this  section,  and 
hence  but  few  subject  to  decay,  render  it  difficult,  according  to 
the  generally  accepted  theory,  that  miasm  should  be  generated. 
This  mountainous  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 
heavy  forests  of  pine,  fir  and  arbor  vitge,  or  red- wood,  as  it  is 
c^alled  here,  many  of  the  trees  being  of  astonishing  height.  As 
is  known,  there  exudes  from  these  coniferse,  especially  from  the 
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pine,  a  resinous  terebinthinate  matter,  of  which  the  balsamic 
odor  is  readily  perceptible  in  the  warm  hours  of  the  afternoon, 
sometimes  rendering  the  air  really  fragrant.  In  chronic  pulmo- 
nary affections,  the  breathing  of  such  an  atmosphere  must  be 
productive  of  a  highly  salutary  influence. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  reference  made,  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  without 
considerable  influence  upon  the  constitutions  of  those  invalids 
who  change  their  residence  from  the  plains  to  mountainous  re- 
gions. In  all  elevated  places,  as  is  known,  there  is  a  dimin- 
ished pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  upon 
the  animal  body  is  an  aflQux  of  blood  to  the  periphery,  and 
hence  an  accelerated  action  of  the  capillaries  ;  as  the  capillaries 
aie  now  well  known. to  be  the  "  hearthstone"  of  nutrition,  that 
is,  that  either  within  or  immediately  exterior  to  their  walls  oc- 
cur all  those  metamorphic  changes  through  whose  agency  the 
maintenance  of  the  organism  is  conserved,  hence  it  is  rational 
to  infer,  that  such  capillary  acceleration,  resulting  from  barom- 
etrical depression,  must  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  those 
chronic  maladies  accompanied  by  impaired  nutrition. 

From  the  observations  made,  during  our  journey  to  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  part  of  our  State,  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  we  recommend  our  chronically  invalided 
friends  to  make  a  visit  to  the  same  region,  as,  in  so  doing,  they 
will  be  sure  to  be  relieved  of  their  otherwise  apparently  incura- 
ble ailments  ;  and  thus  not  only  be  able  to  return  well  in  body, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  bring  with  themselves  a  higher 
notion  of  the  noble  character  of  the  mining  population  of  our 
State,  as  well  as  of  the  varied  resources  of  wealth  and  health, 
in  which  she  abounds.  He  will,  for  example,  come  home, 
bearing  in  his  memory  many  enduring  images  of  the  height 
and  grandeur  of  her  unrivalled  forest-trees,  of  her  dark  head- 
long chasms,  into  which  leap  the  ice-cold  brook  that  has  sprung 
from  the  mountain  side,  of  her  red-earthed  quartz  and  gold- 
bearing  hills,  in  which  her  mineral  wealth  lies, — of  the  fact,  that 
the  fruits  which  are  grown  on  the  sun-side  slopes  of  her  moun- 
tains are  of  richer  and  more  delicious  flavor  than  those  grown 
in  the  valleys  ;  all  these  facts,  we  repeat,  he  will  come  back  the 
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possessor  of,  having  gained  them  in  exchange  for  the  ennui, 
languor,  malaise,  tired  and  overtaxed  brain  with  which  he  left 
his  home  in  the  city.  Such  a  mountain  journey  we  regard  as 
infinitely  more  recreative  and  salutary  in  its  effects  than  a 
resort  to  our  popular  watering  places,  where,  in  contagious 
proximity,  are  quartered  and  crowded  together  the  plus  and  mi- 
nus "  tendoms"  of  society  :  still  they,  (the  public,)  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at  for  frequenting  such  places  of  fashionable  resort, 
when  men  of  high  medical  distinction, — whose  reputation 
would  fain  borrow  additional  lustre  from  the  faded  tints  of  St. 
Ann  ribbons,  of  autocratic  gift, — indulge  in  huge  puffs  of  the 
sanative  qualities  of  repulsively  nauseous,  hydro-sulphureted 
water,  as  well  as  in  unprovoked  aspersions  of  their  professional 
brethren  :  to  such  men,  by  way  of  a  little  friendly  admonition, 
we  would  intimate,  that  in  a  strictly  virtuous  point  of  view,  and 
one  which  Count  D'Orsay  would  no  doubt  have  commended  to 
his  eminently  successful  imitators,  that  they  would  be  far  more 
profitably  occupied,  and  in  a  manner  which  would  handsomely 
quadrate  with  their  teachings,  were  they  to  make  common  cause 
in  canonizing  San  Grado,  of  universal  diluent  reputation,  and, 
by  way  of  interlarding  a  little  variety  in  the  matter, — since  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  hangs  heavily  on  the  spirit  of  versatile  ge- 
nius,— an  occasional  hour  might  be  spent  in  reflecting  upon  the 
insensate  fatuity  of  him  who  established  ethical  rules  in  the 
profession  of  Medicine,  and  especially  of  him  who  would  allow 
his  mind  to  be  held  in  durance  to  them  : — should  these  modes 
of  occupying  the  time  not  require  too  expanded  a  scope  of 
thought,  or  too  intensified  an  effort  of  intellect,  we  repeat  that 
they  would  be  more  utilitarian  in  tendency  and  as  likely  to 
fructify  into  a  goodly  share  of  immortality,  as  in  vaunting  the 
marvelous  virtues  of  liwanalyzed  mineral  waters,  or  in  dragging 
up,  from  the  foul  recesses  of  an  envious  heart,  the  green  and 
reeking  waters  of  calumny,  mingled  with  the  aspersive,  pestif- 
erous miasmata,  which  exhale,  sponte  sua,  from  the  uncultivated 
wastes  of  jealous  minds,  and  with  which  they  vainly  design 
to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  others. 
5 
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On  the  13th  of  October,  at  20  minutes  before  9  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  expired,  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  the  late  Editor  of  this  journal, 
in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

The  brief  obituary  notice  embodied  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, is,  according  to  what  I  inferred  from  a  late  conversation 
with  him  during  his  illness,  all  that  should  appear  in  reference 
to  his  death  ;  so,  also,  in  regard  to  his  last  resting-place,  he 
requested  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Quaker  faith,  in  the  princi- 
ples of  which  he  had  been  instructed  in  his  youth,  and  for  the 
tenets  of  which  he  ever  cherished  the  warmest  admiration, 
should  characterize  it,  as  far  as  could  be  compatible  with  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  and  that,  so  far  as  his  own  immediate 
wishes  were  concerned,  he  would  prefer  that  the  spot  should 
remain  without  grave-stone  or  epitaph.  In  making  a  wish  of  this 
kind,  it  was  far  from  his  desire  or  aim,  to  win  a  remembrance 
by  an  aifected  eccentricity  or  intentional  renunciation  of  the 
feelings  which  animate  the  hearts  of  most  dying  men,  but  it 
rather  arose  from  that  absence  of  ostentation,  that  simplicity  of 
character  which  were  so  leading  features  of  his  mind.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  numerous  and  extended  relations  which 
he  held  with  the  medical  world, — to  the  zenith  of  whose  firma- 
ment he  was  suddenly  transported  by  means  of  a  bold,  original 
and  extraordinary  genius,  and  took  place  among  the  leading 
stars  there, — as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  student 
of  Medicine  by  an  apt  example  of  how  brilliant  a  reputation  ma}" 
be  won  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  existence,  and  more  es- 
pecially at  the  request  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  knew  him 
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best  and  loved  him  most, — I  have  consented  to  digress  a  little 
from  his  wishes  in  giving,  in  this  number  of  the  Medical  Press, 
a  somewhat  extended  notice  of  him,  who,  as  its  Editor  and 
chief  contributor,  has  hitherto  enlivened  its  pages  with  such  a 
variety  of  original  matter  as  gave  it  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Medical  literature  of  this  Continent,  but  from  whose  title- 
page  his  name  has  now  been  forever  erased  by  the  hand  of 
death. 

Elias  Samuel  Cooper  was  born  near  Somerville,  Butler 
Couuty,  Ohio,  in  1822.  In  his  youth  he  was  noted  for  his  vi- 
vacity of  disposition,  his  quickness  of  perception,  his  keen- 
sighted  observation,  his  remarkable  readiness  to  acquire  know- 
ledge and  aptitude  for  making  application  of  whatever  he 
learned  ;  at  that  period,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  evinced,  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  the  germs  of  that  inventive  genius  for 
which  he  has  since  been  so  much  distinguished.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  his  brother,  now  a  prominent  physician  in  the  West, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  Medicine  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  ;  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  he  manifested  that  constancy  and  energy  of  purpose,  which 
became  afterwards,  in  so  marked  a  manner,  his  distinguishing 
characteristic.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary  routine  of 
study,  at  that  time,  entirely  under  his  own  guidance,  he  insti- 
tuted and  conducted  a  course  of  vivisections,  of  which  he  has 
frequently  remarked  to  me,  that  many  of  the  observations  then 
made  had  become  leading  principles  for  his  guidance  in  his 
subsequent  surgical  career.  Though  then  he  was  as  yet  in  his 
boyhood,  his  quickness  of  perception  led  him  to  observe  that 
the  structure  of  veins  which  run  in  a  vertical  course  differs 
from  that  of  those  which  occupy  a  horizontal  direction ;  the 
valcular  architecture  of  the  former  he  noticed  was  much  more 
developed  than  that  of  the  latter.  His  collegiate  medical 
course  was  taken  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  yet  at  a  period  so  far 
preceding  his  majority  as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
usual  college  honors  being  granted  him  ;  these  honors,  however, 
were  very  soon  afterwards  granted  to  him  by  the  University  of 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Danville,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Illinois. 
He  at  once  entered  into  a  large  practice,  from  the  proceeds  of 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  he  realized  near  $800  per 
month,  an  amount  which  was  enormous  for  a  western  country 
practice.  Soon  after  settling  in  Danville,  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform  a  surgical  operation,  in  which  he  exsected  a  large 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  boldness  of  this  operation,  as 
well  as  the  unperturbed  coolness  with  which  it  was  accom- 
plished, showed  to  his  friends  as  well  as  himself,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  rare  surgical  talent,  and  indicated  to  him  the 
propriety  of  selecting  a  larger  field  for  his  operations.  Near 
the  age  of  22  years,  he  removed  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  a  town 
which  then  gave  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  West. 

Within  a  year  after  his  settling  in  Peoria,  he  ojpened  a  dis- 
secting room,  secured  a  clas.^  of  students  and  a  number  of  med- 
ical men  of  the  place,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures  upon 
Anatomy,  accompanied  with  demonstrations  upon  the  dead 
subject.  His  life,  as  I  well  remember,  was,  at  that  time,  a  con- 
stant gala-day  of  enthusiasm, — whilst  his  genius  seemed  to  be 
ever  enlivened  by  the  selectest  influences  of  the  brightest  stars 
of  hope,  which,  mingled  with  the  animating  inspirations  of  a 
lively  ambition,  painted  the  future  in  all  those  gorgeous  tint- 
ings  which  hold  in  rapture  the  youthful  heart.  At  that  time, 
he  seemed  to  be  almost  wholly  neglectful  of  the  present,  and 
to  live  with  an  eye  only  to  the  future.  For,  during  the  first 
three  years  after  his  locating  in  Peoria,  he  gave  but  little  at- 
tention to  private  practice,  his  time  being  mainly  devoted  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  great  principles  of  Medicine,  and,  more  es- 
pecially, to  that  branch  of  it,  Surgery,  which  he  had  chosen  as 
his  future  sphere  of  action.  During  this  time,  I  am  able  to 
bear  witness,  that,  in  no  case,  have  I  ever  seen  such  devotion  as 
a  student.  Day,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  night, 
one  might  ever  find  him  within  his  study,  or  analyzing  the  tex- 
tures of  the  cadaver.     When  fatigued  from  the  confinement  of 
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study,  his  habit  was  to  rise  up,  and  pace  the  room  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  sing  with  great  vivacity  some  lively  song  ; — the  hap- 
py energy  which  pervaded  his  manner  at  such  times,  showed 
that  his  ardent  genius  was  constantly  feasting  upon  the  inspi- 
rations which  were  furnished  by  his  studies  and  researches. 
At  this  time,  he  usually  retired  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning,  and  rose  between  seven  and  eight,  apparently  as  much 
refreshed  as  those  who  spend  the  whole  night  in  sleep.  The 
motto  which  he  had  inscribed  on  the  wall,  at  his  bedside,  was 
that  of  the  old  Greek  painter  Appelles — JYulla  dies  sine  linea. 

The  zeal  with  which  Dr=  Cooper  pursued  his  researches  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  early  indicated  him  as  one  who  would 
soon  win  for  himself  the  highest  laurels  which  can  be  awarded  in 
our  profession  ;  his  reputation  at  Peoria  was  at  once  established 
by  a  brilliant  series  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  deformities 
of  the  eye  and  face,  of  which  each  case  was  crowned  by  success. 
His  first  operation  was  in  a  case  of  strabismus,  in  which  he  was 
entirely  successful.  Now,  as  is  usual,  the  sight  of  one  so  rap- 
idly outstripping  his  peers,  soon  created  a  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession  towards  him.  As 
it  was  at  once  seen  that  nothing  in  his  profession  could  be 
brought  to  bear  against  him  which  would  sully  his  reputation, 
or  obstruct  his  upward  advancement,  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
decided,  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  that  the  vulnerable  point 
in  vfhich  they  might  most  advantageously  assail  him,  would  be 
in  respect  to  his  dissections.  At  first,  the  aid  of  the  press,  with 
its  many  arms,  was  brought  to  bear  against  him.  Article  after 
article,  of  a  sensational  character,  appeared  daily,  until,  finally 
the  worse  passions  of  the  public  were  kindled  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  a  popular  move  was  set  on  foot,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
compel  him  to  leave  the  city.  For  this  purpose,  flaming  hand- 
bills, headed  with  the  title,  "  Rally  to  the  Rescue  of  the 
Graves  of  Your  Friends,"  &c.,  were  posted  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  calling  for  an  indignation  meeting  of  the  people.  Nowise 
daunted  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  the  Doctor  himself 
attended  the  meeting,  accompanied   by  a  few  of  his   friends  ; 
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by  the  management  of  some  of  the  latter,  a  gentleman  Tras 
selected  as  Chairman,  wlio  was  publicly  recognized  to  be  of  the 
opposition  party,  but  who.  in  reality,  was  a  "  Cooperite,"  as  his 
friends  were  then  called.  This  gentleman,  by  assuming  to  be 
partly  intoxicated  and  the  use  of  a  large  fund  of  Irish  wit? 
soon  wrought  so  much  upon  the  risible  faculties  of  the  audience, 
that  few  felt  like  taking  any  violent  measures.  One  old  gentle- 
man, the  post-master  of  the  city,  thinking  the  matter  of  too 
great  gravity  to  be  disposed  of  in  so  light  a  manner,  made  a 
motion,  that,  as  the  President  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion suited  for  discharging,  with  due  decorum,  the  duties  of  his 

office,  that   Mr.  Mc y  be  requested   to  resign  his  place,  and 

that  another  should  be  chosen  in  his  stead.     Mr.  Mc y,  with 

that  intuitive  readiness  of  reply  that  is  so  characteristic  of  his 
nation,  rose  up  instantly  and  said,  "  Ji  drunken  man  may  get 
sober,  but  a  native-horn  fool  icill  never  have  any  sense,  by  G-d^ 
The  audience,  who  had  already  become  properly  prepared  for 
the  enjoyment  of  such  a  scene,  now  burst  into  a  deafeniDg  roar 
of  laughter,  which  turned  the  whole  affair  into  a  mere  farce  and 
matter  of  ridicule,  so  that  the  audience  broke  up  and  Avent 
home,  in  the  most  perfect  good  humor. 

As  every  effort  to  sully  the  doctor's  reputation,  or  damp  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  prosecution  of  the  profession  which  he  so 
passionately  loved,  had  proved  wholly  abortive, — the  press,  in 
all  its  attempts  to  injure  him,  so  far  from  reaching  its  object, 
had  tended  rather  to  increase  his  reputation. — the  next  resort 
on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  was  to  invoke  to  their  aid  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  against  him.  In  hunting  up  evidence  as 
grounds  for  a  legal  prosecution,  there  was  an  amount  of  energy 
and  malevolent  bitterness  on  the  part  of  his  opponents  which 
certainly  would  have  succeeded  in  its  purpose,  had  it  not  been 
directed  airainst  one  of  that  class  of  minds  whose  innate  com- 
age  and  self-reliance  ever  gathers  force  co-equally  with  the 
circumstances  which  strive  to  oppose  them.  Though  prosecu- 
tion after  prosecution,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  were  at  the 
meeting  of  each  court  being  waged  against  him  for  dissecting, — 
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as  quick  as  one  indictment  failing  to  be  sustained,  another,  -with- 
out delay,  being  brought  forward  on  other  grounds, — still,  all 
this  availed  not :  no  charge  ever  brought  against  him  was  proven 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  by  whom,  in  all  cases,  he  was  hon- 
orably acquitted.  The  unwavering  steadiness  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  with  which,  amidst  all  these  harrassing 
circumstances,  he  continued  his  professional  pursuits,  now 
wrought  a  change  among  his  opponents,  so  that,  soon  after- 
wards, many  who  had  borne  towards  him  an  intense  malevo- 
lence and  bitter  antagonism,  gradually,  one  by  one,  became 
his  friends,  and,  by  their  subsequent  strong  devotion  to  him, 
they  seemed  to  wish  to  make  amends  for  their  previous  in- 
justice to  him.  He  meanwhile,  on  his  part,  so  far  from  keep- 
ing awake  a  remembrance  of  past  hatreds,  seemed  to  blot 
at  once  from  his  memory  the  previous  course  of  his  enemies, 
and  as  soon  as  they  made  advances  towards  him,  he  received 
them  with  as  much  openness  and  cordiality,  as  though  of  their 
past  acts  he  were  wholly  unconscious. 

In  the  City  of  Peoria,  he  established  an  Infirmary  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  the  removal  of 
deformities  of  the  lower  extremities,  especially  club-foot.  In 
six  months  after  opening  this  institution,  the  applications  for 
admission  were  so  numerous,  that  his  building,  though  a  large 
one,  was  quite  inadequate  to  contain  them,  so  that  he  purchased 
a  second  one,  and  the  two  buildings  were  constantly  crowded 
with  patients.  His  reputation  as  an  oculist  and  orthopaedic 
surgeon  soon  extended  into  the  adjacent  States  of  Indiana, 
Kentucky  and  Iowa,  so  that  his  practice  became,  at  once,  very 
lucrative. 

Near  the  period  when  he  opened  this  institution,  I  recollect 
an  incident  or  two,  illustrative  of  his  cheerfulness  and  constant 
good  humor,  which  I  will  mention.  Being  summoned  into  an 
adjacent  county  to  perform  a  surgical  operation,  I  accompanied 
him.  Our  route,  at  one  place,  lay  through  a  deep  forest,  of  some 
miles  in  width  ;  when  part  of  the  way  through  this,  the  road  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  when,  as  we  afterwards  found,  we  took 
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tlie  wrong  one  ;  this  we  pursued  for  some  miles,  when,  at  length, 
it  disappeared,  whereupon,  the  doctor,  with  his  character- 
istic happy  laugh,  remarked  :  "  We  have  at  least  learned  two 
points, — the  first  is,  that  this  road  does  not  lead  to  the  place 
of  our  destination,  and,  secondly,  that  we  have  made  the  dis- 
covery of  its  termination."  On  another  occasion,  he  was  called 
into  the  country,  to  operate  for  a  deformity  of  the  eye  :  the 
distance  was  long,  and  the  day  bitterly  cold  ;  on  arriving  at 
the  farmer's  house,  a  panic  seemed  to  have  seized  on  the  family, 
and  they  had  decided  to  defer  the  operation.  After  arriving 
home,  upon  my  remarking  that  the  results  of  our  day's  work 
were  anything  but  encouraging,  he  replied,  that  he  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  never  did  he  allow  himself  to  be 
discouraged  in  the  case  of  failure  of  any  undertaking,  where  he 
was  conscious  of  having  used  all  proper  endeavors  for  its  ac" 
complishment. 

As  I  have  remarked,  he  had  secured  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive practice  in  the  West,  yet  this  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition  ; 
money,  with  him,  was  but  a  secondary  object, — he  had  yet  a 
fonder,  a  more  darling  thought  at  heart, — this  was,  connection 
with  a  medical  school,  and  one  at  the  laying  of  whose  corner- 
stone lie  had  mainly  assisted. 

In  1854,  he  visited  Europe,  and  though  in  ill-health  at  the 
time,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  eminent  medical 
men  in  Edinburgh,  London  and  Paris  •  he  also  made  many 
observations  in  respect  to  the  institutions  pertaining  to  Medi- 
cine located  in  these  cities.  Immediately  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  in  May,  1855,  he  came  to  California,  and  located  in 
San  Francisco.  His  purpose  in  comiDg  here,  was  two-fold, 
first,  the  improvement  of  his  health,  which  had  been  shattered 
bv  a  too  uninterrupted  application  to  business,  and,  second,  to 
find  an  ampler  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  surgical  talent,  and 
besides,  an  ulterior  object  was,  that,  at  no  remote  day.  Call 
fornia  would  have,  as  one  of  her  wants,  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  school  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  was,  impelled 
by  these  motives,  that  he  forsook  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
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and  coming  to  this  State,  he  at  once  identified  himself  with 
the  leading  movements  in  Medicine  here,  to  an  extent  as 
soon  attracted  general  attention,  not  only  in  this  city,  but 
also  throughout  the  whole  State.  By  a  series  of  bold  and 
eminently  successful  operations,  there  was  soon  awarded  to  him 
that  eclat  and  notoriety  which  a  daring  operator  ever  receives 
from  the  public. 

Soon  after  coming  to  San  Francisco  he  was  the  prominent 
leader  in  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Medical 
Society  ;  and  after  the  foundation  of  this  Society,  he  figured 
foremost  among  those  who  took  part  in  its  transactions ; 
among  the  contributors  of  original  communications,  his  name 
occurs  much  oftener  than  that  of  any  other  member.  In  fact? 
in  every  movement  which  has  been  made  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  on  this  coast,  there  has  not  been  one  in  which 
he  was  not  only  an  active  laborer  with  his  pen,  but  a 
willing  and  liberal  contributor  from  his  purse.  The  in- 
defatigble  energy  and  untiring  zeal  which  he  constantly  dis- 
played in  all  these  movements,,  at  an  early  period,  were  mis- 
taken by  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  profession,  as  an 
intention,  on  his  part,  at  self-aggrandizement.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  knew  him  intimately,  no  such  thought  or  suspicion 
ever  arose  ; — for,  to  such,  there  was  seen  a  disposition  and 
readiness  to  make  sacrifices,  which  illy  agreed  with  the  char- 
acter of  one  in  whom  selfishness  is  a  guiding  principle.  He 
was  one  in  whose  bosom  the  love  of  the  principles  of  his  pro- 
fession was  a  deep,  all-absorbing,  innate  passion  ;  in  it,  he 
lived,  thought,  and  found  the  whole  happiness  of  his  life  ; — 
hence  in  the  furtherance  of  every  move  which  aimed  at  the 
elevation  of  that  profession,  he  labored  with  an  enthusiasm  so 
unprecedented,  and  so  rarely  seen  among  others,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  singular  that  his  ardor  should  have  been  misinter- 
preted of  having  self-promotion  as  its  ulterior  object.  It  is 
with  pleasure  we  chronicle,  that  his  career  in  this  city,  though 
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brief,  yet  was  sufficiently  protracted  to  show  his  opponents  the 

incorrectness  of  the  judgment  they  had  passed  upon  him. 

Many  of  those  who  had  earnestly  and,  no  doubt,  honestly  op- 
posed him,  in  becoming  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  their  course, 
ceased  at  once,  their  opposition,  and  magnanimously  offered  him 
their  friendship  ;  then,  such  as  had  been  inimical  to  him,  were 
still  more  surprised  to  find  a  generous,  conciliatory  and  for- 
giving spirit,  which,  if  it  remembered,  at  least,  overlooked  the 
past. 

At  the  period  of  his  death,  Dr.  Cooper  was  Professor  of 
Surgery  and  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  an  institution  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  original  founders,  nearly  four  years  ago.  The  elevation 
and  advancement  of  this  institution  was,  with  him,  an  idea 
paramount  to  everything  else.  From  the  first  days  of  the 
organization  of  the  school  until  the  present  time,  its  interests 
have  ever  found  in  his  pen  a  strong  weapon  of  defence  ;  for  it 
he  toiled  day  and  night,  with  that  untiring  fervor  which  was  so 
large  an  element  of  liis  mind  :  whenever  these  interests  were 
threatened  by  disagreement  or  discord  in  the  school,  or  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  friends  to  encumber  it 
with  pecuniary  burdens  disproportionate  to  its  infantile  years, 
his  happy  manner  of  removing  differences  was  ever  at  hand  to 
conciliate  and  guide  aright. 

As  a  lecturer,  he  possessed  by  nature  no  extraordinary  gifts  ; 
speaking,  with  him,  always  required  an  effort, — still  it  was  ever 
impressive,  characterized  by  deliberateness  and  coolness,  to 
which  was  added  an  earnestness  which  ever  firmly  seized  the 
attention  of  the  student,  and  rendered  him,  though  not  an  ora- 
tor, still  an  effective  and  successful  teacher.  By  the  members 
of  his  class  he  was  deeply  and  sincerely  respected  ;  he  gradu- 
ally infused  into  them  that  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  profession 
of  Medicine  of  which  he  possessed  so  large  a  share  himself. 
No  one  could  be  associated  with  him  without  being  imbued 
with  a  high  interest  for  a  science  which   he  so  ardently  loved, 
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— being  willing  to  sacrifice  ease,  pleasure,  the  present,  the 
future,  all  that  men  prize  most,  even  life  itself, — as  he  has  now 
done, — for  its  advancement. 

As  repeated  allusion  has  been  made  to  his  strong  taste  for 
Surgery,  it  will  be  in  point  to  mention  a  few  of  his  prominent 
capital  operations.  He  has  twice  performed  the  Csesarian 
section,  each  case  terminating  favorably  ;  one  is  a  German 
woman,  now  living  in  Illinois  ; — the  other,  a  woman  in  this  city, 
who  was  afterwards  instigated  to  bring  suit  against  him  for 
damages,  by  the  physician  who  advised,  counseled  and  assisted 
at  the  operation  ; — the  charges  were  not  sustained  ;  the  parties 
who  were  engaged  in  this  scandalous  affair,  I  will  pass  over  in 
silence,  lest  the  magnitude  of  their  infamy  should  rescue  their 
names  from  oblivion.  He  has  twice  ligated  the  arteria  innora- 
inata,  with  better  success  than  has  hitherto  attended  this  opera- 
tion,— in  one  case  the  patient  survived  forty-two  days.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  prior  to  his  death,  he  had  exsected  the 
head  of  the  os  femoris  four  times  :  three  of  these  patients  are 
well,  and  walk  with  but  slight  shortening,  scarcely  a  half  an 
inch  ;  the  fourth  is  slowly  recovering,  and  bids  fair  to  end  well. 
A  year  ago  he  exsected,  from  the  knee  of  a  boy,  two  and  a  half 
inches  of  the  shafts  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  four  inches  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur, — the  patient  is  well,  and  walks 
with  less  than  an  inch  of  shortening  ; — the  joint,  in  this  case, 
seems  well  reproduced.  For  the  removal  of  ovarian  tumors 
he  has  operated  repeatedly,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with 
success.  For  the  removal  of  deformities  of  the  eye  he  has 
operated  a  countless  number  of  times,  and  with  uniform  success. 
So,  also,  in  cases  of  club-foot,  he  never  failed  to  effect  a  cure. 
He  has  removed  the  parotid  gland,  in  a  case  of  complicated 
pharyngeal  tumor,  in  which  he  disarticulated  the  maxilla  infe- 
rior ; — the  joint,  in  this  case,  was  reproduced,  with  full  motion. 
In  no  case  would  he  hesitate  to  lay  open  the  large  joints, — as 
that  of  the  hip  or  knee,  if  there  were  purulent  matter  or  sup- 
purative    disease  in    them.      His     experience    proved     that 
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opening  the  hip-joint  was  a  matter  of  trivial  importance  ;  so, 
also,  with  the  knee-joint  in  the  adult  ; — in  children,  however,  he 
found  operations  on  the  knee  attended  with  more  danger.  The 
exsection  of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal,  carpal  and  metacarpal 
bones,  was  one  of  his  most  ordinary  operations — recovery,  with 
reproduction  of  the  bone  removed,  occurred  in  each  case,  with- 
out exception. 

For  ununited  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  he  has  repeatedly  operated, — with,  to  my  knoAvledge, 
but  a  single  failure, — and  that  could  scarcely  be  styled  such, 
since,  the  patient  having  died  of  an  intercurrent  disease,  the 
fragments  of  the  femur  (the  bone  operated  upon)  were  found 
united.  The  operation,  however,  which  he  always  regarded  as 
the  most  difficult  of  his  life,  was  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  iron, 
an  inch  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  gun-barrel,  had  been  driven  into  the  post-cardiac 
region  of  the  chest,  and  had  remained  there  over  two  months, 
previous  to  the  patient's  applying  to  Dr.  Cooper.  The  patient 
was  so  nearly  dying,  that  almost  every  physician  who  saw  him, 
discouraged  him  from  having  anything  done  ; — indeed  some 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  case  the  man  got  well,  his  recovery 
would  not  justify  so  dangerous  an  operation.  The  patient  insisted 
on  it  ;  the  doctor  operated,  and  the  man  got  well  ;  he  has 
since  walked  across  the  plains  with  a  drove  of  cattle  : — got 
married  and  has  a  family. 

Concerning  the  operation  just  mentioned,  he  has  often  spoken  to 
me — he  did  this  but  a  few  days  before  his  death.  In  speaking  of 
it,  he  has  frequently  said,  that,  in  the  selection  of  his  instru- 
ments, preparatory  to  his  commencing,  he  had  certain  impulses 
which  were  most  extraordinary,  and  which  would  seem  super- 
natural. He  said  that,  after  he  had  selected  all  the  instruments 
which  appeared  requisite  in  the  case,  another  one  kept  con- 
stantly suggesting  itself  to  his  mind,  which  he  could  see  no 
propriety  of  taking, — still  the  impression  was  so  strong  that 
he  finally  slipped  it  into  his  pocket  ;  this  was  a  pair  of  very 
awkward   and  ungainly  appearing  forceps.     When,  during  the 
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operation,  after  the  cliest  was  opened,  and  after  an  excessively 
long  and  tedious  exploration,  the  foreign  body  was  found,  be- 
neath and  behind  the  heart,  failing  with  every  other  instrument 
that  he  had  selected  to  grasp  it,  he  withdrew  from  his  pocket 
the  pair  of  forceps  mentioned,  and  on  trying  them,  they  were 
exactly  suited  for  extracting  the  piece  of  metal. 

The  boldness  of  this  operation,  together  with  the  success  at- 
tending it,  was  the  keystone  to  his  reputation  on  this  Coast. 
It  placed  his  name,  at  once,  among  the  first  medical  men  of  this 
country.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  requiring  capital  surgi- 
cal procedure  came  to  him,  so  that  there  was  opened,  at  once, 
for  him,  a  wide-spread  field  for  the  employment  of  that  varied 
store  of  surgical  knowledge  which  he  had  been  laying  up  for 
so  many  years. 

As  an  operator,  he  manifested,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  that 
cool  daring,  that  deliberate  self-possession, — which  the  most  un- 
toward circumstance,  so  far  from  disturbing,  seemed  only  to 
increase, — that  instant  comprehension  of  the  difiiculties  which 
happen  to  arise  during  an  operation,  and  that  intuitive  readiness 
to  surmount  them,  which  are  the  essential  elements  of  great  and 
original  surgical  genius.  Not  only  was  he  self-possessed  him- 
self, but  his  manner  was  such  as  to  thorouglily  inspire  his  pa- 
tient with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  he  was  wholly  secure 
in  his  hands  ;  and  of  his  spectator,  no  one  who  saw  with 
what  perfect  ease  the  chisel  and  drill  moved  in  his  hand  during 
his  exsections,  and  the  use  of  the  silver  ligature  for  ununited 
fractures,  or  with  what  rapidity,  at  one  bold  sweep,  he  deeply 
divided  the  structures  of  those  regions  of  the  body  which 
most  surgeons  approach  with  caution,  but  who,  in  the  one  case, 
were  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  his  mechani- 
cal talent,  and  in  the  other,  that  his  daring  celerity  could  only 
be  founded  upon  that  accuracy  of  anatomical  knowledge,  which 
rendered  the  tissues,  as  it  were,  transparent  under  his  eye. 
I  think  that  no  one,  who  ever  stood  by  his  side  at  such 
a  time,  feared  for  a  moment,  that  the  operation  would  not  end 
successfully. 
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In  conversing  with  me,  some  six  weeks  ago,  in  reference  to 
the  chief  sources  of  satisfaction  which  he  had  enjoyed  during 
his  life,  he  remarked,  that  at  no  time  had  he  been  happier  than 
when,  during  an  operation,  some  grave  unforseen  complication 
arose  which  threw  his  mind  wholly  on  its  own  resources,  and, 
for  surmounting  the  difficulty,  compelled  him  to  rely  entirely 
upon  the  suggestions  of  the  moment.  With  a  mind  so  consti- 
tuted, one  can  readily  comprehend  the  secret  of  his  success  as 
a  surgeon. 

Soon  after  coming  to  this  Coast,  he  was  attacked  with  an 
obscure  nervous  affection,  which  manifested  itself  by  an  attack 
of  hemi-plegic  facial  paralysis,  and  wandering  neuralgic  pains 
in  the  extremities,  with  indigestion.  The  motor  paralysis  of  the 
face  became  less  and  less  each  year,  though  that  of  sensation 
continued  without  change,  until,  during  a  convulsive  attack 
which  appeared  early  in  the  course  of  his  late  illness,  he  sud- 
denly regained  normal  sensation  in  the  part.  The  neuralgic 
pain  of  the  limbs  mentioned,  are  those  which,  ever  since  he 
came  here,  had  given  him  great  trouble  ;  scarcely  a  day,  he 
has  told  me,  had  he  been  free  from  pain,  which  sometimes  be- 
came excruciating  :  that  one  could  have  labored  and  especially 
written  so  much,  while  so  afflicted,  is  certainly  remarkable, 
— yet  he  has  often  remarked,  that  it  was  his  chief  solace. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  last,  his  neuralgic  symptoms  as- 
sumed an  unusual  violence  ; — they  also  had  their  usual  accom- 
paniment— indigestion.  He  then  went  to  bed,  with  the  hope  that 
a  few  days  rest  would  afford  him  relief ;  so  far,  however,  from 
any  improvement,  he  rapidly  grew  worse,  and  on  the  tenth  day 
afterwards,  he  was  attacked  with  amaurosis, — complete  blind- 
ness coming  on  in  a  few  hours  ;  on  the  same  day,  clonic  spasms, 
and,  finally,  convulsions  of  most  violent  character,  supervened  ; 
the  convulsions  were  arrested  by  epispastic  counter-irritation, 
conjoined  with  local  depletion, — the  loss  of  vision,  however, 
continued  for  a  few  days. 

It  is  the  case  with  most  men,  that,  when,  on  the  supervention 
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of  some  great  misfortune,  they  stand  most  in  need  of  courage 
they  show  the  least  of  it  ;  with  the  subject  of  our  notice,  it 
was  very  different, — at  no  time  in  his  life  did  he  show  so  much 
resolution  as  in  the  cheerful  submission  with  which  he  bowed 
to  these  calamities.  On  finding  that  he  was  blind,  he  said,  that, 
for  one  ot  his  active  habits,  it  was  a  hard  fate,  yet,  in  an  hour 
afterward,  he  remarked,  that  acting  on  the  principle  which  he 
had  adopted  as  a  rule  of  his  life,  of  cheerfully  yielding  to  what 
could  not  be  surmounted,  he  was  now  content.  This  was  said 
when  he  and  his  medical  friends  believed  that  he  was  hopelessly 
blind  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  similar  instance  of  so  imme- 
diate and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  will  of  Providence. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  he  recovered  his  eye-sight,  though 
his  vision  was  subsequently  feeble.  At  the  suggestion  of  his 
friends,  lie  now  sought  the  valley  of  San  Jose,  of  which  the 
warm  and  unchanging  atmosphere,  it  was  thought,  would  hasten 
his  convalescence,  and  at  the  same  time,  along  with  avoiding 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  city,  he  would  be  wholly  freed 
from  the  annoyances  of  professional  business.  For  a  few  days 
the  change  appeared  to  have  a  most  happy  influence  ; — then 
came  again  his  neuralgic  pains,  which  greatly  enfeebled  bim. 
On  returning  to  this  city,  his  friends  all  saw  that  he  was  far 
from  being  well  ; — the  sallow  complexion  and  bloodless  lip, 
told  of  some  lurking  difficulty,  that  was  sapping  the  foundations 
of  life.  When  at  home,  this  time,  he  ligated  the  femoral  ar- 
tery :  though  so  feeble  that  he  could  not  walk  a  hundred  steps 
without  being  wholly  exhausted,  yet  his  hand  was  perfectly 
steady,  the  incision  made  with  as  much  precision  as  regarded 
the  arterial  relations,  and  the  ligature  applied  in  almost  as 
short  a  space  of  time,  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect  health.  In 
speaking  of  the  operation  afterwards,  he  observed  that  he 
thought  the  effort  it  caused  him  to  make,  as  well  as  the  momen- 
tary excitement  which  it  gave  his  mind,  had  really  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  him.  A  few  days  after  this,  as  he  did  not  seem  to 
improve,  but   rather  to  grow  worse,  he   left   the  city  a  second 
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time,  and  sought  the  highlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Clara  ; 
a  month's  residence  there  appeared  to  have  improved  him  so 
much,  that  he  returned  again  to  San  Francisco  ;  as  was  the 
case  after  his  return  from  San  Jose,  his  neuralgic  symptoms 
came  back  with  so  much  violence  in  the  lower  extremities,  soon 
after  returning  home,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  notion  he 
had  long  entertained,  that  his  disease  was  kept  up  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  cold,  bleak  winds  which  constantly  prevail  at  San 
Francisco,  during  the  summer  months.  In  that  belief,  he  de- 
cided to  seek  the  country  once  more,  with  the  intention,  in  case 
the  change  proved  beneficial,  not  to  return  home  again  until  his 
health  was  fully  restored.  The  journey  selected  this  time,  was 
to  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  State, 
as  the  climate  there  would  be  warm  and  free  from  those 
changes  which  occur  in  San  Francisco. 

In  this  trip,  the  route  taken  will  be  found  in  the  article  en- 
titled "  Notes  of  Travel,"  in  another  portion  of  this  journal  ; 
during  this  journey,  in  which  he  was  absent  from  the  city  near 
six  weeks,  I  accompanied  him,  and  during  this  period,  was 
scarcely  from  his  side  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  then  I  too  plainly 
saw  what,  with  so  much  anxiety,  I  had  long  apprehended, 
that,  despite  all  the  most  thoroughly  studied  means  of  treat- 
ment to  which  resort  had  or  could  be  made,  as  well  as  despite 
all  the  energies  of  his  otherwise  invincible  will,  still,  all  was 
in  vain, — lateri  haesit  arundo  lethalis  ; — at  times,  however,  he  had 
hours  of  comparative  ease,  and  signs  of  apparent  improvenaent, 
these,  again,  were  soon  succeeded  by  accession  of  violent  pain, 
and  obscure  morbid  complications  ;  hence,  amidst  these 
conflicting  alternations,  our  minds  were  caused  to  vibrate 
perpetually  between  hope  and  fear, — the  latter  continually 
gaining  the  ascendancy,  until,  at  length,  it  became  so  evident 
that  the  dark  hour  which  destiny  has  fixed  as  the  ultimate  fate 
of  all  men  was  so  near  at  hand,  that  a  further  indulgence  in 
hope  would  be  irrational,  then,  with  all  the  heroic  coolness 
which  men  can  display  when  in  the  full  possession  of  health  and 
all  their  powers,  but  which  often  forsakes  them  in  the  hour  of 
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pain  and  disease — he  turned  his  face  from  the  world  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  he  never  had  a  name  or  a  hope  there,  and 
gave  himself  up,  with  undisturbed  tranquillity,  to  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  approaching  shadows  of  death.  He  then  consulted 
with  me  in  reference  to  returning  home,  desiring,  if  I  thought  it 
possible,  to  reach  there  in  order  that  he  might  die  amidst  his 
friends.  It  was  decided  to  attempt  it,  he  remarking,  at  the 
time,  that  "  he  feared  he  would  be  so  long  dying  that  he  would 
exhaust  the  patience  of  his  friends."  Four  days  after  our  arri- 
val in  San  Francisco  he  breathed  his  last :  he  died  easily,  with- 
out struggle  or  groan  ;  a  few  moments  after  death,  his  counte- 
nance lapsed  into  that  smile  of  happy  serenity  which  was  so 
natural  to  it  in  health,  but  which,  during  the  past  three  months, 
had  been  disturbed  by  anxiety,  and,  at  times,  terrible  suffering. 
During  our  sojourn  in  the  North,  he  had  an  attack,  resembling 
an  apoplectiform  seizure,  in  which  he  suddenly  became  blind, 
deaf,  speechless,  and  apparently  insensible  ;  in  this  state  he  re- 
mained near  four  days,  when,  on  returning  to  consciousness,  he 
said  that,  much  of  the  time,  he  had  suffered  pain  too  terrible  for 
description.  After  this,  followed  a  dysenteric  attack,  which 
was  no  sooner  controlled,  than  there  supervened  a  pneumonia, 
of  passive  type,  accompanied  by  profuse  spitting  of  rust-colored 
sputa,  orthopnoea  and  dyspnoea,  of  most  painful  character.  The 
pneumonic  attack  placed  the  seal  on  his  destiny  ;  from  it  he 
never  rallied  ;  the  little  remains  of  life  which  it  left  him  were 
soon  expended  in  a  painful,  labored  respiration,  consequent  on 
an  extensive  pleural  effusion,  also,  seemingly  of  passive  origin. 
After  his  return  home,  every  breath  which  he  took  required  a 
painful  effort :  hence  it  was  apparent  to  all,  that  exhausted  na- 
ture, under  such  a  burden,  must  quickly  sink,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  soon  took  place. 

•  As  his  disease  had  assumed  so  multiform  a  character,  some- 
times appearing  to  be  seated  in  one  organ,  sometimes  in  ano- 
ther,— one  day  the  brain  appearing  to  be  organically  diseased, 
the  next,  merely  functionally, — it  was  his  special  and  urgent  re- 
quest, that,  in  case  of  his  death,  a  careful  post-mortem  examina- 
7     ■ 
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tion  should  be  made, — he  himself  actually  designating  the  parts 
where  he  desired  the  disease  to  be  sought  for  :  fearing  that  my 
feelings,  as  his  relative,  might  influence  me  to  neglect  this  re- 
quest, he  repeated  it  to  certain  of  his  friends,  obtaining  a  prom- 
ise from  them  that  it  should  be  done.  In  obedience  to  that  re- 
quest, a  careful  autopsy  was  made  ;  commencing  at  tbe  brain, 
the  vital  organs  were  examined  in  order  downwards.  The 
brain  was  considerably  congested,  yet  no  organic  lesion  was 
found  in  it ;  the  heart  was  enlarged,  with  dilatation  and  soften- 
ing ;  lungs  congested  ;  extensive  pleural  effusion  ;  stomach  per- 
fectly healthy  ;  liver  slightly  enlarged,  with  some  fatty  degen- 
eration ;  spleen  much  softened  ;  pancreas  with  a  scirrhus-like 
hardness  at  one  point,  otherwise  healthy ;  a  morbid  fibroid 
structure,  an  inch  and  a  quartei-  in  diameter,  hollow  and  con- 
taining a  bile-colored  matter,  was  found  in  proximity  with  the 
semi-lunar  ganglion  ;  periphery  of  the  kidney  nodulated  and  un- 
healthy in  appearance, — otherwise,  they  presented  nothing  ab- 
normal. It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  were  smaller  than 
usual,  presenting  the  aspect  of  having  been  somewhat  atrophied. 
Now,  to  deduce  from  the  autopsy  an  explanation  of  all  the  symp- 
toms which  were  present  in  his  mysterious  and  eventful  disease, 
would  be  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  ;  still,  from  the  exam- 
ination, this  much  seems  certain,  that  the  prime  seat  of  his  dis- 
ease was  in  the  organic  nerve-centres,  whence  the  irritation  was 
transmitted  to  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  whence  it 
was  eccentrically  manifested,  now  in  one  organ,  now  in  an- 
other,— thus  giving  rise  to  these  protean  morbid  manifestations 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

In  speaking  with  him,  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  publication  of  this  journal,  on  my  asking  him  if  he 
wished  that  it  should  be  continued,  he  remarked  that  he 
desired  that  I  should  issue  one  more  number,  in  which 
there  should  be  made  a  simple  announcement  of  his  death  to  the 
medical  world  ;  in  regard  to  further  issuing  it,  he  preferred 
that  I  should  be  guided  by  my  own  judgment  rather  than  by  his 
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advice.  On  further  questioning  liim,  if  there  were  any  unfin- 
ished ideas  or  plans  in  his  profession  which  he  would  like  to 
commit  to  my  charge  for  further  prosecution,  he  remarked  that, 
had  he  anticipated  so  early  a  close  of  his  life,  there  was  much 
which  he  would  have  written  in  defence  of  certain  principles  in 
Medicine  in  which  he  had  taken  the  initiative,  as  the  reproduc- 
tion of  tendons  and  the  structures  composing  the  joints,  &c. — 
with  which  the  reader  of  the  Medical  Press  is  already  familiar  ; 
— in  regard  to  these  points,  he  said  there  was  much  which  he 
would  have  written,  in  anticipation  of  their  being  assailed,  but 
that  now  he  gave  them  no  further  thought,  as  he  firmly  believed 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  an  existence,  where  higher  eraploy- 
ements  would  soon  cause  him  to  forget  all  the  hopes  and  cares 
of  eari^h. 

A  word  more,  in  reference  to  his  character.  His  great  and 
leading  characteristic  was,  singleness  of  idea  and  continuity  of 
purpose  ;  the  profession  of  Medicine  he  loved,  cultivated  and 
was  devoted  to  with  his  entire  and  undivided  mind  ;  from  the 
period  in  which  he  espoused  it,  and  fully  began  his  career,  every 
energy  of  his  genius  was  given  to  it,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
nothing  save  the  chilling  hand  of  death  could  cool ;  it  was  this 
too  intense  devotion  to  that  profession  which  has  sacrificed  him 
on  its  altar,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  it  could  truly  be  said  of 
him,  that  no  man  ever  died  with  more  unfinished  work  ;  still,  the 
brevity _of  his  life  is  rendered  more  deserving  of  praise,  from 
the  fact  that  in  it  he  has  won  an  unfading  chaplet  of  honor, 
which  will  give  his  name  an  enduring  place  among  the  illus- 
trious dead  of  our  profession. 
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Extract  from  Dr.  A.  J.  Bowie's  Introductory  Lecture.— Eulogy  on 

Dr.  Cooper. 

In  his  initial  lecture,  Professor  Bowie,  lately  appointed  to  the 

Chair  of  Pathology  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 

the  Medical  .Oepartment  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  paid 

the  following  glowing  tribute  to  the  genius  and  talents  of  Dr. 

Cooper,  late  Editor  of  the  Medical  Press  : 

"  I  pass  now,  gentleman,  by  a  painful  though  not  unnatural 
transition,  to  a  subject  of  very  deep  interest  to  the  Faculty  of 
this  College,  and  perhaps  to  most  of  you  present.  I  refer  to 
the  irreparable  loss  which  I  feel  from  my  heart  .^science 
has  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  distin^'uished  Professorof  Sur- 
gery of  this  institution.  I  could  desire  no  higher  honor  than  to 
be  selected  as  his  especial  eulogist  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  I  as- 
sure you  that,  in  all  my  intercourse  with  men  who  had  conse- 
crated their  minds  to  the  investigation  of  truth  in  the  wide  do- 
main of  surgical  pathology,  his  was  the  most  daring,  the  most 
original  and  the  most  successful.  The  splendor  of  his  achievements 
in  operative  surgery  will,  perhaps,  never  be  known  or  appre- 
ciated, except  by  the  few  who  had  the  opportunity  to  witness 
them  ;  but  to  those  who  had  the  opportunity,  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion, that  they  never  stood  by  the  side  of  a  surgeon  with  less 
misgiving  than  for  his  ability  to  acquit  liimself  of  any  respon- 
sibility which  his  bold  and  confident  nature  inspired  or  prompted 
him  to  undertake.  His  contributions  to  science,  on  the  subject 
of  operations  upon  the  knee-joint,  are  meagre  and  incomplete, 
iu  comparison  with  the  multitude  of  facts  which  he  had  collected 
for  future  generalization,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  inau- 
gurated a  totally  new  theory  as  well  as  practice  in  regard  to 
that  very  important  subject,  and  had  he  lived,  I  feel  assured 
that  he  would  have  identified  himself  so  completely  (if  he  has 
not  done  so  already)  with  original  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  knee-joint  and  their  treatment  as 
to  have  rivaled  the  fame  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  But  he  is  dead , 
gentlemen,  and  the  calmness  with  which  he  met  his  fate  was  a 
perfect  illustration  of  his  heroic  life.  His  only  regret  was  for 
the  work  he  had  left  unfinished,  and  in  the  language  of  Horace 
we  can  only  exclaim,  "  Quando  ullum  invenics  ■paruni.^^ 
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Medical  Press. 

It  is  our  intention  to  continue  the  publication  of  this  jour- 
nal, yet  from  our  readers  we  beg  leave  to  ask  the  indulgence 
of  postponing  the  publication  of  the  ensuing  number  for  one 
quarter.  The  necessity  of  nuch  an  intermission  will  at  once 
be  appreciated  by  them,  when  they  take  into  account  the  vast 
amount  of  unfinished  business  which  has  fallen  to  our  charge, 
owing  to  the  protracted  illness  and  final  death  of  our  relative, 
the  late  Editor  of  this  journal. 

That  the  journal  shall,  in  future,  be  as  replete  with  matters 
of  striking  originality,  with  rare  examples  of  surgical  curiosity, 
— to  exhibit  which  the  master-genius  which  has  hitherto  super- 
vised it,  had  only  to  go  and  gather,  at  random,  from  the  ex- 
haustless  stores  of  an  ever-active  mind  to  produce  the  one,  or 
to  glance  at  the  wide  domain  of  his  surgical  practice  to  find  the 
other, — that,  in  future,  the  journal  shall  present  all  these  char- 
acteristics, is  what  it  would  be  vanity  to  claim  ;  still,  since  his 
mind  has  ceased  to  lend  to  its  pages  his  inspiration,  to  allow  his 
work  to  rest  here,  as  a  broken  and  unfinished  monument,  would 
be  highly  recreant  in  duty  to  one  to  whom  operative  surgery 
on  this  coast  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  boldest  and  most  dar- 
ing achievements,  the  eclat  of  which  has  placed  his  name  in 
such  enduring  characters  in  the  sacred  archives  of  our  profes- 
sion, that  futurity  cannot  say  of  him,  as  is  often  the  case  of 
those  who  have  made  much  noise  in  this  world, — he  is  forgot- 
ten, and  the  dark  plume  of  oblivion  waves  forever  over  the 
efforts  of  his  genius. 

In  the  future  publication  of  the  Press,  it  will  be  our  aim  to 
give  it  that  independence  of  character  which  has  previously 
marked  its  coarse ;  we  desire,  also,  that  its  pages  shall  be  filled 
by  original  contributions  from  the  profession  on  this  Coast, 
rather  than  by  a  reproduction  of  articles  from  the  Eastern  med- 
ical press.     Were  half  the  cases  of  interest  which  occur  within 
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the  observation  af  the  faculty  on  this  Coast  made  subjects  of 
report,  there  would  be  matter  sufficient  for  rendering  the  two 
medical  periodicals  issued  here  purely  original  in  character, 
and  such  as  would  attract  special  attention  throughout  the 
medical  world. 

To  our  readers,  then,  we  would  say, — Please  send  us  any 
items  of  interest  which  occur  in  your  practice  ;  many  things 
which  you  see,  and  which,  though  appearing,  perhaps,  common- 
place to  you,  have  features  which  would  attract  marked  atten- 
tion in  the  older  medical  world.  As  matters  to  which  I  might 
direct  your  attention,  are  the  virtues  of  indigenous  plants 
which  are  used  in  domestic  medicine,  in  the  regions  where  you 
live ;  also,  you  who  live  in  proximity  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
Oregon  and  California,  by  furnishing  us  with  a  few  notes  in 
reference  to  medicine  as  it  is  practiced  among  those  people ; 
also,  their  treatment  of  the  parturient  female,  as  well  as  of  the 
newborn  babe ;  in  fact,  everything  of  a  medical  nature  pertain- 
ing to  the  Indians,  would  not  only  furnish  articles  which  would 
be  read  with  great  avidity  in  the  East,  but  by  thus  contributing 
your  quota  to  the  great  storehouse  ot  medical  knowledge, 
you  will  confer  a  lasting  service  upon  our  profession.  Also, 
should  any  of  our  readers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  effect  upon  offspring  of  polygamy,  as  practiced  among 
the  Mormons,  an  article  or  two  on  the  subject  will  find  a  stand- 
ing place  for  insertion  in  our  pages. 


Charges  in  the  Chair  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  th9 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Dr,  J.  Morison,  who 
has  hitherto  occupied  this  Chair,  and  to  whom  we  accord  the 
credit  of  haviug  done  much  for  the  establishment  of  the  School, 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Bowie,  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
occurring,  has  been  made.  Dr.  Bowie,  originally  from  Balti- 
more, was,   for  a   long   period,   connected   with  the   corps   of 
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Surgeons  of  the  United  States  Navy  ;  resigning  his  position 
in  the  Navy,  some  years  ago,  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  an 
extensive  medical  and  surgical  practice  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  In  this  new  field  iu  which  the  Doctor  has  em- 
barked, we  predict  for  him  a  very  successful  career,  judging 
from  the  character  of  his  initiatory  effort  a  short  period 
since. 


Demonstratorship  of  Anatomy. 

This  post  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific  has  been  conferred  upon  Dr.  James  Murphy,  a 
recent  graduate  of  this  School.  The  high  character  of  the 
examination  passed  by  this  gentleman  when  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  indicates  him  as  one  well 
qualified  for  the  post  to  which  he  has  been* appointed. 


Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 
A  Preliminary  Course  of  Lectures  is  now  being  delivered  at 
this  institution  ;  the  Course  Proper  will  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  From  the  number  of  students  who  at- 
tend the  Introductory  Lectures  we  may  predict  a  full  attend- 
ance during  the  ensuing  term.  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Cooper, 
late  Professor  in  the  school,  it  has  sustained  a  deep  and  heavy 
loss ;  that  one  could  at  once  be  found  who  could  fully  supply 
his  loss,  is  more  than  we  can  expect, — still,  by  a  division  of  the 
labors  hitherto  accomplished  by  him  among  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  every  arrangement  has  been  made  so  that 
the  affairs  of  the  School  shall  proceed  without  interruption,  and 
the  full  course  of  lectures  delivered  as  heretofore. 
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Cooper's  Clinical  Infirmary. 
Owing  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Cooper  the  management  of  this 
institution,  as  well  as  his  medical  and  surgical  practice,  now 
devolves  upon  his  late  associate  in  business,  and  future  Editor 
of  this  journal,  Dr.  L.  C.  Lane.  We  would  remark,  that  that 
class  of  patients  who  have  hitherto  sought  this  city  for  medical 
and  surgical  treatment,  will  receive,  at  this  institution,  all  that 
attention  which  their  cases  may  severally  demand. 
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The  Domain  of  Medical  Police.  Abstract  of  a  Paper,  read 
before  the  New  York  Sanitary  Association,  Feb.  6,  1862. 
By  Louis  Elsberg,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  / 

A  small  pamphlet,  of  this  title,  we  have  lately  received,  in 
which  some  general  ideas  are  hinted  at,  in  reference  to  estab- 
lishing an  intelligent  Medical  Police,  to  which  shall  be  delega- 
ted a  general  supervision  of  the  public  health,  and  the  power 
of  enforcing  such  measures  as  will  ensure,  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  the  conservation  of  the  same.  "  The  domain  of 
medical  police, ''  says  the  writer,  "  admits  of  a  division  into 
three  departments :  (1.)  Preservation  of  Public  Health.  (2.) 
Removal  of  Disease.  (3.)  Administration  of  Medical  Affairs.'' 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  subject  discussed,  as  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  would  tend  to  greatly  improve  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  society.  L.  C.  L. 


Walshe  on   Diseases   of   the  Heart  and  Great  Yessels. 
Prom  A.  Roman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

An  excellent  work,  of  which  we  will  make  a  more  extended 
notice  in  the  ensuing  number  of  the  Press. 
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On  Local  Ansesthesia  from  Cold,  and  its  Applicability  to  the  Severer 

Operations. 

BY     JAMES     ABNOTT,     M.    D. 

The  recent  ocurrence,  within  a  short  period,  of  several  deaths 
from  chloroform,  has  again  forcibly  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  subject  of  anaesthesia  in  surgical  operations. 
That  chloroform  and  other  general  ansesthetics  will,  by  im- 
proved modes  of  administration,  be  deprived  of  their  dangerous 
properties,  is  a  hope  now  scarcely  entertained,  as  every  effort 
to  accomplish  this,  made  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  ut- 
terly failed  ;  and  the  conviction  has  become  general  that  it  was 
unphilosophical,  as  being  opposed  to  our  former  experience  of 
analogous  agencies,  to  expect  that  any  means  which  so  suddenly 
suspends  both  sensation  and  consciousness  could  be  used  with- 
out danger  to  life.  The  late  recommendation  of  an  American 
surgeon,  that  extreme  or  death-like  drunkenness  from  alcohol 
should  be  substituted  for  the  anassthcsia  produced  by  ether  and 
chloroform,  is  not,  on  this  account,  likely  to  be  well  received. 
•  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether 
the  mode  of  producing  local  insensibility  by  intense  or  congeal- 
ing cold,  which  has  been  practised  and  recommended  by  many 
surgeons  as  a  perfectly  safe  and  effectual  expedient  in  minor 
operations,  cannot  be  modified  and  extended  to  operations  in- 
volving the  incision  of  deeper  textures  ;  and  whether  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  these  deep  incisions,  if  it  cannot  be  thus  completely 
prevented,  might  not  be  so  reduced  or  rendered  tolerable  as  to 
make  the  administration  of  chloroform  unnecessary. 

The  principal  objection  which  was  at  first  made  to  the  pro- 
duction of  anaesthesia  by  cold,  that  it  was  troublesome  and  te- 
dious, it  is  now  hardly  worth  while  to  notice.  The  trouble 
occasioned  by  mixing  a  little  pulverized  ice  and  salt,  and  ap- 
plying the  mixture  by  means  of  a  bit  of  gauze  for  a  minute  or 
two  to  the  skin  (which  is  the  ordinay  mode  of  effecting  congela- 
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tion),  has  been  found  to  be  very  little,  and  mucli  less  than  is 
required  for  the  proper  administration  of  chloroform.  No  pre- 
vious minute  examination  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  necessary  for 
local  anaesthesia  ;  no  assistant  to  watch  the  respiration  and  pulse 
as  well  as  to  restrain  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  patient ; 
no  preparation  of  breathing  and  galvanic  apparatus  :  for  all  of 
these,  as  we  learn  from  the  proceedings  at  coroner's  inquests, 
are  now  expected  by  the  public,  and  they  all  should  be  attended 
to  and  provided  in  order  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  risk 
incurred. 

Another  objection  to  congelation  was,  that  the  reaction  from 
it  might  interfere  with  the  healing  of  the  wound.  But  there  is 
no  reaction,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ;  instead  of  an  in- 
crease tihere  is  a  decrease  of  action  as  a  result  of  congelation, 
and  the  antiphlogistic  virtue  proceeding  from  the  effect  is  most 
valuable  in  preventing  that  excess  of  inflammation  which  so 
often  prevents  union  by  the  first  intention.  This  was  striking- 
ly shown  by  the  different  results  of  two  operations  performed 
on  varicose  veins  in  the  Birmingham  Hospital,  one  of  which  was 
done  under  anaesthesia  from  cold  ;  and  a  list  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred operations  under  congelation  has  been  published  by  a 
London  surgeon,  in  all  but  two  of  which  the  wound,  when  it 
was  desired,  healed  by  the  first  intention.  Nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  erysipelas  ever  succeeded  an  operation  performed 
under  this  anaesthetic.  It  might,  however,  be  otherwise  if  the 
congelation  were  by  any  means  made  to  extend  to  the  deeper 
tissues  in  the  severer  operations  ;  for  I  have  observed  that 
when,  in  some  of  its  remedial  uses,  it  has  been  made  to  pene- 
trate deeply,  a  very  perceptible  swelling  has  been  the  conse- 
quence, which  might  be  adverse  to  union  by  the  first  intention, 
and,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bear  this  circum- 
stance in  mind  when  dressing  the  wound. 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  Hand, 
has  said  that  the  skin  is  exquisitely  sensitive,  in  ordo-r  that  it 
may  serve  as  a  protector  or  monitor  to  the  parts  underneath, 
which,  in  their  normal  condition,  are  comparatively  insensible  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  when  the  skin  is  cut  by  the  surgeon  that 
acute  pain  is  felt.  If  this  statement  be  correct  (and  the  opinion 
is  not  confined  to  Sir  C.  Bell),  it  would  follow  that  any  means 
capable  of  completely  suspending  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 
would  deprive  the  deeper  operations  of  their  terrors.  This  cu- 
taneous anaesthesia  can  certainly  and  on  all  occasions  be  effected 
by  congelation,  which,  in  its  ordinary  degree,  not  only  thor- 
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oiighly  benumbs  the  skin,  but  the  subcutaneous  tissue  also.  And 
as  the  healing  of  the  operation-wound  is  as  certainly  promoted 
by  such  moderate  applications  of  this  agent,  it  is  cruel  to  with- 
hold it  in  those  amputations  which  are  performed  without  chlo- 
roform, in  consequence  of  the  patient's  extreme  weaknesss  or 
yisceral  disease  rendering  the  danger  from  its  use  greater  than 
usual. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  defect  of  congelation,  that  its  in- 
fluence, in  the  ordinary  mode  of  applying  it,  should  extend  to 
so  small  a  depth.  Whether  the  danger  from  chloroform  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  a  much  greater  defect,  in  comparing  the  two 
agents,  is  a  point  on  which  opinions  will  probably  continue  to 
be  divided.  Those,  however,  who  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
perfect  ansesthesia  in  operations,  or  at  least  of  perfect  forgetful- 
ness  by  the  patient  of  his  having  endured  pain,  may  conjoin 
with  congelation  such  a  comparatively  safe  dose  of  chloroform 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  deeper-seated  tissues  insensi- 
ble. 

Other  modes  of  producing  local  anaesthesia  have  been  pro- 
posed. In  a  treatise  on  Indigestion,  published  in  1847, 1  suggest- 
ed the  local  application  of  aconitine  and  other  narcotics,  but  their 
action  has  been  found  inadequate  and  uncertain  ;  and  electrici- 
ty, at  one  time  so  much  extolled  for  operations  on  the  teeth,  has 
proved  a  delusion.  Local  anaesthesia  itself  has  suffered  iu  char- 
acter, from  the  disappointment  caused  by  the  failure  of  these 
and  similar  expedients. 

Having  elsewhere  described  minutely  the  various  methods  of 
producing  anaesthesia  by  cold,  whether  by  the  application  of 
solids,  liquids  or  gases,  already  cooled  to  the  requisite  degree, 
or  of  bodies  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition  from  the  solid  to  the 
fluid  or  aerial  form,  I  shall,  at  present,  limit  myself  to  a  very 
few  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

If  sufficient  pressure  were  combined  with  congelation,  I  have 
no  doubt  its  influence  would  penetrate  deeply  enough  to  ren- 
der amputation  of  the  limbs  perfectly  painless.  And  this  simul- 
taneous pressure  and  congelation  could  easily  be  effected  by 
enclosing  a  portion  of  the  limb  in  a  cylindrical  case  of  gutta 
percha,  with  membraneous  endings  for  tying,  containing  a  pow- 
erful semi-fluid  frigerific  mixture,  and  having  rising  from  it  a 
vertical  tube,  in  order  to  obtain  conveniently  the  requisite  hy- 
draulic pressure.  A  flat,  thin  metallic  bottle,  filled  with  such 
a  mixture,  or  a  solid  piece  of  brass  of  the  same  shape  already 
cooled  to  below  zero  of  Fahr.,  would,  by  being  passed  slowly 
round  the  linib,  constitute  a  convenient  means  of  congealing  the 
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skin  in  amputation  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  principle 
of  the  new  mode  of  making  ice  by  the  sudden  evaporation  of 
ammonia  may  be  found  applicable  to  the  construction  of  a  sim- 
ple apparatus  for  remedial  congelation.  If  a  dentist  were  will- 
ing to  incur  the  necessary  expense  of  time  and  money,  he  could, 
in  the  extraction  of  carious  teeth,  or  in  preparing  the 
mouth  for  a  set  of  artificial  teeth,  benumb  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess very  perfectly  by  covering  the  gums  with  a  thin  metal- 
lic case  made  to  fit  with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  electrotype  or 
otherwise,  through  which  a  current  of  freezing  brine  could  be 
passed.  A  current  brings  fresh  particles  of  the  cold  body  in 
quick  succession,  and  the  same  advantage  is  obtained  when  a 
thin  metallic  vessel,  containing  a  powerful  freezing  mixture,  is 
both  pressed  and"  moved  upon  the  part. 

In  the  above  observation  I  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  results  of  operations  are  affected  by  the  chlo- 
roform taken  to  render  them  painless.  When  the  operation  is 
not  severe,  any  increase  of  danger  that  might  be  produced  by 
chloroform  would  not  be  appreciable  ;  and  certainly  statistics 
show  no  increase  of  the  mortality  from  these  operations.  It  is 
very  much  otherwise,  however,  if  the  operation  be  in  itself  danger- 
ous. Every  reliable  and  extensive  statistical  report  of  such 
operations  shows  a  great  increase  of  mortality,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform. 
IN  evertheless,  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  etherization,  for 
many  patients  would  not  have  submitted  to  necessary  opera- 
tions  without  its  use.  As  a  remedy,  also,  of  strangulated  her- 
nia, it  has  been  highly  and  deservedly  commended,  but  not  in 
terms  of  higher  eulogy  than  we  find  old  authors  bestowing  on 
the  similar  virtues  of  tobacco.  It  is  singular  that  both  of  these 
remedies  of  hernia  should  have  the  same  defect.  As  respects 
tobacco,  its  fatal  action  in  some  few  instances  has  led  to  its 
disuse. — London  Lancet. 

York  street,  Portman-square,  June,  1862. 


A  Surgical  Orator. 

M.  Malgaigne,  in  the  following  remarks,  which  we  copy  from 
that  excellent  journal  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  gives,  in  few 
words,  a  sad  picture  of  the  condition  and  management  of  some 
of  the  celebrated  Parisian  hospitals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  evils  complained  of  will  be  corrected  : — 

"  To  announce  a  new  discourse  of  M.  Malgaigne  is  to  an- 
nounce a  new  succ3ss.     During  nearly  two  hours  the  Academy 
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of  Medicine,  on  the  2d  of  April,  listened  witli  attention  to  his 
language  ;  at  one  time  vibrating  with  emotion,  and  at  another 
cutting  with  sarcasm,  but  ever  rich,  and  wonderful  in  its  flow. 
During  this  long  improvisation  not  the  slightest  hesitation  oc- 
curred. His  interrupters  had  but  little  chance  with  him  ; 
with  a  w^ord  he  transfixed  and  reduced  them  to  silence.  M. 
Trebuchet  and  M.  Briquet  w^ere  never  exposed  to  such  a  tem- 
pest of  burning  and  even  cruel  apostrophes.  The  whole  Acad- 
emy was  full  of  emotion,  and  in  transport.  His  memorable 
oration  was  overwhelmed  with  applause.  Happily  also  his 
eloquence  was  engaged  in  a  good  cause.  He  tore  to  rags  the 
veil  with  which  optimism  had  tried  to  cover  the  mortality  in 
Parisian  hospitals.  He  traced  a  lamentable  picture  of  their 
fatality.  Surgery  he  exhibited  losing  fifty  per  cent,  of  its 
patients  operated  upon  ;  in  the  medical  wards,  death  carrying 
off  one  patient  in  every  eight  ;  and  in  the  maternity  hospitals, 
sometimes  one  in  five.  He  drew  a  striking  picture  also  of 
Lariboisiere,  where  so  many  millions  {of  francs)  have  been  spent 
in  splendid  colonnades,  in  elegant  arcades,  in  an  immense  recep- 
tion-court, (which  is  not  even  available  as  a  promenade  for  the 
sick,)  and  in  a  vast  chapel  covered  with  gilt !  '  It  is,'  he  said, 
'  le  Versailles  de  la  misere  ;  its  luxury  is  a  scandal,'  '  In  this 
monumental  hospital,  which  strangers  visit,  and  which  we  are 
proud  to  show  them,  death  reaps  an  enormous  tribute,  greater 
than  elsewhere  ;  it  is  of  all  hospitals  the  most  deadly.'  M. 
MaJgaigne  maintains  that  in  London  hospitals  the  mortality  in 
cases  of  operation  is  thirty  per  cent.,  and  fifty  per  cent,  in 
Parisian.  The  slight  improvement  which  has  lately  taken  place 
in  Paris  he  attributes  to  improvement  in  the  diet  of  patients, 
not  to  any  improvement  in  the  sanitary  state  of  the  hospitals. 
The  mortality  after  operations  he  unhesitatingly  attributes  to 
overcrowding  of  the  wards,  to  the  large  size  of  hospitals,  and 
to  large  wards.  '  These  enormous  asylums  for  the  sick  are  fo- 
cuses of  death.  Build  no  more  large  hospitals.  Avoid  this 
crowding  together  of  the  sick.'  " — Philadelphia  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Reporter. 


Vaccination  of  New-born  Infants. 
M.  E.  Barthez  read ,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Societe  Medi* 
cale  des  Hopitaux  de   Paris,  a  memoir  on  the  vaccination  of 
new-born  children.     The  question  to  be  discussed  was,  Is  it  pro- 
per to  vaccinate  infants  a  few  days  after  birth  ?    The  question  is 
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not  new.  It  is  one  of  the  first  which  must  have  been  asked  in 
the  practice  of  vaccination.  It  is,  in  fact,  considered  at  length 
in  the  classical  works  which  treat  of  that  subject,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  works  of  M.  Bousquet.  According  to  this  writer, 
one  could  not  vaccinate  too  soon.  However,  this  rule,  with 
him,  is  obligatory  only  during  an  epidemic.  Beyond  this,  says 
he,  there  is  no  inconvenience  to  postpone  the  vaccination  until 
the  second  or  third  month,  statistics  showing  that  the  Small 
Pox  is  very  rare  before  the  sixth  month.  He  considers  three 
months  as  the  best  time  for  vaccination.  It  is  the  practice 
most  generally  adopted.  However,  the  peculiar  conditions  in 
which  children  born  in  hospitals  are  placed,  their  being  exposed, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  to  contract  variola,  has  induced  some 
physicians  to  modify,  in  this  respect,  the  general  practice,  and 
to  vaccinate  these  children  the  first  few  days  after  birth.  These 
early  vaccinations  have  produced,  in  some  children,  accidents 
more  or  less  serious,  and  in  some  cases  even  fatal. — American 
Medical  Times. — Ibid. 


Podophyllin  as  a  Substitute  for  Mercury. 

This  article,  the  active  principle  of  the  podophyllum  peltatum,, 
May  apple,  or  mandrake,  is  just  now  coming  into  notice,  among 
our  transatlantic  neighbors,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury.  The 
suggestion  of  its  use  came,  hoAvever,  it  is  said,  from  an  Ameri- 
can oculist,  who,  in  1854,  when  about  to  leave  the  English  shores, 
placed  his  daughters  under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  physician, 
and  gave  the  latter  a  bottle  of  this  remedy,  which  he  requested 
should  be  prescribed  instead  of  mercury,  whenever  a  mercurial 
was  required  in  their  case.  Following  this  suggestion,  the 
physician  has  used  it  continually  since,  and  thus  speaks  of  its 
administration  and  efPecti^.  If  given  in  quarter-grain  doses, 
twice  a  day,  combined  with  opium,  to  check  its  aperient  action, 
and  continued  for  a  few  days,  profuse  salivation  will  occur, 
with,  however  [no?]  fetor  of  breath,  or  ulceration  of  gums. 
This,  however,  rapidly  subsides  on  discontinuing  the  medicine. 
It  is  very  slow  in  its  action,  often  ten  to  twelve  hours,  but  in 
the  following  combination  induces  one  or  two  copious  stools, 
attended  with  the  sensation  of  the  bowels^liavino:  been  thorouo:h- 
ly  emptied,  and  without  tenesmus  : — r.  Podophyllin,  gr.  j.;  pulv. 
rhei,  gr.  ix.;  pulv.  capsici,  gr.  ij,  M.  Ft.  pil.  iij.  S.  one  or 
two.     This  for  an  ordinary  aperient.     Its  action  on  the  liver,  if 
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given  in  small  doses,  may  be  as  much  relied  on  as  mercury, 
while  the  effects  upon  the  system  generally  are,  by  far,  less  in- 
jurious.— Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. — Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, Boston. 


Important  Improvement  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  just  decided,  upon  the 
proposition  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  that  specialties  shall  be 
clinically  taught  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  by  deputy  professors 
of  the  Faculty  who  are  at  the  same  time  physicians  or  surgeons 
of  hospitals.  Six  such  clinical  courses  are  instituted  :  they  are 
— 1,  skin  diseases  ;  2,  venereal  diseases  :  3,  diseases  of  children  ; 
4,  mental  affections  ;  5,  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  and  6,  urinary  dis- 
eases. All  these  have  been  hitherto  unofficially  taught  by  very 
competent  men.  The  Faculty  was  at  last  compelled  to  sanc- 
tion specialties,  and  issue  the  above  ordinance. — London  Lancet. 


Another  Operation  of  Ovariotomy  in  Paris. 

M.  Xelafon  performed  this  operation  on  the  9th  of  July  last 
upon  a  patient  49  years  of  age,  who  had  been  tapped  a  dozen 
times  before.  The  cyst  was  multilocular,  and  the  abdominal  de- 
veh^pment  considorable.  The  patient  has  doue  extremely  well, 
and  40  days  after  the  extirpation  of  the  cyst  the  wound  was 
healed  up.  All  the  usual  precautions  in  operations  of  this  kind 
were  scrupulously  enforced,  and  M.  Nelaton  may  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  issue  of  the  case.  It  is  very  likely  that  other 
surgeons  will  be  inclined  to  imitate  the  Professor,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  became  reconciled  to  the  operation  b}^  witnessing  a 
series  of  them  performed  by  Mr.  I.  Baker  Brown. — lb. 


Unwholesome  Fish  in  France, 

It  has  been  noticed,  for  some  years  past,  at  Rouen,  that  the 
fish  offered  for  sale  was  not  only  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  had 
given  rise,  in  several  instances,  to  very  severe  symptoms  among 
those  who  used  it  for  food.  The  evil  has  become  so  notorious, 
that  the  authorities  requested  the  board  of  health  of  the  locality 
to  make  inquiries  ;  the  board  has,  therefore,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, who  will  proceed'i.o  Dieppe  to  investigate  the  matter.  We 
should  add  that  it  has  been  lately  noticed  that  the  fishermen  on 
the  coasts  of  both  France  and  Ennland  do  not,  as  heretofore, 
steep  their  nets  in  water  strongly  impregliated  with  tan,  but  in 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. — lb. 
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